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THE continued silence of Mr. Gladstone as to the main features of 
his Home Rule policy makes it eminently desirable that inde- 
pendent discussion should be stimulated as to the kind of self- 
government which Irish Nationalists can be expected to accept 
in good faith as a settlement of their claims. It is to be re- 
gretted that so many members of the Liberal Party have aliowed 
themselves to regard as mere attempts to embarrass Mr. Glad- 
stone and injure the prospects of his party the efforts made in 
Parliament and out of it, in public and in private, to obtain infor- 
mation for the electors, before they were called upon to vote, on 
certain essential portions of the Home Rule problem. Mr. Gladstone 
has, of course, a perfect right to withhold his confidence, if he so 
chooses, up to the very moment when he is called upon to introduce 
his Bill; but I claim that independent Irishmen may honestly differ 
from the wisdom of such a course, and may do their best to induce 
him to alter it, in the firm belief that by so doing they are advancing 
rather than injuring the chances of Home Rule. Certain salient 
facts of the present situation are altogether beyond question. The 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 is dead. In one most vital particular the 
scheme of the future must fundamentally differ from it. It is now 
admitted officially that the Irish members are to be retained at 
Westminster. The consequences of this change may naturally affect 
every other provision in the Bill. 
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We failed in our efforts to obtain information before the elections. 
We are now to be left in ignorance for a further period of some 
months. Every effort to promote discussion on the subject in the 
country has been discouraged, and it seems only too likely that what 
occurred in 1886 will be repeated in 1893—that is to say, that Ireland 
will be offered a cut-and-dried scheme in the preparation of which she 
had no part, which she has never considered or discussed, and which 
she will be informed, as Mr. Parnell was informed in 1886, must be 
accepted or rejected as it stands. The Irish question cannot be 
satisfactorily settled in such a manner. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has 
recently claimed the right for Ireland of determining the provisions 
of her new Constitution for herself in the first instance. In his 
admirable tract, ‘ A fair Constitution for Ireland,’ he says :— 


In the history of constitutional liberty there. is not, so far as I know, a single 
case where the fundamental statute was not the work of the people whose rights 
it was designed to establish. "Whenever the necessity for a written Constitution 
arose in any country, representative men of the nation proceeded to consider the 
special provisions suited to its character and requirements. It is needless to cite 
the case of great States—it is not possible to conceive France or Italy, or even 
Hungary or Belgium, accepting a ready-made Constitution. Nor did smaller com- 
munities relinquish the initiative. British colonies, great and small, exercised an 
independent judgment. The farmers and fishermen of Prince Edward's Island and 
the convict population of Van Diemen’s Land, equally with the intelligent and 
aspiring citizens of Canada and Australia, picked and chose for themselves, and 
their choice when made was confirmed by an Imperial Statute. Ireland, it is true, 
has no deliberative assembly to frame a Constitution in the identical manner these 
kingdoms and colonies adopted; but the method is of slight importance if the 
essential agency and initiative of the nation be maintained. It is not by aban- 
doning the initiative in their own affairs that any nation has won freedom, or 
learned the duties and obligations which freedom imposes. The people to be en- 
franchised, to be worthy of their destiny, must be active and sympathetic partners 
in whatever is done to establish and regulate their liberties, If they themselves 
cannot do this work, it will never be effectually or permanently done. 


Up to the present, every effort to stimulate discussion on the 
Home Rule question has been denounced by Mr. Gladstone’s over- 
zealous and foolish Irish friends as an attempt to ‘embarrass the 
Liberal Party.’ For my part, I am of opinion that the first essential 
to Mr. Gladstone’s success in drafting a satisfactory scheme of 
government for Ireland, is for him to know the views upon every 
vital point of all classes and sections of Irishmen, and that no Home 
Rule scheme can have any chance of acceptance by the British people 
unless it satisfies the demands of Ireland, and thereby affords a final 
settlement of the international question at issue. To shut Ireland 
out from all share in the preparation of the Constitution under which 
she is to live is insulting to her intelligence, and is a course of pro- 
ceeding with absolutely nothing to recommend it. 

I do not in these pages propose to myself the ambitious task of 
framing a Home Rule Constitution. I will deal simply with essen- 
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tial principles. I desire, in the first place, to show that Ireland’s 
claim is one of a moderate character, consistent alike with the 
unity of the Empire and the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as explained in these pages; and in the second place, and 
strictly within these limits, to show what rights and powers we 
claim for an Irish Legislature as an absolutely essential portion of 
any satisfactory settlement. It was asserted by Mr. Gladstone, in 
introducing the Home Rule Bill of 1886, that he aimed at a 
readjustment and not a repeal of the Union of 1800, The whole 
question of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is set at rest 
once and for all if that statement be true; and if Ireland acquiesces 
in a readjustment in place of a repeal all fears of Englishmen upon 
this point are groundless. Let us see how this matter stands. 

Before the Union of 1800, Ireland had a Parliament which rested 
upon precisely the same title as the Parliament of England. Its 
history and origin dated back almost as far. This Irish Parliament 
claimed absolute independence. So far back as the Irish Act of the 
10th of Henry the Fourth, it was declared that no law should have 
force in Ireland unless confirmed by the Irish Parliament. The 
Irish Act 29th of Henry the Sixth made a similar declaration. The 
28th of Henry the Sixth declared that Ireland should be governed 
by no other laws than such as the Lords and Commons of the land 
should affirm and proclaim. Mr. O’Neill Daunt has recalled the 
fact that the English judges in the reign of Richard the Third 
recognised the legislative independence of Ireland by deciding a case 
that arose on the Staple Act in the following words, cited by Lord 
Coke: ‘ Hibernia habet Parliamentum, et faciunt leges, et nostra 
statuta non ligant eos.’ The Irish Parliament made a similar 
declaration to Henry the Eighth, and the same right was affirmed 
by the Parliaments of 1641 and 1689. Poyning’s Act cannot be 
cited to the contrary, because it was an Act of an Irish Parliament 
imposed by Ireland on herself. This claim of the Irish Parliament 
was first formally denied by the English Statute, 6 Geo. I. c. 5, which 
enacted 


That the kingdom of Ireland has been, and is, and of right ought to be subor- 
dinate unto and dependent upon the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, as being 
inseparably united and annexed thereto ; and that the King’s majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have full power 
and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind 
the people and kingdom of Ireland. 


In 1782 Grattan wrung the repeal of this statute from the 
English Parliament, and the address to the Crown adopted by the 
Irish Parliament declared that ‘no body of men were competent to 
make laws to bind this nation except the king, lords and commons 
of Ireland, nor had any other Parliament any power or authority 
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of any sort whatever in this country save only the Parliament of 
Ireland.’ 

It may, therefore, be taken for granted that up to the date of the 
Union Ireland possessed a Parliament of ancient origin and of 
admitted independence ; in the words of Mr. Gladstone, ‘ as indepen- 
dent in point of authority as any legislature over the wide world.’ 
The Union of 1800 professed to end this state of things. Up to that 
time there were two Parliaments, independent and co-ordinate. The 
Act of Union established in their stead one Parliament with supreme 
statutory authority over both countries. The validity of that Act of 
Union was disputed at the time, and has never ceased to be disputed 
by Ireland. Apart altogether from the means by which the Union 
was carried, the competency of the Irish Parliament to destroy itself 
or transfer to any other body its rights and powers has been ever 
disputed in Ireland. In one of his great speeches on the Union 
Mr. Plunket said :— 


I, in the most express terms, deny the competency of Parliament to do this 
act. I warn you, do not lay your hands on the Constitution. I tell you that, if, 
circumstanced as you are, you pass this Act it will be a nullity, and no man in 
Ireland will be bound to obey it. I make the assertion deliberately. You have 
not been elected for this purpose. You are appointed to make laws, not legisla- 
tures. You are appointed to act under the Constitution, not to alter it. You are 
appointed to exercise the functions of legislators, not to transfer them ; and if you 
do so, no man in the land is bound to obey you. 


This is the foundation upon which the demand for repeal rested. 
{freland denied the validity of the Act of Union; she disputed the 
right of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for this country; she 
took her stand upon the declaration of rights of 1782, and asserted 
that no power on earth had the right to legislate for the Irish 
people save the sovereign, lords and commons of Ireland. The 
demand for repeal, therefore, meant the surrender by the English 
people of the supremacy which the Imperial Parliament had obtained 
by the Act of Union and had exercised ever since, and the restoration 
to Ireland of an absolutely independent, separate, and co-ordinate 
legislature. The one great central fact of the present situation is 
that Ireland is not now making that demand. She is not asking 
that the Union should be repealed; she is not insisting upon an 
abandonment of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in 
Imperial affairs; she does not ask for a restoration of Grattan’s 
Parliament, theoretically co-ordinate and independent. She is 
willing to-day to accept a readjustment of the Union and the 
creation of a statutory Parliament, having free and complete control 
over purely Irish affairs, but leaving the Imperial Parliament, as 
an Imperial Parliament, its Imperial supremacy. 

Let me establish this fact and show how it came about. Up to 
the initiation of Mr. Butt’s Home Rule movement the national demand 
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took the form of simple repeal. The insurrectionary movements of 
1848 and 1867 were the direct result of the feeling of despair of 
achieving repeal which filled the breasts of Irishmen. Mr. Butt was 
the first man who seriously attempted to induce Irishmen to believe 
that there was a middle course between the present system of 
government from Westminster on the one hand, and the restoration 
of such a Parliament as Grattan’s on the other. At first his 
advocacy of a Federal Union was looked at askance by Irish 
Nationalists. It was regarded by many as a lowering of the flag, an 
abandonment of principle. But Mr. Butt was a great man, and by 
sheer force of genius he brought the Irish people to an honest con- 
sideration of his proposal. The moment he succeeded in doing this 
his first object was achieved. A comparison between the practical 
freedom and advantages which Ireland would enjoy under a Federal 
Union, and under a Parliament such as Grattan’s, resulting from 
simple repeal, proved to be so enormously in favour of the first of 
these alternatives, that the moment men began to study the question 
they became Home Rulers. 

Grattan’s Parliament was in theory independent, but in practice 
it was dependent. Ireland never possessed an executive responsible 
to the people. The Irish ministers who ruled the country went in 
and out of office with English parties in the English Parliament. 
When the Union proposals were defeated in College Green in 1799, 
the Irish Ministry, under a constitutional system, must have re- 
signed or dissolved Parliament. In either event the Union would 
have been defeated. But the Constitution of 1782 imposed no such 
necessity upon them. They were not responsible to: the Irish 
Parliament ; they remained in office ; they did not dissolve Parlia- 
ment; and the next year, by means which it would be out of place 
here to discuss, they carried their proposals into law. This is the 
most dramatic and powerful example possible of the real dependence 
and weakness of this theoretically independent and omnipotent 
Parliament. Mr. Butt proposed to leave the Imperial Parliament 
undisturbed, but to create in Ireland, for the management of purely 
Irish affairs, a Statutory Parliament with an executive responsible to 
it. He proposed to readjust and not to repeal the Union. 

In 1868 Mr. Disraeli had said in the House of Commons :— 


I take no exaggerated view of the Articles of Union. I have not fora moment 
pretended that the Articles of Union between the two nations are irreversible. I 
have not for a moment pretended that the Articles of Union and the great Acts of 
Parliament which were passed to carry them into effect cannot, by the consent of 
the Sovereign and of the estates of the realm, be changed or modified. 


Shortly after this speech the Act of Union was modified, and one 
of its ‘ fundamental’ conditions violated by the abolition of the Irish 
Church as a State establishment. Mr. Butt merely proposed that 
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this process of readjustment should be continued to its logical 
conclusion, and until the Government of Ireland was brought 
into harmony with the will of the governed. He took as his text 
Mr. Freeman’s definition of Federalism :— 


The Federal system requires a sufficient degree of community in origin, or 
feeling, or interest, to allow the members to work together up to a certain point. 
It requires there should not be that perfect degree of community, or rather identity, 
which allows the members to be fused together for all purposes. Where there is 
no community at all, Federalism is inappropriate, The states had better remain 
wholly independent. Where community rises into identity, Federalism is equally 
inappropriate. The states had better sink into the counties ofa kingdom. But, 
in the intermediate set of circumstances, Federalism is the true solvent. 


Mr. Butt contended that the ‘intermediate set of circumstances’ 
exactly described the cases of Ireland and England. He advocated 
union, a supreme Imperial Parliament as at present, and an Irish 
Parliament for the unfettered management of Irish affairs. From the 
moment when Ireland adopted his proposals, it is manifest that the 
Irish demand underwent, from a British point of view, a fundamental 
change. From that day to this Ireland has never demanded simple 
repeal, and the continued supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in 
Imperial affairs has never been questioned. The Irish people accepted 
Mr. Butt’s compromise. Let us see what that compromise was. It 
contains, in my view, most of the essentials of a satisfactory settlement 
of the question, and it may in these matters be regarded to-day as 
the low-water mark of the national demands. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Butt’s suggestions published 
in 1870 :— 


As to the Crown, it is not proposed to affect its prerogatives at all. The only 
change would be that, in exclusively Irish matters, it would be guided by the 
advice of an Irish Parliament and an Irish Ministry. In all other affairs it would 
continue as at present to be guided by the advice of the Imperial Legislature. 

As to the Imperial Parliament, it would continue to have precisely the same 
supreme powers that it now possesses over all Imperial affairs, just as completely 
as if no Irish Parliament existed. Its jurisdiction would include every inter- 
national transaction; all relations with foreign States; all questions of peace and 
war; the government of the colonies; the army, navy, and all that relates to the 
defence and stability of the Empire; control of Imperial customs and general 
trade regulations; control of expenditure and supplies for all Imperial purposes ; 
power to levy general taxation for such purposes; charge of the public debt and 
the Imperial civil list; and sovereign power within the limits of its attributions 
over individual citizens of both countries. But it should be settled beforehand in 
what proportion Ireland should contribute to such expenditure; with what share 
of the public debt it is fairly chargeable ; and taxation should be adjusted not only 
as to amount but as to mode, in such a manner that its burden would be equitably 
distributed throughout every part of the United Kingdom. Ireland would con- 
tinue to be represented in the Imperial Parliament on Imperial questions, but on 
these only. For all Imperial purposes the two countries would continue to be an 
‘United Kingdom,’ and to constitute in the face of other nations one Imperial 
State. 
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As to the Irish Parliament, it would have supreme control of the internal 
affairs of Ireland just as if no Imperial Parliament existed. Its jurisdiction 
would include every exclusively Irish interest: education, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, public works, courts of justice, magistracy, public railways, post- 
office, corporations, grand juries, and every other detail of Irish business and Irish 
national life, If deemed desirable, however, it might be arranged that the estab- 
lishment of any religious ascendency, or the alteration of the Acts which settled Irish 
property in the reign of Charles the Second, should be placed beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. In respect of all exclusively Irish interests, the Irish Parliament should 
rank, act and rule as the Parliament of an independent nation. 


This is a fair summary of Mr. Butt’s proposals. It is quite unnecés- 
sary for me to say that Irish Nationalists to-day do not pin their faith 
to these proposals and to nothing else; but I may fairly say that no 
settlement which does not go at least as far as Mr. Butt’s in conciliat- 
ing national sentiment, and in conceding to an Irish Parliament 
unfettered control of Irish affairs, has any chance whatever of being 
accepted as final or satisfactory. 

The question which ‘is most important, as it affects all others, 
seems to me to be, ‘ How can the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment be preserved consistently with the concession of unfettered 
control of Irish affairs to an Irish Legislature?’ Let us see what the 
‘supremacy of Parliament’ means. Mr. Bryce, in his speech on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, said :— 


There is no principle more universally admitted by constitutional jurists than 
the absolute omnipotence of Parliament. This omnipotence exists because there 
is nothing beyond or behind Parliament. We are sitting here as the nation, the 
whole nation; we are not delegates entrusted, like the American Congress, with 
specified and limited powers. We represent the whole nation, which has com- 
mitted to us the plenitude of its authority,and has provided no method of national 
action except through our votes, and we have, therefore, full power to legislate for 
every purpose, It is not a question of asking us to divest ourselves of this power, 
because we cannot do so. There is one limitation, and one only, upon our omni- 
potence, and that is, we cannot bind our successors. If we pass a statute purport- 
ing to extinguish our right to legislate on any given subject or over any given dis- 
trict, it may be repudiated by any following Parliament. What, then, is the 
position under this Bill? While the ultimate right to legislate will reside in the 
Imperial Parliament, we shall have conceded to the Irish Legislature the right to 
legislate on subjects upon which we do not intend to legislate ourselves. 


For my present purpose I accept this as a true description of the 
position from a strictly constitutional point of view. The rights 
of the Imperial Parliament after the creation of the Irish Legis- 
lature would remain intact. Those rights would remain dormant 
so far as Irish affairs are concerned. A Parliamentary compact 
would be entered into binding the Imperial Parliament to leave 
these rights dormant. Such a contract, of course, cannot in strict 
theory bind successive Parliaments, but in practice it must have this 
effect by ‘imposing,’ as Mr. Bryce said in the same speech, ‘a moral 
obligation upon Parliament not to act contrary to the statute.’ We 
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would expect a clause in the Home Rule Bill to specifically provide an 
undertaking that, while the Irish Parliament continued in existence, 
the powers of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland would 
never be used. So that in point of actual fact it comes to this—that 
while we do not deny that the Imperial Parliament, which has now 
the power to create an Irish Legislature, would retain the power in 
strict constitutional theory to take it away again, we would require a 
formal compact with Ireland to the effect that, while that Legislature 
lasted, it should be permitted to exercise free and unfettered control 
over the affairs committed to its charge. That this was the intention 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 is made clear by Mr. Gladstone’s de- 
claration on the 7th of June, that the Irish Parliament would have 
‘a real and practical independent management of their own affairs,’ 
and his earlier statement on the 10th of May, that this Parliament 
would be 


A practically independent body, practically independent in the regular exercise 
of its statutory functions. 


It seems to me, however, that, upon this point of securing Ireland 
against the danger of interference by the Imperial Parliament in Irish 
affairs after the concession of Home Rule, something more will be 
needed in the nature of a specific parliamentary compact to that effect 
than was contained in the Bill of 1886. The retention of the Irish 
members at Westminster makes the danger against which we wish 
to provide a real and pressing one. It may be said, What need is 
there for such a specific compact now which did not exist in 1886, 
and which did not exist when legislative authority was given to the 
Colonies? The answer is, The new Bill will provide for the retention 
of Irish members at Westminster. In the colonial constitutions the 
Imperial Parliament has in theory the right to interfere at any moment 
and pass laws which would override the authority of any local enact- 
ment. This power, however, is never used, and we all know it never 
will be used. Why would not Ireland be satisfied with a similar 
arrangement ? The answer is simple. Ireland’s case differs materially 
from the case of the Colonies. The Colonies are at the other side of 
the world. No colonial members sit at Westminster. There is no 
temptation to the Imperial Parliament to interfere in colonial local 
affairs of which they know nothing, or next to nothing. With Ireland 
it will be quite different. The Irish members are to be retained at 
Westminster. It will be the interest of one section of Irishmen to 
endeavour, in season and out of it, to appeal from the Irish to the 
Imperial Parliament. The power to do so would certainly prevent 
the settling down of all classes of Irishmen in a united effort to raise 
the social and material condition of their country. It would ensure 
the failure of the Irish Parliament, which would be, under these cir- 
cumstances, little better than a debating society. It would leave the 
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eternal Irish question still the torture and the shame of the Imperial 
Parliament. A power which, in the case of the Colonies, is harmless 
because a dead-letter, would in the case of Ireland be a reality and a 
perpetual source of humiliation, of heart-burning and of danger. We 
therefore say a formal compact must be entered into that, while 
the Irish Parliament lasts, it will be permitted sole and unfettered 
authority on all purely Irish affairs, free from interference by the 
Imperial Parliament, and subject only to the constitutional veto of 
the Crown. 

On this question of the veto of the Crown under a Home Rule 
Constitution it is necessary to saya word. Mr. Oscar Browning, who 
speaks with some authority upon constitutional matters of this 
kind, has, it seems to me, fallen into a strange error upon this point. 
In some recent speeches of his he has asserted with deliberation and 
confidence that, under the Home Rule Bill of 1886, the veto of the 
Crown upon all acts of the Irish Parliament would have been exer- 
cised in accordance with the advice of the Sovereign’s British Ministers, 
and he spoke not merely of theory but of practice. I believe this to 
be an entire misconception. Were Mr. Oscar Browning right upon this 
matter, the Home Rule scheme would be reduced to a humiliating 
farce. It would be the re-enactment of Poyning’s law in a more 
offensive and objectionable form than it existed before the settlement 
of 1782. No law could be passed upon any local Irish affair by the 
Irish Parliament which did not receive the assent of the British 
Ministry responsible to a majority of the Imperial Parliament. Irish 
Ministers would be powerless, the Irish executive would be beneath 
contempt, without power, authority, or respect. I am: convinced, 
however, that upon this vital matter Mr. Browning is wrong. Lord 
Thring, in explaining the provisions of the Bill of 1886, in the inter- 
pretation of which he may be supposed to speak with some authority, 
says that the duty of the Lord Lieutenant in exercising the veto of 
the Crown would be to 


act in all local matters according to the advice of his council, whose tenure ot 
office depended upon their being in harmony with and supported by a majority of 
the Legislative Assembly. 


In another essay Lord Thring writes :— 


The Queen acts upon the advice of a Cabinet Council; in home rule dependen- 
cies the governor acts on the advice of a local council. If this Cabinet Council in 
the mother country or local council in a dependency ceases to command a majority 
in the popular legislative assembly it resigns, and the governor is obliged to select 
a council which, by commanding such a majority, can carry on the government. 


And again :— 


In respect toall local matters he (the governor) will act, and be guided by the 
advice of the Irish Exeoutive Council. If the governor and a council supported 
by the legislative body do not agree, the governor must give way, unless he can, 
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by dismissing his council and dissolving the legislative body, obtain both a council 
and a legislative body which will support his views. 

Sir Charles Russell, in his speech on the second reading of the 
Bill of 1886, said :-— 


With regard to the veto to be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, it is true that 
it is to be exercised constitutionally by the Lord Lieutenant on the advice of his 
Irish Ministers. 


It is, I think, unnecessary to accumulate authority upon this point. 
The intention of the Bill of 1886 was, to my mind, clear, and it must 
be obvious that any provision giving an English Ministry a right of 
veto upon acts of the Irish Parliament would make the entire scheme 
of which it formed a part a useless and humiliating farce. It may, 
however, be said that even in England the Sovereign has, to this 
day, a technical right in strict theory of the Constitution to exercise 
the veto of the Crown, independently of the advice of her Ministers. 
This, no doubt, is so, and we cannot in respect of Ireland ask for any 
new abrogation of the prerogatives of the Crown. But this preroga- 
tive has in Great Britain fallen into abeyance, it has not been 
exercised for a couple of centuries, and all we ask is that, in respect 
to Ireland, it shall not be revived. Under an Irish Constitution, as 
I understand the matter, the Sovereign would possess in respect to 
the Irish Legislature precisely the same power of veto as she now 
possesses in respect to the Imperial Parliament—that is to say, in 
strict theory she would retain the power of veto independently of her 
Ministers, but, in accordance with the usage of the Constitution, that 
power would never be used save on the advice of her (Irish) Cabinet. 
It may be said some great emergency might arise which would 
justify an independent exercise of that veto on an Irish Act. If 
there is any value in this argument, it applies equally to Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament. From my point of view, the necessity for it 
and the likelihood of its occurring are just as great or as little in the 
one case as in the other. In either case it would mean an impossible 
dead-lock, and in the case of Ireland could only occur in some case 
which would be sufficiently grave to justify England in exercising 
her power to destroy the Irish Legislature altogether. All we want 
to have made clear and unmistakable is that in the daily life of our 
new Parliament the veto of the Crown will be exercised constitution- 
ally in accordance with the advice of Irish Ministers, and will not be 
made a pretext for interference by the Imperial Parliament and the 
English Cabinet in the government of those purely Irish affairs which 
are committed to the charge of the new Irish Legislature. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy in a recent public letter said :— 


The veto borrowed from Colonial Constitutions, which it was proposed to adopt 
in the Irish Constitution, is not a veto on all measures the Parliament proposes 
(which, as you justly remark, would render legislation a farce), but a veto on cer- 
tain specified questions reserved in the Constitution statute ‘for the Queen’s 
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pleasure.’ Bills concerning the marriage law, affecting the foreign relations of the 
empire, or endangering religious liberty, are reserved. And little or no harm was 
done. If the colonists considered that a measure so reserved was of high public 
importance, they passed it again and again till the veto was withdrawn. If the 
veto was reasonable they acquiesced in it. 


Such a veto no reasonable man can object to. The principle of 
reservation of certain subjects from the control of the Irish Legisla- 
ture has never been quarrelled with by us. What we demand is 
that all those subjects not reserved from, but committed to the 
charge of, the Irish Parliament shall not, by means of the veto; be 
made subject to the control of the English Ministry and the Imperial 
Parliament. 

During the election of 1886, Lord Hartington laid down as one of 
the essential conditions upon which alone, in his opinion, any measure 
of self-government could be safely given to Ireland, that power should 
only be given to the Irish Parliament upon certain specified subjects. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill proceeded on exactly the opposite basis. It 
reserved control of certain specified matters for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and gave the Irish Parliament control of everything else. 
These are the only safe lines to go upon. Mr. Gladstone said on the 
25th of June, 1886, at Manchester :— 


Lord Hartington says you ought not to give them power over Irish affairs, but 
to give them power over certain Irish affairs. Again I am obliged to part com- 
pany with Lord Hartington. We have never introduced that degrading distinc- 
tion in dealing with the smallest of our colonies, and I will not put upon Ireland 
a disability which I have thought would be dishonouring to the colonial subjects 
of the Queen, 


And in introducing the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone said :— 


Two courses might have been followed. One was to endow the legislative 
body with particular legislative powers ; the other is to except from its sphere of 
action those subjects which we think ought to be excepted, and to leave it: every- 
thing else. There will be an enumeration of disabilities, and everything not 
included in that enumeration will be left open to the Irish Legislature. 


This principle being once clearly established, we come to the con- 
sideration of what questions may with fairness be reserved from the 
control of the Irish Parliament. The programme was clearly defined 
by Mr. Parnell at the convention held at the Leinster Hall, Dublin, 
last July. First, it may be convenient to consider what questions 
must not be so reserved. Foremost amongst these are the questions 
of the Police, the Judiciary, and the Land. 

Our position on the question of the police is plain and reasonable. 
The character of the present military police, constituting as they do 
a standing army of thirteen or fourteen thousand men, costing a 
million and a half every year, we believe, should be changed, and the 
statutory power of the Lord Lieutenant to raise, equip, and maintain 
such a military force in the future repealed. The ordinary civil police, 
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who should take the place of the present armed force, must be put 
absolutely under the control of the Irish Executive. 

On the question of the Judiciary, speaking for myself, I find no 
fault with the provisions in the Act of 1886. Noreasonable man can 
object to such safeguards as may be considered desirable to ensure 
that no injustice be done to the present occupants of judicial positions 
in Ireland ; but, on the other hand, no one could regard any measure 
of Home Rule as satisfactory which did not give control over future 
judicial appointments to the responsible Irish Government, and which 
did not provide that the judges should be removable only on a joint 
address from the two orders, or the two chambers, as the case might 
be, of the Irish Parliament. 

Of the Irish land question, I can truly say that, were it possible 
to do so, all reasonable Irishmen would gladly see it settled once and 
for all before undertaking the grave and onerous duties of governing 
Ireland from College Green. It is manifest, however, that this is an 
idle dream. There can be no such thing as a settlement of the Irish 
land question. It is one of those matters upon which there is no 
such thing as finality. In one shape or form, an Irish land question 
there must always be. The land is the one great and abiding in- 
dustry of the country, and even if it were not so, there must always 
be questions arising out of the land from generation to generation 
which would require the attention of Parliament. In addition to 
this, it seems as if the Liberal Party of to-day had no policy on the 
Irish land question. Many people believe it was their Land Bill 
which killed their Home Rule Bill in 1886. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment, therefore, cannot be expected to attempt any settlement of 
the land question before granting Home Rule. Even did it do so, 
we believe no such settlement could in the very nature of things be 
final, and therefore it is a sine qua non of a satisfactory Home Rule 
scheme that no reservation of this subject from the Irish Parliament 
should be made. 

Now what matters ought to or may be withheld from the Irish 
Legislature? The Bill of 1886 set out specifically the subjects 
reserved for the control of the Imperial Parliament. They may be 
said to include all questions affecting Imperial rights, royal preroga- 
tives, and generally the integrity of the Empire and the supremacy 
of Parliament. It was provided that the Irish Parliament should not 
make any law for the establishment or endowment of any religion or 
for prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or for imposing any dis- 
ability on account of any religious belief. These safeguards were 
introduced for the most part to allay the fears of certain classes of 
Irishmen. We know those fears to be unreal and unfounded. We 
would not desire Home Rule at all were we not convinced that it 
would mean civil and religious liberty for all classes and creeds of our 
fellow-countrymen, and although we are profoundly convinced that 
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these safeguards are unnecessary, and therefore humiliating, still I 
feel sure no Irishman will object to their enactment if they are 
seriously asked for. 

With these exceptions and reservations, and one or two others 
which T need not deal with here, free and full control must be given 
to Ireland over every exclusively Irish interest. But, assuming this 
division to have been satisfactorily made between the powers of the 
Irish and the Imperial Parliaments, the question would remain, Is 
there to be any tribunal to decide upon the validity or invalidity of 
statutes passed under the Irish Constitution? Clearly any statute 
passed by the Irish Parliament in excess of its powers, on subjects 
reserved from its control, would be ultra vires, invalid, and incapable 
of enforcement. Is there to be any tribunal to decide upon the 
constitutionality of such statutes? In the American Constitution a 
Court constituted for this purpose exists. It is not correct to speak 
of such a tribunal as in any way controlling the Legislature. Its 
duty merely is, as Mr. Bryce says in The American Commonwealth, 
to set the statute ‘side by side with the Constitution and consider 
whether there is any discrepancy between them.’ Some such 
tribunal as this exists wherever there is a written Constitution to 
which legislative bodies are subject, and it is difficult to see how, in 
theory at any rate, such a tribunal could be dispensed with where a 
Statutory Parliament is entrusted with certain specified duties and 
powers. Certainly, to secure theoretical symmetry, it is desirable, 
though I am strongly of opinion that in practice there would be no 
need for it. Under the Bill of 1886 questions as to whether the 
Irish Parliament had exceeded its powers might apparently. be deter- 
mined by the ordinary courts of law in the first instance, but an 
appeal lay to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, upon 
which for this purpose Ireland was to be specially represented by 
certain Irish judges. In addition it was provided that the Lord 
Lieutenant might take the opinion of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council as to the constitutionality of any Bill before it was 
passed into law. 

I do not here propose to deal at all with the financial arrange- 
ments of a Home Rulescheme. It isan opinion generally entertained 
in Ireland that that country was weighted under the Bill of 1886 
with a greater financial burden than she either ought to be asked or 
was able to bear. This, however, is of itself so large a question that 
it would be useless to attempt to deal with it in these pages. 

There is only one subject to which I desire now to refer, namely, 
the position which the Irish members will occupy at Westminster 
after the creation of an Irish Parliament. So long as the Imperial 
Parliament is also the Parliament of England, of Scotland, and of 
Wales, the position of Irish members at Westminster after the 
creation of an Irish Legislature in Dublin must of necessity be an 
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illogical one. For my part, I am one of those who consider that 
nothing short of a complete system of Federalism can satisfactorily 
solve this problem ; but, pending the establishment of such a system 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland, we must be content with 
some arrangement which will, even if cumbrous and illogical; sub- 
stantially meet the necessities of the case. It must be admitted 
that in strict justice Ireland, having her own Parliament managing 
Irish affairs, could not claim to have any voice in purely English 
or Scotch concerns. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing the Bill of 1886, 
laid this proposition down with emphasis :— 

If Ireland is to have a domestic legislature, Irish representatives cannot come 
here to control English and Scotch affairs. There cannot be a domestic legis- 


lature in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, and Irish representatives sitting in 
Parliament at Westminster to take part in English and Scotch affairs. 


Of course Ireland’s concern at Westminster will be only with 
Imperial affairs. But what are Imperial affairs? Mr. Gladstone 
attempted to draw the distinction, and after he had ‘thought 
much, reasoned much, and inquired much,’ he came to the con- 
clusion that to draw such a distinction ‘passes the wit of man.’ 
Let me take one example. What is the most completely Imperial 
of all affairs? Surely the existence of the Imperial Government. 
The Imperial Government will depend for its existence, and all 
Imperial policy depends for its continuance, upon the support of 
Parliament. The fate of a Ministry may depend upon the decision 
of Parliament upon some purely English or Scotch question, as, 
for example, the question of Disestablishment. Does not this 
purely British question at once become an Imperial one, upon 
which Ireland would be entitled to vote the moment the existence 
of the Imperial Government depends upon its decision? Even 
if the distinction could be drawn, it is not easy to see how any 
arrangement for the division of business could be satisfactorily 
carried out. I have heard it suggested that the authority of the 
Chair should be set up as a criterion to determine what kind of 
business Irish members should vote upon, and what business they 
should abstain from voting upon. Mr. Butt proposed that the 
Imperial Parliament should hold two sessions every year, one for 
Imperial and the other for British business, and that the Irish 
members should only be permitted to attend the first. No proposal 
that I have ever seen affords a logical or satisfactory solution of this 
difficulty. In his efforts to solve the problem, Mr. Gladstone will 
have the sympathy of Irishmen, and it may safely be said that 
any solution of it which commends itself to the practical wisdom of 
Parliament, and which leaves Ireland her voice in the government 
of the Empire, will be received without any very close scrutiny into 
its strict logic upon our part. 

To sum up, I may say Ireland’s position is briefly this: We are 
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not now asking for a repeal of the Union; we ask for a readjust- 
ment. We are not asking for a restoration of Grattan’s Parliament. 
We are willing to accept a Statutory Parliament with an executive 
responsible to it, leaving untouched the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, save only so far as by parliamentary compact that Par- 
liament shall bind itself to leave the supreme control of certain Irish 
affairs in the hands of the Irish Legislature. Certain subjects which 
touch Imperial concerns, and certain other subjects which touch 
questions of religious liberty, may be reserved from the Irish 
Legislature, but full and sole control over all Irish questions not ,so 
reserved must be vested in that Legislature, amongst them being 
pre-eminently the questions of the Police, the Judiciary, and the 
Land. These, in a word, are the vital portions of Ireland’s demand. 
Other matters are fair subjects for accommodation, arrangement, and 
compromise. These vital matters cannot be compromised, and I am 
convinced it would be better for Ireland to wait for another genera- 
tion than to accept any scheme which did not contain within itself 
the elements of true finality. 

These demands of Ireland are moderate and constitutional. I 
firmly believe the great mass of British Home Rule electors are 
quite prepared enthusiastically to support them. Im any case, a 
thorough discussion, not merely in Parliament but in the country, of 
all the vital points which affect an Irish Home Rule Constitution, is 
essential to a final settlement of this great international question. 
Treland has nothing to fear from a full and free discussion of her 
claims. Mr. Gladstone has, I believe, nothing to fear from criticism 
of his scheme if it has the one merit of being thorough in character. 
The sooner therefore the discussion commences the better ; and it is 
with the object of stimulating a desire to come at once to ‘close 
quarters’ with this question that I have penned these pages. 


J. E. REDMOND. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FRENCH COLONY 


WHEN Francis the First heard that the Pope had granted to Spain 
all of the New World which she could discover by sailing west, and 
to Portugal all newly-found territories in the east, he exclaimed, 
‘ Where is the testament of my father Adam which cuts me off from 
a share in this heritage?’ Not long before, Henry the Seventh was 
quietly recording in his ledger the donation ‘to him that found the 
New Isle’—Sebastian Cabot. Papal fiefs to Spain and Portugal,a point 
of honour for France, a mixture of viking and merchant in England, 
such beginnings do not ill represent the tendencies of the four great 
nations in question. 

Nearly four hundred years have passed away, and the Powers of 
Europe are yet occupied with the game of empire-winning in Asia 
and Africa. In the Pacific Ocean the England of the Tudors is now 
trebly represented. The mother country and two of her daughters 
hold powerful hands. Australia still banks with her parent, but 
America prefers a separate state. France has discovered many 
legacies in the will of her progenitor, and to one of these our good 
fortune lately introduced us. 

Probably to many minds in Europe the name of New Caledonia 
represents an arid settlement where wretched convicts drag out a 
weary existence under the supervision of hard-hearted gaolers until 
death or an hair-breadth escape puts a term to their misery. Any 
who hold such opinions would be quickly disabused if they could 
arrive, as we did, in the port of Noumea early ona July morning. 
July in the southern hemisphere answers to a northern January, 
but few January days in Europe would dawn with such a golden 
sun shining on sucha sapphire sea. The port of Noumea is a double 
harbour, so enclosed by dented shores and lovely islands as to recall 
two lakes opening into each other. The western portion is not at 
present serviceable, as it is separated from the other by a shoal; but 
the Governor hopes in time to cut a channel, and to bring it into 
use for a roadstead and graving docks. Meantime the eastern 
harbour offers secure anchorage for men-of-war and large merchant 
vessels, and is not only safe but highly picturesque. Having passed 
the outlying barrier of coral reefs, you enter the port, steaming 
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between the promontory on which the town of Noumea is built and 
the Ile Nou which forms a bulwark against all southern storms. The 
entrance is further defended by a small island on which are quartered 
‘les hommes terribles,’ incorrigible criminals of whom justice has no 
hope. 

The low-lying ground immediately surrounding the water is 
covered by vegetation of many vivid greens; in the middle distance 
are low hills and mounds, where the red soil glows through shrubs and 
groves of oranges and palms, and behind rise blue and purple 
mountains, some bold and cone-topped, others with soft rounded 
curves, and one, the Mont d’Or, so called from the golden hues which 
it assumes as its sunset robe. : 

The town of Noumea does not present any striking peculiarities, 
Several streets cutting each other at right angles, and the Place des 
Cocotiers, lie on the flat ground just beyond the quay. The shops 
and private houses are rather low, with verandahs and corrugated iron 
roofs, but many of the dwellings possess pretty gardens full of roses, 
geraniums, bougainvilleas, and fruit trees. The infantry and 
artillery barracks, hospital and public schools stand on higher ground, 
as does the cathedral, a fine building occupying a commanding 
site. When its two spirés are complete it will form a worthy 
memorial of the work done by the Roman Catholic missionaries, the 
pioneers of France in New Caledonia. Its interior is enriched by an 
elaborately carved pulpit of kaori, acacia, and other native woods, and 
by an altar constructed of a remarkable monolith resembling grey 
marble. A Protestant church is also in course of erection. Our 
landing at Noumea was not unattended with difficulty. A few cases 
of small-pox had occurred at Sydney, introduced by a recent passenger 
ship, and New Caledonia enjoying, like Australia, a general immunity 
from this malady, the health officers are very chary of admitting 
passengers from an infected port. On the other hand, the French 
officials were courteously eager to extend a hospitable welcome to the 
first Australian governor who had visited their island. A compro- 
mise was ultimately effected ; our fellow-passengers had to spend the 
night on the quarantine island, the Ile de Freycinet, and we were 
detained in our very comfortable quarters on board the ‘ Armand 
Béhic’ till the following morning, when all were released. 

We whiled away the afternoon by a scramble on the said quarantine 
island, a very pretty spot with a beach entirely covered with pieces 
of white coral, washed up from the reefs around, Early on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of July we landed to much booming of cannon, each 
shot fired eliciting a shout of delight from the aboriginals, who, like 
natives of other islands in the South Pacific, are called Kanakas, 

The whole town was gaily decorated in preparation for the national 
féte of the Republic, due next day. After a kindly reception by the 
mayor, M. Sauvan, an old and respected resident, and by the municipal 
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council, we drove to Government House and became the guests of 
the deservedly popular Governor, M. Laffon. 

New Caledonia, originally found by that universal discoverer 
Captain Cook, was formally annexed by the French in September 
1853, French missionaries having established themselves in the 
country about ten years before. Not much was done in the way of 
colonisation till after another decade, when it was definitely decided 
to send out convicts, and the first batch arrived in May 1864. Last 
year the number of those undergoing sentence was over six thousand ; 
to these should be added between five and six thousand libérés—that 
is to say, convicts who have completed their terms of penal servitude, 
but of whom by far the larger number are compelled by law to reside 
in New Caledonia, either for a term equal to that of their former 
sentence, or permanently if they were originally condemned to a 
punishment of not less than eight years’ duration. The libérés thus 
‘astreints a la résidence’ are, of course, under strict supervision, and 
are only by special favour allowed to live in the capital. The free 
inhabitants, including over seventeen hundred troops, may be esti- 
mated at something under ten thousand. There are about forty 
thousand Kanakas in New Caledonia and in the dependent Loyalty 
Islands, but, as in the case of other aboriginal races, the native popu- 
lation rapidly diminishes when brought into contact with civilisation. 

The Governor is assisted by a Privy Council, consisting of the 
Director of the Interior, the heads of the Naval, Military, and 
Judicial Departments, the Director of the Convict Settlement, and 
two or three others. In 1885 a popular element was added to the 
Constitution by the creation of a Conseil Général, composed of a 
president and sixteen members elected by universal suffrage. This 
council has a good deal to say with regard to the levying of taxes 
for interior improvements and similar matters, but absolute Home 
Rule has not been conceded to New Caledonia. 

Government House resembles one of the larger and more imposing 
villas which one finds on the Riviera. It contains two or three good 
reception rooms, with prettily panelled walls and parquet floors; a 
broad verandah at once shades these rooms from the tropical sun and 
adds considerably to their powers of accommodating the Governor’s 
numerous guests. 

After many introductions to the principal inhabitants of Noumea, 
and an excellent breakfast, we drove with the Governor and Madame 
Gauharou, the charming wife of the Minister of the Interior, to the 
races which took place at a short distance from the town. Needless 
to say that the Australian contingent takes its full share in this 
amusement. From the grand stand, a structure of moderate size, 
we had a good view of the motley elements constituting a Noumean 
crowd—French, Australians, Kanakas, with as much scarlet in their 
garments as they could conveniently procure, Arabs wrapped in white 
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bornouses, and, prominent in place, the native police, mostly in blue 
jackets and scarlet turbans, but invariably displaying their insignia 
of office, cock’s feathers and brass badges. The paddock and stabling 
could not have been very costly to erect, as they consisted of a path in 
the bushes with a few railed-in spaces for the horses; but every one 
seemed in high glee, and the proceedings were enlivened by the 
music of a good band selected from amongst the better-behaved con- 
victs. The most exciting race was won by a horse belonging to an 
Australian resident, whose own son, a boy of thirteen, acted as jockey, 
and was much applauded on coming in victor. 

After the races we drove to the Governor’s country house, a 
cottage near a little bay called L’Anse Vata. Here society adjourns 
to play lawn tennis in the pretty grounds, where an avenue of cocoa- 
nut palms forms a striking feature. These palms are indigenous in 
the northern and hotter part of the island, whence they are brought 
to ornament the pleasure grounds and suburbs of Noumea, where 
their feathery crests tower above the clustering shrubs and smaller 
trees around them. The tree which we saw growing most freely, 
and which is said to conduce to the salubrity of the climate, is the 
niaouli (the Australian ‘tea tree’), a species of melaleuca bearing 
white flowers, and strongly aromatic leaves which yield an essential 
oil. It resembles a small-leaved eucalyptus in appearance, and sheds 
its bark in like manner. There are also several varieties of hibiscus, 
particularly one with rich green leaves and a yellow flower, called the 
bourao, from the inner bark of which hemp is obtained. ‘Nor must 
the spreading Madagascan flamboyant, a kind of acacia with graceful 
foliage and radiant scarlet flowers, be forgotten, for it adds largely to 
the attractions of the boulevards and gardens of the town. Every- 
where, too, climbs the bignonia or liane, twining its orange garlands 
over walls and verandahs in the luxuriant profusion only found in 
those happy climes where nature does half the work which in colder 
regions is demanded of man. As to peaches, bananas, costard apples, 
mangoes, and the delicious cultivated variety of the last-named here 
called ‘ mangues,’ they are too plentiful to notice. Orange flowers 
and green and ripe oranges are found growing together on the same 
tree all the year round. I was told that six trees in the Govern- 
ment House gardens produced in one year seven thousand oranges. 
As my informant would not vouch for their having been actually 
counted, the statement can only be taken as giving some idea of 
their abundance. Grapes are cultivated, but wine is not made to any 
great extent. 

In one of our drives past some low ground partially submerged 
by the sea our attention was attracted by a thicket of strange- 
looking shrubs, growing with their roots so erect and uncovered that 
the trunks appeared to be supported in the air on piles of sticks. They 
were a kindof mangrove called palétuvier, and round these curious roots 
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oysters cluster plentifully. Such trees reclaim ground from the sea 
by steadily advancing their roots, and ultimately by sending fresh 
ones down from their branches to take possession of the swampy soil 
below. They are, moreover, useful both to tanners and dyers. In 
animal life New Caledonia was by no means naturally prolific. Like 
New Zealand she cannot lay claim to any indigenous quadruped. Her 
only attempt at such an animal is a small wild boar something like a 
peccary, but sceptics assert that even this is descended from the 
domestic pig turned loose by some former voyager. Parrots, pigeons, 
and ducks abound, also one distinctive representative of the animal 
kingdom in the form of a gigantic bat or vampire. This is a favourite 
food with the Kanakas, who further utilise its skin to make a cord 
with which they fasten stone heads to their weapons, and on which 
they string beads or shells for necklaces. Horses and cows have 
been imported from Australia, and thrive in their adopted home ; 
the horses now bred on the island, though strong, are somewhat smaller 
than their Australian sires. Sheep cannot be reared without grave diffi- 
culty, as a kind of thorn called spear grass gets into their wool, and, 
working its way through the skin, ultimately causes death. Red 
deer have been introduced by the Europeans, and have multiplied to 
such an extent as to become a nuisance. On the whole it seems 
fortunate that the islands of the Pacific knew few mammalia before 
the advent of man, for reproduction is so rapid in these regions that, 
unless they had destroyed each other, the animals would have left 
little space or sustenance for human beings. 

The fact that, save for cooking, chimneys are unknown in Noumea 
proves the mildness of the climate. Though hot it is not considered 
unhealthy, and the inhabitants can hardly suffer much during the 
summer season, as they have not as yet attempted to form any 
mountain sanatorium. 

The 14th of July was inaugurated by a review of the infantry and 
artillery quartered at Noumea, but the weather greatly interfered 
with the remaining festivities of the day. We visited the barracks 
and admired the taste with which the soldiers had decorated their 
various mess-rooms; flowers and evergreens were freely used, and 
men possessed of artistic genius had enlivened the whitewashed 
walls with patriotic sentiments and designs. Colonists were formerly 
exempt from conscription, but Frenchmen born in New Caledonia are 
now liable to serve for one year with the regiment stationed there. 

f Government House was thrown open in the evening for a public 
ball, when all the civil functionaries, naval and military officers, and 
other notabilities paid their respects to the Governor, and we had the 
opportunity of remarking how the ladies of France carried their taste 
in dress even to this remote corner of the world. Among thcse 
present was the Prince d’Anjouan, a good-looking youth of Asiatic 
type, who, together with his brother-in-law and another young 
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relative, had been conveyed to New Caledonia from the Comoro Islands 
in the neighbourhood of Madagascar. The young gentlemen had 
been involved in some insurrection, but it appears more than doubtful 
whether they had not found themselves in the wrong camp by mistake, 
and are not rather the friends than the enemies of France. At all 
events they are so regarded by the present Governor, and are enjoying 
a pleasant visit to this portion of the French dominions, with the 
hope of speedy restoration to their native country. A distinctly local 
colour was given to the entertainment by the occurrence of a pilou- 
pilou, or native dance, amidst the quadrilles and lancers of Europe. 
The company adjourned to the verandah, and men holding torches 
stood round the open space in front. The Kanakas were assembled 
according to their tribes; each party came forward in turn, and, 
arranging themselves in rows like girls in a ballet, proceeded to 
execute a variety of figures, swinging their weapons and swaying their 
bodies to and fro with a rhythmical motion, and keeping perfect time 
together without any other accompaniment than a clicking sound 
made with their mouths. They became immensely excited bv 
their own exertions, and one little Kanaka amused us extremely, as, 
whatever part of the figure was in progress, he never ceased to move 
every muscle of his face and body. One of the most spirited dances 
was that executed by the native police. It included a figure in which 
the ground was swept in unison with branches of shrubs. To this 
the ladies objected, for, as the downpour of rain continued without 
intermission, the result was the introduction into the performance of 
little fountains of mud. On being requested to drop the boughs, the 
performers produced pocket handkerchiefs from some receptacle in 
their scanty attire and used them as substitutes. The garments were 
a piece of coloured cloth or kilt reaching from the waist to the knee, 
with in some cases the addition of a loose shirt or jacket. The chiefs, 
who stood in the background, rejoiced in braided coats and European 
trousers, and when the dancing was over they were introduced and 
shook hands with us. In conclusion one of the men brought me as 
a present the arms which they had used in the pilou. 

We visited two Kanaka villages, called respectively Conception and 
St. Louis, and entirely inhabited by native Roman Catholics. The 
aboriginal belief of the Kanakas can hardly be dignified by the name 
of a religion, being little more than a superstitious regard for the 
spirits of the dead, whom they imagine to be transformed into male- 
volent demons. When any one dies his near relations envelop their 
thick woolly locks in a cap, which must not be removed for two years. 
The frizzly hair continues to grow, and makes the cap stick out like a 
balloon, but that is a matter of indifference. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the short curls, which are extraordinarily plentiful, are orna- 
mented bya long-toothed wooden comb. The dead must further be pro- 
pitiated by gifts of yams, taros, and such like dainties, placed upon their 
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tombs. The takatas, or medicine men, who evidently are of the same 
race as the priests of Bel commemorated in the Apocrypha, inform the 
pious offerers that the departed come and eat this food in the night, and 
no Daniel has as yet strewn the tell-tale ashes on the ground. These 
takatas are supposed to be capable of regulating the weather. One 
of great repute was, together with others of his countrymen, taken to 
Paris at the time of the last Exhibition. It was suggested to him 
that he should ensure fine weather for the visit of President Carnot, 
and the day proving unfavourable he was taxed with failure. Quite 
unmoved, he retorted that his method was excellent for New Caledonia, 
but unsuited to Paris. To bid the evil spirits avaunt rags are tied 
on posts outside the houses, and all the common actions of life are 
accompanied by ceremonies of exorcism. Polygamy, being expensive, 
is mainly confined to the chiefs and their near kinsmen. Cannibal- 
ism formerly prevailed, and even as late as the native rising of 1878 
several colonists were murdered and eaten by the Kanakas, but the 
custom now appears to be entirely abandoned. The natives are bright 
brown in colour and remarkably lively in expression. Their food is 
chiefly vegetable, consisting of bananas, sugar-cane, maize, yams, and 
other roots ; but they also catch and eat fish, birds, native pigs, and, 
as before mentioned, vampires. Though incapable of sustained exer- 
tion they are by no means bad agriculturists, and the first European 
settlers were astonished by the perfection of their irrigation works. 
In many parts of the mountainous country they had planted their 
vegetables in terraces, and conducted water from the summits of the 
hills by a carefully-arranged system of channels winding round and 
round the little patches of land which they had thus reclaimed from 
the bush. The French Government reserves land for their use which 
is described as so fertile that three months’ toil will afford the 
Kanaka enough for his year’s needs. The chiefs are recognised, the 
liquor traffic is forbidden, and, speaking generally, native interests 
appear to be safeguarded with paternal care. Kanaka houses are 
curious little constructions of bark and reeds, the typical ones being 
quite round with conical roofs, rather like overgrown bee-hives. Those 
belonging to the chiefs have great black wooden figures on either side 
of the doorway, and a much smaller figure stands over the entrance. 
On the very top is a wooden spire ornamented with shells and cock’s 
feathers. ‘The entrance has no door, and serves as an outlet for the 
smoke of the fire which is kindled on the earthen floor inside. The 
furniture, as far as we could see in the windowless darkness, consisted 
of a few mats and clay pots, and in exceptional cases of a wooden stool 
or framework of some description. Nevertheless, fastened to a post 
in one such hut we found a brass crucifix, and on a stool below it two 
or three Mass books. Some of the houses have made astonishing 
strides in civilisation, as witness one which possessed a blue door with 
a crystal handle, and pasted outside the door a coloured print of a 
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horse and man. Hard by the village of Conception lay one or two 
boats ; these are made of trunks of trees hollowed out by fire, with 
planks fastened across, and with a small log to act as a balance held 
away from one side by two rounded pieces of wood, after the fashion 
of the catamarans of Ceylon and Southern India. 

Most remarkable, however, is the model village of St. Louis, where 
resides Monseigneur Fraysse, Bishop of Abila and Vicar Apostolic of 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. The heavy rain preventec us 
from seeing this delightful spot to advantage, but the running stream 
with its rustic bridge, the avenues of orange trees, palms, and rosee, 
the neat rows of native houses, each in a garden of variegated shrubs 
and flowers, the whole half hidden in the side of a hill, recalled a 
village in a fairy tale suddenly summoned from the earth by an en- 
chanter’s wand. On the hill above rise the church and the Bishop’s 
house, commanding a view of the property of the mission, which 
includes schools for native boys and girls, sugar and saw mills, and a 
rum distillery ! 

The courteous and well-informed Bishop said that he estimated 
the Roman Catholic natives of New Caledonia at about a third of the 
aboriginal population. He considers that Christianity has a genuine 
effect upon their lives, as giving them the distinct notions of right 
and wrong, of which they were previously ignorant. As he put it, 
in those simple minds ‘ faith grows more rapidly than reason.’ No 
one can refrain from paying a tribute of admiration to the devoted 
missionaries who have for over forty years worked among these 
savages, always at the risk, often at the sacrifice, of their lives. 
These French missionaries have cut themselves off from home life 
and ties, they have gone without question wherever sent, and several 
among them have seen a large part of the work undertaken accom- 
plished, and are simply awaiting the summons not to home but to 
another world. I believe that all the native Christians of New Cale- 
donia proper are Roman Catholics, but in the Loyalty Islands, which 
are the most thickly populated in proportion to their size, the large 
majority are Protestants. These islands are about a hundred miles 
from the mainland. The inhabitants are all Christians; they are 
superior in intelligence, and, contrary to the general rule, are 
increasing in numbers. 

The variety of languages among the natives of New Caledonia 
and the adjoining islands is remarkable, and has added considerably 
to the labours of the missionaries. I was told that as many as fifty 
different dialects are extant, so various in construction that members 
of one tribe are constantly unable to understand those of another. 
Before leaving Noumea we paid a lengthened visit to the convict 
prison on the Ile Nou. This was a matter of some difficulty, as the 
stormy weather had rendered even the harbour rough enough to be 
very unpleasant for our man-of-war boat, attached as it was to a 
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steam tug. However, our days were numbered, and we could not 
leave without inspecting the establishment by which New Caledonia 
is best known to the outer world. The convicts are divided into five 
classes, and on first arrival are all placed in the lowest. Their pro- 
motion depends entirely on their good behaviour. After a period of 
probation within the prison precincts they are employed on public 
works, which to a well-disposed man is a more agreeable sphere, as 
affording change of air and scene. When they reach the first and 
second classes they may be assigned as workmen or servants to the 
free colonists, part of their wages being paid over to them, and part 
devoted to expenses incurred on their behalf. As the prison on the 
Ile Nou is the depot at which convicts are received on landing, it 
also serves as a place of detention for those not yet promoted, and 
almost all the men whom we saw were still in the lowest category. 
The first object which met the eye was the spot on which the guillo- 
tine is erected for executions. The judicial power over all under- 
going sentence of transportation in New Caledonia, formerly vested 
in courts-martial, is now confided to the Tribunal Maritime Spécial, 
composed of certain naval officers of specified rank, together with 
representatives of the penitentiary administration. The Governor 
nominates the individual members, and the confirmation, modifica- 
tion, or remission of the sentences passed lies in his hands. Libérés 
are subject to the ordinary tribunals. When a convict is beheaded 
all the others confined in the prison are brought out, and kneel 
around to witness the execution. 

Each surveillant, or French warder, is assisted by two or three 
of the Kanaka police. These men are not allowed, as a rule, to touch 
white people, except under the direct supervision of their European 
officers, but if a criminal runs away it is their duty to pursue him. 
He might as well be followed by bloodhounds. They run with unflag- 
ging speed, and when they come up with their quarry they knock 
him on the head, half kill him with blows, tie him hand and foot, 
and having slung him on a pole, two of them carry him back in 
triumph. The threat to let loose the Kanaka police is very efficacious 
in preventing attempts to escape. 

In one of the first yards which we entered we were confronted 
by a number of iron gates, which on being opened disclosed long 
bare rooms with rows of narrow beds on either side. Here were con- 
fined in common closely cropped and shaven men, dressed in dust- 
coloured cotton jackets and trousers, and, for the most part, with the 
vacant stare denoting a low order of intelligence. These men are 
employed in work required in the interior of the prison. Others, of 
somewhat higher grade, are cooks, or occupied in agricultural work 
on the island. The food, which we saw in course of preparation, 
consists of bread, meat, soup, and vegetables, and a good deal of rice. 
It appears to be sufficiently plentiful and nutritious, though the 
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small wooden buckets in which it is served out are not very attractive. 
From the common prisons we were taken to the cellular department, 
a painful but necessary part of the arrangements, since corporal 
punishment is totally abolished. The cells are small dark chambers, 
lighted from above, and with heavily barred doors. Two were opened 
for our inspection, and in one was a fine strong young man, who, 
when he stood up, seemed almost to fill the narrow room. He was 
originally sentenced to transportation for recklessly firing at people 
with a revolver, and killing at least one of them. While undergoing 
the penalty he again became violent and bit a warder, for which he 
was condemned to death; but this decree was commuted to seven 
years’ confinement in the cells. Here he had to pass the whole of 
his days alone, except for half an hour twice in the twenty-four 
hours, when he was brought out for exercise in a tiny enclosed space, 
where he was marched round and round with companions in mis- 
fortune, to whom he was rigidly forbidden to speak. Strictly, he 
ought to have been exercised alone, but it is practically impossible 
to supply guards for the purpose of giving each man his daily 
walk in solitude. Of course he was a great criminal; still, it was 
impossible to hear unmoved his plea to the Governor to either permit 
him to share occasionally in the internal work of the prison outside 
his cell, or else to let the sentence of death be executed upon him 
and thus to terminate his misery. 

A considerable number of convicts were being treated in the hos- 
pital, a large and airy range of buildings on higher ground than the 
prison. Fever, rheumatism, neuralgia, and accidents occurring in 
the course of daily labour account for most of the cases, but many 
men injure themselves, cutting off fingers and putting out eyes to 
escape their compulsory tasks. The sisters in charge pointed out to 
us one man who, cured of a broken arm, had deliberately fallen out 
of bed and broken it again, in order to remain in hospital. 

Finally we visited the lunatics, and here were some of the most 
pitiful cases, notably that of a celebrated lawyer of Lyons, trans- 
ported for having killed a man with whose sister he was in love, and 
who had tried to prevent the marriage. The superior refinement of 
this poor fellow’s features, and the agonised expression which told 
how keenly-felt degradation had finally overthrown his reason, can- 
not easily be forgotten. No one could doubt the humane treatment 
of the prisoners and the good order preserved on the whole, but a 
mass of criminals congregated together can never excite other than 
painful feelings. 

The récidivistes, so often mentioned in international discussions, 
are habitual criminals who, by a law passed in 1885, are liable to 
relégation, or perpetual residence in French colonial possessions. 
This relégation can only be cancelled under very exceptional circum- 
stances, such as when the récidiviste has rendered special services to 
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the colony allotted to him as his abode. The original proposal of the 
French Government to send récidivistes to New Caledonia was warmly 
opposed by New South Wales and Queensland, who feared that the 
partial freedom to be accorded to these settlers would facilitate their 
intrusion into Australia. 

The récidivistes are now divided into two classes, the ‘ individual’ 
and the ‘collective.’ The individual récidiviste is one who, having 
satisfied the authorities as to his present good conduct and means of 
earning an honest livelihood, is permitted to reside where he pleases 
within the limits of the colony, under certain conditions as to sur- 
veillance, and is subject to the ordinary tribunals. Those, on the 
contrary, who are condemned to relégation collective are kept together 
in a sort of reformatory settlement, where they are obliged to work, 
and are under a special jurisdiction. If particularly well-conducted, 
a member of the relégation collective may be promoted to relégation 
individuelle, 

The Ile des Pins, situated about forty-four miles to the south-east 
of New Caledonia, was selected in 1872 as the place of detention for 
the Communists, with the exception of some of the superior political 
prisoners such as Henri Rochefort and Louise Michel. These resided 
near the capital, where the latter gave music Jessons and is still 
remembered for her charity. The amnesty of 1880, however, almost 
depopulated the Ile des Pins, and it is now appropriated to the 
relégués collectifs. Last year nearly 1,200 male and 187 female 
récidivistes were interned there. The men are employed on public 
works, and the women are under the charge of Sisters. If the Sisters 
find that one of the women committed to their care, whether réci- 
diviste or, I believe, ordinary criminal, is a promising subject, they 
inform the authorities and ask them to look out for a suitable 
husband among the male convicts showing a tendency to reformation. 
The bridegroom selected is allowed to pay his addresses under the 
chaperonage of the worthy nuns, and, if his suit is successful, the 
hopeful pair are married, and generally provided with a little land as 
a start in life. The law, however, does not abandon its interest in 
their domestic concerns. If children appear in the household they 
are taken away from the parents when four or five years old, and 
placed in institutions where they receive due religious and social 
training. The parents are permitted to visit them, and after some 
years to remove them, if they repay to the State all the money 
expended meanwhile on their education. This condition renders the 
privilege of withdrawal practically nugatory. The children are said 
to turn out wel], and one can only hope that the parents are philo- 
sophical enough to balance the future advantage of their offspring 
against the present pangs of separation. Women transported for in- 
fanticide are found to make the best mothers. The limited time at 
our disposal unfortunately prevented our visiting the mines, wherein 
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consist the real riches of New Caledonia. Coal, cobalt, chrome, 
and silver lead ore are worked, and, above all, nickel, of which 
in 1890 over 22,600 tons were exported from the colony. The 
nickel is said to be of excellent quality, and, as up to the present 
time the mines are worked from the surface, it is obtainable without 
undue expense. One franc a year per hectare is paid for permission 
to prospect, and a further three francs for concession of freehold ; 
but the questions of royalties on output payable to the Government, 
and of dead rent for unworked holdings, are still unsettled, and when 
the law on these points is finally decided there will doubtless exist 
greater inducement for capitalists to invest freely than there can be 
while uncertainty prevails. ; 

The Government of New Caledonia is also anxious to obtain full 
powers to sell land; at present none can be alienated without sanction 
given in Paris, and the Government of the Republic does not like to 
remove this restriction, as if all territorial rights were parted with it 
would no longer have the means of extending its penitential settle- 
ments. Though the libérés are largely employed in the mines, and 
sometimes as servants to private masters, their presence is by no 
means appreciated by the free inhabitants, who have therefore not 
the slightest wish to facilitate further transportation. 

Everything possible is done to promote free emigration. A party 
of agricultural colonists came out in our ship; they had received free 
passages, and on landing were to be settled in the interior, supplied 
with rations for six months, with tools, and with Kanaka labour to 
clear land for them. Families generally receive about twenty-five 
hectares of land, and begin by planting maize. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to induce a Frenchman to establish himself so far from his 
native country; while his ingenuity and industry are great, he is 
essentially of a social disposition, and the hand-to-hand fight with a 
hitherto unknown nature, which has its attractions for many an 
Englishman, rather repels the lively Gaul. 

Though land in the interior of New Caledonia is to be had 
almost for the asking, in the town of Noumea it is remarkably dear. 
Some was sold for fifteen francs a square metre during our stay, and 
as much as twenty-five francs a metre has been paid for favourable 
sites. Consequently house rent is very high. 

Previous to our departure we attended the municipal ball in 
the large and well-arranged town hall, and there said farewell to our 
friends with much regret. Many of them accompanied us on board, 
and our boat was escorted by barges manned with Kanakas bearing 
torches, which had a very pretty effect. We carried away a store of 
pleasant recollections, and trust that Australia will continue to 
witness the prosperity of what our French friends aptly called ‘sa 


jeune sceur la Nouvelle-Calédonie.’ 
M. E. JERSEY. 
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WHERE DID COLUMBUS FIRST LAND 
IN 1492? 


Ir WILL probably be conceded that the most important event that 
has taken place for eighteen centuries was the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus. I say the discovery, although it is 
now well known that Columbus was not the first inhabitant of the 
Old World who set foot upon the Western shores. Putting aside the 
manifold evidences in Central America—the pyramids of Chiapa, and 
those mysterious cities of Palenque, and Copal, and Uxmal, with 
their Cyclopean architecture and hieroglyphic symbols, which point 
almost irresistibly to some connection in the dim forgotten past with 
a civilisation similar to that of Egypt—we have the tradition of the 
voyage of St. Brendan in the fifth century from the coast of Kerry 
to some Western lands; and in more than one old Norse Saga we 
have the history of the voyages of Biorne, and Lief, and Thorwald ; 
the two latter following in the wake of Biorne, who in 986 appears 
to have sailed down the Straits of Belle Isle and settled for a time 
either in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 

But these discoveries led to no practical result. There was not 
then the combination of propitious circumstances that we find five 
hundred years later. In 1492 the war waged against the Moors by 
Ferdinand and Isabella had just been brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Grenada and the complete triumph over the last of the 
caliphs, Abdullah. 

That war tested the endurance of the Spanish nation, and teemed 
with incidents of romantic and chivalrous bravery. Its triumphant 
conclusion left the Spanish people ina state of patriotic and religious 
exaltation. It was not alone the triumph over a rival nation. It 
was the triumph of the Cross over the Crescent, the Christian over 
the Moslem, and thousands of trained and valorous soldiers, who for 
years had been subjected to all the hardships of the soldier's life on 
active service, were ready to join in any adventure that promised 
booty, and glory, and the propagation of the faith. 

When, therefore, the first glowing accounts of the discoveries of 
Columbus were brought back there was no lack of this splendid 
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fighting material, and great numbers started from Spain, each return- 
ing ship bearing tidings of fresh discoveries. Reverses there were, and 
disappointments from time to time, but in the main the stream of 
adventurers flowed on, until within forty years the great and wealthy 
nations of the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru had crumbled 
to dust before the invincible valour of Cortez and Pizarro, and the 
Spanish flag waved over the whole of Central America and the two 
thousand miles of South American coast from Panama to Potosi. 

It is not necessary to pursue further the career of Spain in the 
Southern continent, or to follow the fortunes of France or England 
in that of North America; it is enough to realise that the discovery 
of America changed the centre of commercial activity from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, gave to Spain for fifty years the com- 
mand of the sea, and transformed the mysterious boundary of the Old 
World into the most frequented of all the ocean tracks. It was the 
immediate cause of the growth of England as a maritime power, for 
it was not until the predatory instincts of the West Country heroes 
led them to the Spanish Main that the sons of England began to 
figure as sea rovers. Hawkins, Frobisher, Davis, Drake, and Cavendish 
all operated in the Western and Southern seas. Frobisher and Davis 
began by looking for a north-west passage to the Indies, that they 
now knew must lie beyond America; but in those days all sea courses 
of adventurous English sailors led sooner or later to the Spanish Main, 
where, with or without letters of marque, they sallied forth to gather 
property, like the Scandinavian Vikings of a thousand years before. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the struggle for 
the New World was a leading cause in every great European war, and 
the ultimate outcome of the discovery is that, after the lapse of four 
centuries, ninety-six millions of people, the majority of whom are of 
European descent, are settled in the two American continents, while 
from a comparatively small European state England has grown into 
the greatest empire of the world, holding one-fifth of its area, ruling 
over one-fifth of its population, and passing through her ports more 
than one-fourth of the entire volume of its trade. 

Discoveries of unknown lands have been made in many different 
ways. By accident, like that of the Northman Biorne, who, voyag- 
ing from Iceland to the settlement of Greenland, was driven by stress 
of weather to the south-west until he reached the American shore. 
By the march of a conqueror, as Alexander the Great marched away 
into Asia two thousand two hundred years ago with his twelve 
thousand Macedonians, and conquered the Kingdom of Darius, 
forcing his way through Persia and Afghanistan into India, where 
he fought Porus upon the very ground where Lord Gough fou 
the Sikhs at Chillianwallah. By travellers like Marco Polo, wr 
in the thirteenth century employed by Kublai Khan the Tr 
sent on var'ou: missions through what we now know as 
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Empire, and whose descriptions of Cipango and Cathay influenced all 
later explorers. By voyagers like Bartolomeo Diaz, who, creeping 
along the inhospitable shores of West Africa, at length discovered 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he named Cape Stormy. But 
Columbus was the first man, so far as we know, who, having patiently 
accumulated facts and examined probabilities, came to the conclusion 
that about three thousand miles to the westward lay Cipango and 
Cathay, with all their treasures and wealth of silks and spices, and 
in pursuance of that conclusion was prepared to launch out. boldly 
into the deep, and to sail away over that mysterious boundary of 
the Old World into the dark and vast unknown. 

The evidence that there was land to the westward was certainly 
very strong. Four hundred and fifty leagues westward of Cape St. 
Vincent Martin Vincente had found a piece of wcod curiously wrought. 
Pedro Correa, the husband of the sister of Columbus’s wife, had found 
a similar piece off Puerto Santo, as well as some large bamboo canes. 
At the Azores trees had drifted on shore unlike any which grow in 
Europe, and at Flores the bodies of two men had been washed ashore 
whose features and complexion were not those of Europeans, Moors, 
or Negroes ; two canoes had also been cast ashore there. . Besides 
these facts there was an assumption that the countries of Cathay and 
Cipango extended farther round by the east than their real position. 
The history of the voyage of St. Brendan was probably known all 
along the west coast of Europe, and it may be assumed that on his 
visit to Iceland the inquiring mind of Columbus did not neglect to 
examine the statements in Snorro Sturlsen’s ‘ Heimskringla,’ not alone 
of the voyages of Lief and his countrymen, but also the tradition that 
fishermen from ‘ Limeric’ on the coast of Ireland had been driven to 
the west, where they found a great land, whence they returned in 
safety. 

It is unnecessary now to enter into the details of all the difficulties 
with which Columbus had to contend before he finally succeeded in 
obtaining a Royal commission and Royal favour, without which it 
was useless for him to attempt to induce any person to assist in the 
preparation of an expedition. Refused by King John of Portugal, 
and his offer declined by Henry the Seventh of England, he spent 
seven long years in trying to obtain a hearing at the Spanish Court, 
and his ultimate success was due to the action of Queen Isabella, who 
remained to the day of her death his patroness and steadfast friend. 

Columbus sailed from Palos, a port on the south-eastern coast of 
Spain, on Friday, the 3rd of August 1492, with three ships, the 
‘Santa Maria,’ the ‘ Pinta,’ and the ‘ Nina,’ of which one only, the 
‘Santa Maria,’ was decked. He arrived at the Canaries on the 12th, 
where he remained to refit and take in provisions, until the 6th of 
September, on which day he set sail from the island of Gomera, but 
was becalmed until the 8th, when he met the trade winds and steered 
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west. At first all went well and cheerily, but as day followed day 
without a sight of land the hearts of the sailors began to sink. For 
days they ploughed through the thick mass of golden weed that fills 
the Sargasso sea, spreading far as eye can reach like a field of ripe 
grain. Away beyond it, with the steady trade wind filling his sails, 
and the blue waters of these southern seas dancing in the sunlight. 
Sut sunlight and blue water would not satisfy the crew, who daily 
murmured more and more. 

And now what must have seemed to them a horrible portent was 
discovered. The needle no longer pointed steadily, but day by day 
shifted its position unaccountably, so that, abandoned by the hitherto 
faithful compass, they felt that they were being hurried to some 
terrible doom, and implored that an attempt so palpably impossible 
should be relinquished. Columbus persuaded and commanded by 
turns. He concealed the real distance run day after day, that they 
might not feel themselves so far from home, while he held out to them 
rich promises of the golden store that awaited them. On the 10th of 
October his journal says the crew murmured loudly and declared that 
they could stand it no longer ; but the stout admiral encouraged them 
as usual, and he added at the same time that it was useless to murmur, 
because he had come to find’ the Indies, and was going to continue 
until he found them, with God’s help. 

This was the last of his trials, for on the 11th indications of 
land began to appear. They saw a sea bird, and floating by the 
vessel they saw a green rush. They also found floating a piece of 
carved wood and a little stick loaded with dog-roses, At ten o'clock 
that night the admiral saw, or thought he saw, a light. He called 
the attention of two people to it, one of whom saw it, the other did 
not. It is described in the journal as like a small candle that was 
being hoisted and lowered. This would go to show that the light 
was not on land. I do not think that any great importance ought 
to be attached to that light, even though the admiral thought he 
saw it twice. In those seas a floating medusa, or a flying-fish, as it 
leaps from the water, or falls back on the completion of its flight, 
would produce, in certain conditions of the sea, a phosphorescent light 
that would rise and fall with the wave, and might be mistaken for 
the light of a candle by a man looking out so eagerly as the admiral 
must have looked after the indications of the day; and the fact that 
the ships did not lay-to until daylight proves that Columbus could 
not have been very certain of it. 

However, four hours afterwards, at two o’clock on the morning of 
Friday, the 12th of October, Roderigo de Triana, a sailor on board 
the ‘ Pinto,’ sighted land about two leagues off, and, gazing as I have 
gazed upon that very strand, glittering white in the bright southern 
moonlight, I have pictured to myself with what gratitude and joy 
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the sailors and their great leader saw before them the prize for which 
they had adventured so much. 

The foregoing is a short statement of the events that led up to 
the discovery. The admiral spent all that day on shore, where he 
found many natives, friendly and trusting, who flocked to the shore 
to see the white-winged ships and these gorgeously attired men, who 
had evidently floated down from the clouds or up from the under 
world—in either case, heavenly visitors to be received with trusting 
confidence. These people were the Lucayans. They were finely 
formed and of a gentle and trustful nature. Their ultimate fate was 
asad one. . For the present they were safe. They had neither gold 
nor precious stones to tempt the cupidity of the new-comers, and the 
intercourse was of the most friendly nature. But eight years after- 
wards Bobadilla was sent to Hispaniola to supersede Columbus, and 
the following year he was in turn superseded by Ovando, whose 
cruelty to the native races was terrible. Having worked to death in 
the gold mines almost the entire population of Hispaniola, in an evil 
moment he bethought him of the Lucayans, and having obtained 
permission from Spain, he despatched ships to these islands to obtain 
labour. These ships reappeared in the Lucayos seventeen years after 
the first discovery. They assured the natives that they had come 
direct from heaven, where they had left all the parents and friends 
who had gone before, and who only required the presence of those 
remaining to be perfectly happy. They then offered to convey any 
person who was willing to take passage with them, and thus enable 
them to rejoin their lost friends without having to pass through the 
gates of death. A leading trait in the character of the Lucayans 
was an abiding affection for their departed parents and friends. Such 
an opportunity was too good to be lost, and thousands flocked to the 
ships. 

When the Spaniards had thus entrapped as many as possible, the 
remainder were taken by force, being even hunted down by dogs, 
until the entire population was transported to misery and death. 
Las Casas writes :— 


I have found many dead in the road; others gasping under the trees in the 
pangs of death, faintly crying ‘ Hunger, hunger ;’ 


and Peter Martyr describes them as escaping to the northern coast, 


where they continue for hour after hour, until nature becomes utterly exhausted, 
when, stretching out their arms towards the ocean, as if to take a last embrace of 
their distant country, they sink down and expire without a groan. 


That is a touching picture of those poor people, whose very race 
is now an unsolved ethnological problem. Like the Bethuks of 
Newfoundland, they have been absolutely swept away, and probably 
for a hundred years the Bahama Islands were uninhabited except 
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when the pirates who soon infested the Spanish Main took possession 
of one or two harbours, from which they sallied out to prey upon the 
Spanish galleons, returning from the Gulf of Mexico with cargoes of 
gold and silver and pearls. 

It is evident that this entire destruction of the inhabitants of the 
Lucayos seriously adds to the difficulty of deciding upon which island 
Columbus landed. No vestige of tradition remains, and the landfall 
is still a matter in dispute. The island has been variously identified, 
with Mayaguana, by Varnhagen in 1864; with Samana, by Fox in 
1880; with Turks Island, by Navarrete in 1825; with Cat Island, 
by Washington Irving in 1828, and by Humboldt, who accepted 
Irving’s conclusions in 1836; and with Watling’s Island, by Munoz 
in 1798, by Becher in 1856, by Peschell in 1857, and by Major in 
1871. 

The celebration of the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
the West Indies by Columbus lends additional interest to the vexed 
question of the real landfall, as among the proceedings of the 
celebration will probably be included a visit to the spot by the 
ships of war of Spain, England, France, the United States, and other 
countries interested in the North and South American continents. 
In dealing with the question I can neither lay claim to the nautical 
knowledge of one class of the writers quoted above, nor the literary 
acumen of the other; but while, with the exception of Captain Fox, 
none of those who have written so fully of the landfall of Columbus 
have ever visited the Bahamas, I have sailed about those islands 
with the diary of Columbus in my hands, endeavouring to arrive at 
a conclusion as to his courses, and to identify from his descrip- 
tions the places mentioned by him. During the three years of my 
residence in the Bahamas I made careful inquiries about the tides 
and currents, that make the Bahama Banks even now the most 
dangerous portion of the Western Atlantic, and I think that I have 
satisfactory grounds for the conclusion at which I have arrived, that 
the Guanahani upon which Columbus landed is Watling’s Island. 

There are three methods by which we can attempt to solve the 
question of the landfall: by following the course and distance sailed 
from the Canaries across the Atlantic, and on from Guanahani day 
by day to Cuba; by tracing backward from a known port in Cuba to 
Guanahani; or by identifying that island by its physical aspects as 
described by Columbus, 

The first of these methods is the one adopted by the various 
writers referred to. Probably, if the original diary of Columbus could 
be found, this method would be satisfactory ; but some important 
details must have been omitted by Las Casas, whose abridged copy of 
the original diary is the most reliable record now within our reach, for 
there are very great difficulties in verifying the courses as laid down 
from any one of the five islands mentioned as the landfall. The most 
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exhaustive work written on this subject is that published by the 
United States Government in the report by Captain Fox, of the 
United States Navy, in 1880, for the Coast and Geodetic Survey De- 
partment. That report contains the diary from the 11th of October 
to the 28th of October, in parallel columns—the original Spanish in 
one, with the translation in the other—and Captain Fox follows with 
a consideration of the tracks as laid down by Navarrete from Grand 
Turk, by Irving from Cat, by Varnhagen from Mayaguana, and by 
Becher from Watling’s, giving in each case his arguments against 
that particular track. He goes further, and lays down a track from 
Samana, which he adopts as the landfall, and, to be consistent, he 
gives three discrepancies. At p. 57 of the report he says :— 


From end to end of the Samana track there are but three discrepancies. At 
the third island (visited by Columbus) two leagues ought to be two miles. At the 
fourth island twelve leagues ought to be twelve miles. The bearing between the 
third and fourth islands is not quite as the chart has it, nor does it agree with the 
course he steered. 


The difficulties that Captain Fox found in fitting in the courses 
and distances given by Las Casas in the abridged diary with the 
various islands whose position is now so clearly charted is the diffi- 
culty with which every inquirer into the question of the landfall of 
Columbus has been confronted, and which no inquirer has yet sur- 
mounted. The courses mentioned by Columbus begin where, in the 
diary of the 13th of October, he writes that he ‘determined to wait 
until to-morrow evening, and then to sail for the south-west,’ having 
gathered from the inhabitants of Guanahani that on an island to the 
southward there was a king who had large gold vessels and gold 
in abundance. On the 15th he mentions that having set sail on the 
14th he came to an island ‘five leagues distant, or rather seven,’ 
which ran north and south five leagues, and east and west ten leagues. 
Further on he notes that he set sail for another large island that 
appeared in the west, which was distant from Santa Maria nine leagues, 
which in the diary of next day he reduces to eight leagues. Having 
sailed to the north-west of this island, named Fernandina, until he 
discovered a harbour, which he describes, he went about and sailed 
all night, steering sometimes east and sometimes south-east, which 
brought him to the south-east cape, an island, next morning (diary, 
17th). On the 19th the Admiral set sail to the south-east, and in 
three hours he saw an island to the east, which he reached ‘at its 
northern extremity before midday. From this point he saw a cape, 
the position of which is thus placed in the diary of the 19th :— 


The coast ran from the rocky islet to the westward, and there was in it twelve 
leagues as far as a cape which I called Cape Beautiful. 


He visited this cape between the 19th and 23rd, on which day 
(diary, 24th) he set sail for Cuba from the rocky islet. He writes :— 
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At midnight I weighed anchor from the island of Isabela, the cape of thé 
rocky islet. . . . I sailed until day to the west-south-west, and at dawn the wind 
calmed and it rained, and so almost all night; and I remained with little wind 
until after midday, and then the wind began to blow very lovely, and I carried all 
the sails of the ship: the mainsail, two bonnets, the foresail, the spritsail, and the 
mizzen and the maintopsail, and the boat astern. ThusI followed my course until 
nightfall, and then Cape Verde of the island of Fernandina, which is towards the 
south, towards the west, remained to the north-west of me, and there was from me 
to it seven leagues. 


From a point to the south of this, where he had drifted during | 
the night, having lowered his sails lest he should find himself too close 
to the coast of Cuba before morning, he sailed next day west-south- 
west for five leagues, then changed his course to the west for ten 
leagues, when at one o'clock P.M. he had gone forty-four miles, and 
he then sighted land, commonly assumed to be the Ragged Islands. 

This is all the information in our possession as to the courses of 
Columbus in the Bahamas. Now, take the chart and fit in these 
courses with Navarrete from Turks Island, with Varnhagen from 
Mayaguana, with Fox from Samana, with Becher from Watling’s 
Island, and with Washington Irving from Cat Island. To realise the 
difficulties fully it is necessary to know these islands. Columbus 
named four islands—San Salvador, Santa Maria de la Concepcion, 
Fernandina, and Isabela, and a small island close to the latter he 
called the Rocky Islet. It is almost inconceivable that he passed any 
considerable island without naming it, and indeed he mentions in the 
diary of the 15th, as his reason for anchoring at the cape of the 
island of Santa Maria de la Concepcion, ‘ it was my desire not to pass 
any island without taking possession of it,’ yet Becher makes him 
pass the island now called Rum Cay and give his first name to the 
northern end of Long Island. The difficulty has been to find on 
Fernandina the harbour described by Columbus. Were there such 
a harbour between the north-east point of Long Island and Clarence 
harbour, about forty miles to the south, there would have been no 
necessity to group together two islands twenty-seven miles apart, 
even though we find a colourable support for his assumption in the 
expression used in the diary of the 16th, ‘the islands of Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion.’ Navarrete makes Columbus sail north-west 
instead of south-west, and creates one island out of the entire Caicos 
group. He then leaves him sixty miles from the next island, which 
Columbus himself, after having sailed the distance, states was eight 
leagues. He then boldly inserts courses and distances which are 
not to be found in the diary. 

Varnhagen starts Columbus from Mayaguana by steering north 
of west for an island forty miles away, ignoring the statement in the 
diary that the second island was distant from Guanahani seven 
leagues, or 22°3 nautical miles. 

Fox makes Samana the landfall; he carries his course in the 
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proper direction, and the distance named, to the group formed by 
Acklin, Crooked Island, and Fortune Island. But here a difficulty at 
once presents itself. He anchors the Admiral at the western cape, 
which he assumes is the cape of the island of Santa Maria de la Con- 
cepcion, and he, as also Varnhagen, takes him back on the 19th 
to this very cape, which Columbus does not recognise, but re-names 
Cape Beautiful! This is attempted to be explained by saying that 
he saw different sides of the cape on the two occasions ; but to any 
person who has visited the place the weakness of this explanation is 
apparent. In the first place, he could not at any time have landed 
except to the south of Bird Rock, which is a very prominent feature 
from either the western or northern shore. But beyond this, he 
describes an expedition made up a ‘river’ during his stay at the 
Rocky Islet, which clearly marks the north-west point of Crooked 
Island as Cape Beautiful. It was not a river, but a deep creek, ex- 
tending from the south of Crooked Island nearly up to the Cape. I 
have pulled up this creek, which might well be described as a river, 
being about sixty feet wide, with high banks that present all the aspects 
of river scenery. This is the only creek of the kind in any of the 
Bahamas, except Freshwater Creek on the island of Andros, two 
hundred and forty miles to the north-west, and entirely outside the 
possible courses of Columbus. Therefore the account of his visit to it 
conclusively marks the north-west of Crooked Island as Cape Beauti- 
ful, and it is more than improbable that Columbus could have within 
five days from his visit to the island of Santa Maria de la Concepcion 
so entirely forgotten it as he must have, if Captain Fox’s landfall of 
Samana be the true one. 

Again, Captain Fox makes his course on the 16th take him to 
‘ Fernandina’ at Cape Verde, which is at the southern extremity of 
Long Island, due west from Bird Rock on Crooked Island ; but Colum- 
bus writes on the 17th: ‘ My wish was to follow the coast of the island 
[‘ Fernandina ’] where I was, to the south-east, because it all runs to 
the north-north-west and south-south-east.’ Therefore there must 
have been land to the south of him. 

Washington Irving sends him to the south-east instead of south- 
west, and assumes that Concepcion Island, two and three-quarter miles 
long and one and three-quarters broad, is the island described by 
Columbus. It is just possible, but highly improbable, that this 
island might in 1492 have covered the extreme limit of the reef that 
now surrounds it. Had it done so it would have been eight miles 
from north to south, and five from east to west. He then, to get the 
Admiral to Exuma, shapes a course taking him past the high land of 
the north of Long Island, which he ignores, and from Exuma boldly 
sends him over a portion of the Bahama Bank, not navigable even 
for boats. 

There are four places described by Columbus which, granting the 
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truth of the descriptions, ought to be recognisable to-day. They are 
Guanahani, the harbour on Fernandina, Cape Beautiful, and the 
Rocky Islet. There is another point in the diary that ought to be 
easily determined, that is the point of departure at nightfall on the 
24th. This is the description in the diary of how Columbus arrived 


there :— 


At midnight we weighed anchor from the island of Isabela, the cape of the 
Rocky Islet, which is on the northern side, where I was lying, in order to go to 
Cuba... .I sailed until day to the west-south-west, and at dawn the wind 
calmed and it rained, and so almost all night; and I remained with little wind 
until after midday, and then the wind began to blow very lovely, and I carried all 
the sails of the ship: the mainsail, two bonnets, the foresail, the spritsail, and the 
mizzen and the maintopsail, and the boatastern. Thus I followed my course until 
nightfall, and then Cape Verde of the island of Fernandina, which is towards the 
south towards the west, remained to the north-west of me, and there was from me 


to it seven leagues. 


Granting the position of Cape Verde, this point of departure seems 
to be the most accurate position named in the diary. Becher and 
Fox accept it, and Varnhagen places it a few miles to the north. 
Suppose we give the Admiral’s ship three knots an hour from mid- 
night until dawn (say 6 a.M.), ‘when the wind calmed,’ and eight 
knots from midday, when ‘ the wind began to blow very lovely,’ and 


he carried all his sails until nightfall ; this will give us eighteen knots 
to dawn, and forty-eight knots from midday to nightfall, in all sixty- 
six nautical miles. Now the distance from the Rocky Islet, assuming 
that it is the north end of Fortune Island, to the point seven leagues 
south-east of Cape Verde is about fourteen miles, that from Cape 
Beautiful or Bird Rock is twenty miles. Nay more, there is not 
among all the islands of the Bahamas a spot bearing twenty-two miles 
south-east of any island, and from fifty to sixty-six miles west-south- 
west of any other island, except a point south-east of the southern 
end of Acklin Island, from which Mayaguana would bear about east- 
north-east from sixty to seventy miles. But no writer has ever sug- 
gested that Cape Beautiful or Rocky Islet was on Mayaguana, and 
there are no places on that island that would answer the descrip- 
tion. 

Before I leave the subject of the courses of Columbus, which pre- 
sent such difficulties, I would call attention to one term in the diary 
that seems to a certain extent to support the theory of Becher and 
Washington Irving—that he did visit Exuma, which was the Fernan- 
dina of his diary. The following passage will be noticed by those 
who read the diary of the 15th :— 
and, being in the gulf [the italics are mine], midway between these two islands, 
namely, that of Santa Maria and this large one, to which I give the name of 
Fernandina. 


Now, any person examining the chart will see that by no stretch 
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of the imagination could the sea between Rum Cay and Long Island, 
or between Fortune Island and Long Island, be called a gulf. A gulf 
is a partially land-locked sea, and no sailor would describe a portion 
of the sea asa gulf if it were not partially land-locked. This is exactly 
what that deep gulf called Exuma Sound is. It is one of the two 
great gulfs that sweep into the great Bahama Bank. Exuma Sound 
is a gulf of about one thousand fathoms in depth, which runs up to 
the north-west for over one hundred miles, with an average breadth 
of thirty miles. The northern mouth of the gulf is formed by the 
south shore of Cat Island, the southern by the north shore of Long 
Island. From this point to Exuma the bank sweeps round in a curve, 
the edge being, like all the edges of the bank, dotted here and there 
with rocks. It would be impossible to sail from Long Island to Exuma 
without remarking this curve, with the sudden and striking change 
from the deep blue of the waters of the Exuma Sound to the light 
aquamarine of the water over the shallow banks—from two to four 
fathoms over white coral sand. Therefore it appears to me that the 
term is significant, and, bearing in mind that the island of Great 
Exuma contains such a harbour as he described, it is worth consider- 
ing whether, putting aside the difficulty of following his courses, these 
two facts do not afford some presumptive evidence of his having visited 
Exuma Captain Fox strongly denies the possibility of his having 
sailed from Exuma round by the north of Long Island, and down to 
Cape Verde on the night of the 17th, as a course sometimes east, 
sometimes south-east, would hardly clear the north of Long Island. 
But at certain times of the moon a very strong easterly current runs 
off the banks. I have in my possession an account written by the 
Hon. J. Webb, of Nassau, who, when Inspector of Schools in 1864, left 
Port Howe, on the south side of Cat Island, on a Saturday night, with 
a light north-westerly wind blowing, and steered south-south-east for 
Great Harbour in Long Island, seventy miles away. At daylight 
next morning they found themselves swept by a strong easterly cur- 
rent to the north of Rum Cay. On the other hand, when Columbus 
anchored next morning he evidently thought that he was anchored 
at the south-east point of Fernandina. 

The outcome of every attempt hitherto made to solve the question 
by following the courses is that the problem is insoluble. 

But happily there remains the description of Guanahani; and, 
putting courses aside, if we find in the Bahama group an island that 
answers that description, and if there is no other island in the group 
that will correspond with it, then, assuming that the landing was 
made on one of the islands north of Cuba, we may fairly accept that 
island so described as the landfall. 

Before we proceed to consider the natural features of these islands 
it will be well to bear in mind their peculiar formation. The colony 
of the Bahamas consists of twenty-nine islands, 661 cays, and 2,387 
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rocks, the total area of which is 4,466 square miles. The largest of 
these islands fringe the Great and Little Bahama Banks, which are in 
reality the flat tops of two submarine mountains 12,000 feet high. 
The area of these two flat mountain summits is about 43,000 square 
miles, and, except where the islands and rocks crop up, the banks are 
covered with water from half a fathom to five fathoms in depth. The 
Great Bank is pierced by two deep inlets, the tongue of the ocean 
from the north, and Exuma Sound from the south-east. Each inlet or 
gulf has an average depth of about one thousand fathoms. 

On the eastern edge of the bank are three of the principal islands 
of the group, Eleuthera, Cat Island, and Long Island, and from the 
northern point of the latter the bank sweeps round by the Exuma 
Cays, which with Great and Little Exuma islands form the western bank 
of the Exuma Sound. The seaward or eastern side of Exuma, Cat 
Island, and Long Island is so precipitous that at the distance of one 
mile from the shore the soundings give two thousand fathoms. The 
small islands to the eastward—Concepcion, Watling’s Island, Rum 
Cay, Samana, &c.—are all the tops of isolated mountains with the same 
precipitous sides, as all around them is found the same profound 
ocean depths. There is no evidence of any subsidence having taken 
place in these islands; but granting the most rapid subsidence known 
to geological research within the very short period of four centuries, 
the area could not have been materially greater than it is to-day. I 
have examined the soundings on the banks noted in the Admiralty 
charts of fifty years ago, and they are not different from the present 
soundings, and any argument based upon assumed physical changes 
of magnitude since the discovery cannot stand. I assume that in the 
main the islands now present the same appearance that they did 
in 1492, with the exception that the trees were larger then, the forests 
thicker, and possibly fresh water was more abundant. 

The following observations from the diary are all the facts that we 
possess bearing upon the description of Guanahani. On the 13th 
Columbus writes :— 

I determined to wait until to-morrow evening, and then to sail for the south- 
west, for many of them told me that there was land to the south and south-west, 
and to the north-west, and that those from the north-west came frequently to fight 
with them, and so go to the south-west to get gold and precious stones, This island 
is very large and very level, and has very green trees and abundance of water, and 
a very large lagoon in the middle, without any mountains ; and all is covered with 
verdure most pleasing to the eye. 


And on the 14th he writes :— 


At dawn I ordered the boat of the ship and the boats of the caravels to be got 
ready, and went along the island in a north-north-easterly direction to see the other 
side, which was the other side of the east, and also to see the villages; and saw 
two or three, and their inhabitants coming to the shore calling on us and praising 
God ; some brought us water, some eatables, A crowd of men and women came, 
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each bringing something, giving thanks to God, throwing themselves down and 
lifting their hands to heaven and entreating us to land there; but I was afraid of 
a reef of rocks which entirely surrounded that island, although there is within it 
depth enough and ample harbour for all the vessels of Christendom, but the en- 
trance is very narrow. It is true that the interior of that belt contains some 
rocks, but the sea there is as still as water in a well; and in order to see all this 
I moved this morning, and also to see where a fort could be built, and found a 
piece of land like an island, although it is not one, which in two days could be cut 
off and converted into an island. I observed all that harbour, and afterwards I 
returned to the ship and set sail, and saw so many islands that I could not decide 
to which one I should go first, and the men that I had taken made signs that they 
were innumerable, In consequence, I looked for the largest one and determined 
to make for it, and I am so doing, and it is probably distant five leagues from this 
of San Salvador. The others, some more, some less, and all are very level, with- 
out mountains and of great fertility, and all are inhabited, and they make war 
upon each other, although these are very simple-hearted and very finely-formed 
men, 


Now we must see that, written as all this was on the 14th, the 
statements as to the other islands are simply his interpretation of 
the signs made by the natives. The facts are that Guanahani was 
a large and populous, therefore fertile island, with a large lake or 
lagoon in the centre, that it was surrounded by a reef, and to the 
north a very large harbour within the reef, and a peninsula that was 
almost an island; that he was able to proceed from his anchorage 
in his boats round the north-north-east point to observe all this, and 
return the same day to the ships so early that, having set sail for 
the south-west, he saw an island which was about twenty miles from 
Guanahani, to which he had now given the name of San Salvador. 

Let us now examine the five islands named by various writers as 
the landfall. 

Turks Island is six miles long from north to south, and three 
miles from east to west, It is perfectly flat, and would not support two 
hundred inhabitants, except for its trade in salt, which is produced in 
large quantities from the extensive salinas. There is no fresh water 
except what is caught in tanks. There is no reef or reef harbour 
anywhere such as is described by Columbus. 

Mayaguana lies west-north-west and east-south-east. Its length 
from east to west is twenty-four miles, its width from north to south 
ten miles. There is no point from which Columbus could have gone 
in his boats to the north-north-east ‘ to see the other side of the east.’ 
Had he anchored at the south-east point he would have been obliged 
to pull away to the west-north-west for thirty-five miles to reach the 
reef harbour that is at the north-west point, which he could not have 
done and got back to his ships the same day. There is no spot 
answering the other descriptions, and there is no lagoon such as he 
describes. 

Samana is the most desolate and barren rock in the entire 
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Bahama group. It is a mere strip of an islet running ten miles east 
and west, and one and a half mile north and south at its broadest 
part. I walked over a great portion of it, and found it almost abso- 
lutely devoid of soil. So desolate is it that not an acre of Crown 
land has ever been sold uponit. Captain Fox assumes that a portion 
of the easternmost end of the island has since 1492 been worn away 
by the action of the sea. The island shows signs of upheaval at some 
remote period, like the upheaved beach at the north end of Long 
Island, but there is no reason to assume that the island has either 
subsided or been worn away to such an extent as Captain Fox 
assumes, But granting any amount of land that could be built up 
within the reef, it would be impossible to make an island answering 
even remotely to the description given by Columbus. 

Cat Island, or San Salvador, the landfall adopted by Washington 
Irving, is an island forty-five miles in length from north-west to 
south-east, and fifteen miles from the south point to the west. On 
the south shore there are two reef harbours, but there are no reef 
harbours at any other part of the island. It is not flat; on the 
contrary, the highest hill in the Bahama group is found in the 
southern portion of the island. There is no point from which 
Columbus could have gone in boats to the north-north-east, and had 
he gone along the eastern shore to the north-west, he would have 
found no harbour such as he describes; nor would he have found the 
island surrounded by a reef; nor, indeed, would he have found any 
reef from ‘Columbus Point’ on the south-east until he had pulled 
for thirty-three miles to the north-west. In fact, there is not a 
sentence in his description of Guanahani that would answer for Cat 
Island. Had he penetrated about a mile and a half inland from the 
south shore he might have seen a lake, but it is not probable that he 
would have left the protection of his ships and marched into an 
unknown country. 

Cat Island has been accepted by a portion of the public as the 
landfall, mainly on account of its modern name, ‘ San Salvador,’ The 
fact is that the name was first given by the Church authorities when 
dedicating the various parishes. In 1802 the Bahamas Parochial 
Act (43 Geo. III. cap. 2), defining the limits of parishes, defines Cat 
Island as ‘the Island of St. Salvador, commonly called Cat Island.’ 
The parish of Watling’s Island was at the same time dedicated to 
St. Christopher. 

I searched the records in Nassau, and find that down to 1795 the 
island was always known as Cat Island. The last grant of land in 
the eighteenth century was made on the 10th of June, 1790, when 
it was made out for Cat Island. In 1795 John Mulryn Tatnall was 
returned as member for Cat Island. The first grant of land after the 
close of the century was on the 20th of September, 1803, to John 
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McQueen, of ‘San Salvador.’ The name therefore cannot be allowed 
to carry any weight in this inquiry. 

By the process of exhaustion we now come to Watling’s Island, 
which is the only island of the five left for comparison. Let us see 
what kind of an island this is, and how it agrees with the description. 

Watling’s Island is about thirteen miles long and eight wide. 
About one-third of its area is occupied by a lake or lagoon of brackish 
water. It is very fertile, and capable of supporting a large popula- 
tion—so much so, that in the days of slavery, when cultivation was 
systematic, it was called the garden of the Bahamas. It is almost 
entirely surrounded by a reef. About ten miles from the anchorage 
on the south-east side, proceeding to the north-north-east for six 
miles, and then north-west, we come to Graham’s Harbour, formed by 
a great sweep of the reef, and seven miles long by four miles wide, 
with a narrow entrance, and close by a promontory attached to the 
mainland by a very narrow neck. If we call to mind the short 
description of the diary, we see how completely this island, and 
this island only, tallies with it. Twenty miles to the south-west lies 
Rum Cay, and from a position about three miles north of it I have 
seen from the rigging Concepcion Island to the north-west, while to 
the west and south-west the tops of the hills of Long Island rose like 
numerous islands of various sizes and shapes, one long hill about ten 


or fifteen miles from the north end looking like the largest of the 
islands. 


But while I agree with Captain Becher that Watling’s Island 
is the Guanahani of Columbus, I do not agree with him in the 
anchorage assigned to the Admiral. Becher places the anchorage at 
the easternmost point of the island, and about eight miles from its 
south-eastern extremity. Had he visited the island he would have 
seen how very unlikely a place that would have been for Columbus to 
have anchored. It is immediately off the high hill on which the 
lighthouse now stands, and the approach to the shore through the 
reef, which is awash, would have been difficult. Nor would he have 
been from that position obliged to proceed in his boats to the north- 
north-east ‘to see the other side, which is the other side of the 
east,’ as from this point the land trends north-west to Graham’s 
Harbour, and south-south-west to the south-eastern point of the 
island, now called Hinchinbrook Rocks. The ship at anchor would 
thus have commanded both sides of the east. Itis assumed by every 
writer but Becher that Columbus made the island in the morning, 
and anchored in a strong easterly or north-easterly breeze. There is 
nothing in the diary to show this. No doubt he carried a strong 
easterly wind with him the day before, but in the vicinity of the 
Bahamas the wind is very capricious; for instance, in the diary 
of the 24th we see that the wind calmed at dawn, and he re- 
mained with little wind until after midday. We have absolutely 
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nothing to guide us in forming an opinion as to where the wind came 
from, or if there was any wind at all between the night of the 11th 
and the evening of the 14th. Watling’s Island lies outside the 
tropics, and in October, as a rule, the wind is not from the east. It 
certainly was not so on the 15th, when he was making the second 
island. Had it been, he could not have found the difficulty in getting 
to the westward that he mentions, as, although he was standing off 
and on during the night, he did not reach the island until noon 
on the 15th. On the 16th the wind was south-east inclining to 
south; on the 17th it was south-west and south, and in the after 
noon it ceased and sprang up from the west-north-west ; while on 
the 19th the wind was north. Therefore there is no ground for the 
assumption that the eastern shore of Watling’s Island was the weather 
shore, either when Columbus anchored or during the three days of 
his stay. 

There is, then, no guide to show where he anchored, except the 
statement of the direction taken by the boats from the ships when he 
went to see the other side of the east. He could not have taken that 
direction of north-north-east from any spot on the western shore. 


There the usual anchorage is Riding Rocks ; but to go to Graham’s 
Harbour he would have been obliged to pull due north and then 
round the reef to the east, and he could not have seen anything of 


the north-eastern shore and got back again to the ships the same 
day. 

When I visited Watling’s Island in January 1886, the master of 
the schooner anchored at the point marked on the chart facing page 
548, just south of Fortune Hill, and that anchorage, which I after- 
wards named Columbus Bight, is, in my opinion, the anchorage of 
Columbus. It is on the south-east coast, and the direction to the 
northernmost point—to be seen from the anchorage—is north-north- 
east. The land then trends to the north-west. Here, too, a creamy 
coral strand is backed by'white sandhills about fifty feet high, which 
were clearly visible at six miles distance in the bright moonlight of 
the 12th of October, 1492. From the top of these low hills the Admiral 
could see an extensive lagoon, which he could not see from any part 
of the coast north of the eastern point, as it would be hidden by the 
high ground. 

The anchorage is protected from all but easterly winds, and there 
is ample room for anchoring and swinging between the coral ‘ heads.’ 
The island was large, level, fertile, populous, with a large lagoon in 
the middle: ‘to see the other side of the east’ a boat from Columbus 
Bight must pull to the north-north-east round a point beyond which 
the coral heads become a regular reef, through the tortuous openings | 
of which no stranger would willingly venture, past a promontory or 
‘ piece of land like an island, although it is not one,’ until it entered 
into the spacious Graham’s Harbour, which was, and is, large enough 
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to fairly justify the figure of speech that it was ‘ample harbour for 
all the ships of Christendom.’ 

Place Columbus where we like, at any island on the fringes of the 
Great and Little Bahama Banks, the Turks and Caicos group, or the 
outlying islands, and with one exception there is not, from Florida to 
Hayti, any island that answers to his description of Guanahani. 
That exception is Watling’s Island, or San Salvador, which answers 
the description to the minutest particular; and fo the reasons stated 
I am myself satisfied, and submit for the consideration of the think- 
ing public, that on the coral strand of Columbus Bight, on the south- 
eastern coast of that island, the royal standard of Spain was first 
unfurled and the New World opened to modern civilisation. 


Henry A. BLAKE, 





THE SALONS OF THE ANCIEN REGIME 


‘ Wuat strikes me most, upon the whole,’ says Horace Walpole, when 
he first visited Madame du Deffant in Paris in 1765, ‘is the total 
difference of manners between the French and ourselves, from the 
greatest object to the least. There is not the smallest similitude in 
the twenty-four hours.’ 

This, is exactly what we are for ever feeling as we read the 
fascinating, if not always edifying, memoirs of eighteenth-century 
France. 

And naturally the contrast was not merely on the surface, for 
those salons of the Ancien Régime, whose charms lingered so long 
in men’s memories, were deeply rooted in the whole of French home 
policy since the seventeenth century; and it would be as vain to 
look for such a phenomenon in London as for lettres de cachet or a 
lit de justice. 

But yet, by the very force of contrast, these French memoirs 
suggest so much in our own social history which throws a light upon 
theirs. ; 

Why, for instance, has that quintessence of civilisation, the art 
de tenir salon, never come to its full perfection in England? All 
through the eighteenth century, in spite of the Beauties and the 
‘Blues,’ the art was at a sadly barbaric stage. We have Lord 
Chesterfield’s description of the times of Queen Anne, when every 
woman of quality had what was called her ‘ day,’ which was a formal 
circle of her acquaintance of both sexes, unbroken by any card-tables, 
tea-tables, or anything but the most formal conversation. Then, in 
1790, there is Gouverneur Morris, fresh from the waning brilliancies 
of Paris, finding the English routs and evening entertainments tire- 
some, with no pleasant intercourse between men and women: the 
ladies all ranged in battalia on the opposite side of the room from 
the men. 

Madame de Genlis, after her English experiences in exile, is still 
more severe. 


What (she asks) is this roomful of struggling people, heaped and squeezed to- 
gether, so that even the women cannot sit down? The mistress of the house is a 
‘wit,’ but of what use is it to her? She can neither speak nor hear; it is impos- 
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sible to get near her. An automaton, placed in an arm-chair, would do the 
honours quite as well! She is condemned to remain there till three o’clock in the 
morning, and she will go to bed without having seen a half of the people she has 
received. This is a party & J'anglaise, and it must be confessed that soirées & la 
Srangaise held in the old days at the Palais Royal, the Palais Bourbon, at Mme. 
de Montesson’s, Mme. la Maréchale de Luxembourg’s, and Mme. de Boufflers’ were 
something better than this ! 


The familiarity of the picture reminds us too sadly that, even in 
the present century, neither Lady Holland, nor Lady Blessington, 
nor any other of the queens of coteries, have been able to make any 
permanent or prevalent change in the fashions of English social life. 
In the eighteenth century it was the clubs and coffee-houses which, 
after an insular and masculine fashion, most nearly resembled the 
salons of Paris. They were the centres of such influence as society 
might bring to bear upon literature and politics, because they were 
the centres of the social life of literary men, and because men found 
there freedom of talk and what Dr. Johnson called ‘ clubability’ 
among their fellows. Each club, too, like the salons, had its special 
characteristic. As the Tatler tells us, there was pleasure and enter- 
tainment to be found at White’s Chocolate House, poetry at Will’s 
Coffee House, learning at the Grecian, and foreign and domestic 
politics at St. James’s. It was not for the Bluestocking clubs, with 
their aspirations after the society of ‘literary and ingenious men, 
animated with the desire to please,’ to tempt men altogether from 
such delightful haunts. The truth was that the ‘ Blues’ had too 
much the air of effort and artificiality ; the very fact that they gave 
rise to a nickname for affectation and pedantry shows that the move- 
ment was a peculiarity, and that they represented, like the Précieuses 
in the days of Moliére, a select literary clique, rather than the ordi- 
nary tone of cultivated society. 

For, while the gens de lettres were ‘everywhere in Paris,’ in 
London those were yet the days of ‘ patrons’ and ‘ Grub Street,’ and 
of such literary dandies as Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, 
who, while authors themselves and really ambitious of distinction, 
yet affected to despise the trade. Lord Chesterfield made an exception 
in favour of the beaux esprits of Paris, who, he said, were ‘ mostly 
well-bred, while ours are frequently the reverse ;’ but Walpole carried 
his quarrel with them beyond seas, and grumbled that these authors, 
whom he stumbled against in every salon of Paris, were ‘ worse than 
their own works.’ 

It was just this ubiquity of the gens de lettres which was one of 
the notes of Parisian society, as compared with our own. 

The society for a man of letters, or who has any scientific pursuit (says Arthur 
Young of Paris in 1787), cannot be exceeded. The intercourse between them 


and the great, which, if it is not upon an equal footing, ought never to exist at all, 
is respectable. Persons of the highest rank pay an attention to science and literature, 
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and emulate the character they confer. I should pity the man who expected, with- 
out other advantages of a very different nature, to be well received in a brilliant 
society in London because he was a member of the Royal Society, but a member 
of the Academy of Science in Paris is sure of a good reception everywhere. 


It is said that Lord Chesterfield described Dr. Johnson under the 
character of a Hottentot who threw his meat anywhere but down his 
own throat ; and Mrs. Boswell found some difficulty in appreciating 
the merits of the god of her husband’s idolatry when she saw that, 
in order to make a candle burn brighter, he would hang it, wick 
downwards, over her carpets. ‘Grub Street’ manners may not have 
been altogether drawing-room manners; and some such sublunary 
reason, besides the extraordinary interest taken in political discussion, 
may have occasionally militated against the ideal attitude of ‘ society’ 
towards science and literature. But Dr. Johnson incidentally sug- 
gests another point of view. 


Sir (he says), they talk in France of the felicity of men and women living to- 
gether; the truth is, the men there are not higher than the women, they know no 
more than the women do, they are not held down in their conversation by the 
presence of women. 


The great critic was seldom in the wrong, at least in matters of 
fact ; and this double-edged criticism seems to shed somewhat of a 
lurid light upon both societies—upon that extraordinary development 
of club life in London, and of the salons in Paris, which was so 
marked a feature of the eighteenth century. 

It seems certain that the special achievement of Englishwomen, 
brilliant as some of them were, was not that magical mixture of art 
and literature, flirtation and politics, women’s wiles and énchant- 
ments, brilliant conversation with quite ordinary love-making, which 
went to make up a salon. But perhaps it was not altogether the 
fault of the women. Rather it was at least as much owing to the 
virile energies of the men and to political circumstance. For all the 
various duties of an actively governing upper class, even party-strife 
and civil war, had conspired to prevent that massing of society in the 
capital which had taken place in France. Only a small proportion 
of our nobility were ever habitually at court or in London; and till 
towards the middle of the century there had been a strong feeling 
against country gentlemen frequenting town, with the idea that in 
doing so they neglected their home duties and unduly swelled the 
population of the metropolis! Bad roads and difficulties of travel 
made constant journeys impossible, while country life seems always 
to have been natural to Englishmen. ‘Exile only,’ says Arthur 
Young, ‘makes Frenchmen do what Englishmen do by preference, 
live on their estates and improve them.’ 

From the Lord Chancellor to the rural justice, every variety of 
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official work had kept men busy. The most cultivated class in 
England had, on the whole, never been an idle class ; sociability had 
had no time to develop into a fine art! It would be consoling if we 
might believe that these conditions, and not an inherent churlishness, 
have had something to do with our social inaptitudes, In France, at 
any rate, the thousand political activities and divisions which have 
flooded her since the Revolution have, from all accounts, made society, 
in its old sense, ‘ impossible,’ from the multiplicity of cliques; while, 
as to the salon littéraire, M. Daudet prefaces an essay under that 
title with their epitaph: ‘Je ne crois pas qu'il en este un seul 
aujourd’hui.’ 

From whatever cause, society in the England of the eighteenth 
century had not that disproportionate place and predominance 
which political developments had given it in France. Neither, as a 
natural consequence, had women; and this in spite of so many 
brilliant women—the Berrys and the Gunnings, Fanny Burney and 
Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Mrs. Hannah More, and all 
the rest of the ‘dear dead women’ whose sayings and doings we 
seem to know so well from the delightful gossips of their day. But 
two or three among them all made anything like a permanent mark 
in literature; their influence upon politics and letters was rather 
moral than intellectual; and it does not seem as if their contem- 
poraries took them very seriously as a force in either department, 
except in their usual réle as representative of the inspirations and 
limitations of home. The attitude of the Spectator, for instance, 
with its half-mocking homage to the ‘fair sex,’ alternating with a 
great deal of perhaps well-deserved reproof, can scarcely be reconciled 
with a very high notion of the mental attainment of women in 
general. Dr. Johnson was the uncouth but constant adorer of many 
clever women ; he has a solemn ‘ God bless you!’ for Hannah More 
in her crusades against social evils; and much fond, half-quizzical 
admiration for the prodigy Fanny Burney, who can write a book! 
But even Dr. Johnson scorns Mrs. Macaulay, with her history and 
her republican notions, and turns upon Mrs. Montagu when she 
aspires to a serious work, in which she measures a sword with 
Voltaire in defence of Shakespeare. Then it is: ‘Sir, it does her 
honour, but it would do nobody else honour. Sir, I will venture to 
say, there is not one sentence of true criticism in her book!’ 

All this, and much more which may be gathered from the general 
tone of eighteenth-century literature, is in curious contrast with the 
seriousness with which Frenchmen recognised the assured empire of 
their women, not only in the home or in society, but as acknowledged 
judges of literature, and as an important element in public life. 

It was not for nothing that men of letters had become involved 
in the vie de salon. It followed that, if they were to be successful, 
they must have the women on their side. To be of the salon of 
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Mademoiselle l’Espinasse was, according to Bachaumont, almost a 
passport to the Academy, through her influence with its secretary. 
Marmontel reads his ‘Contes Moraux,’ Crébillon his dramas, 
Rousseau his ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’ and ‘ Emile’ before this feminine 
tribunal. In the very Revolutionary days the Deputies read their 
speeches in the drawing-rooms, before repeating that process in the 
great hall of the States General, so that the style, if not the sub- 
stance, might have the benefit of the criticisms of some special queen 
of the hour. 

This was not a mere compliment of courtesy ; the custom was to 
have a lasting effect both upon language and literature. For the 
influence of society co-operated with the Academy in developing the 
grace, lucidity, and precision which were the characteristic charms of 
‘classical French.’ Sometimes even the Academicians reflected too 
faithfully the opinion of the salons; and in that atmosphere only 
an artificial and superficial literature could thrive. For the women 
were too prone to believe that the salons were the world, and that 
‘society’ represented the whole of life. All its deeper and graver 
aspects must be touched on lightly: ‘On peut tout effleurer, rien 
approfondir.. Hence, says M. Brunetiére, the French have no 
‘Hamlet,’ no ‘ Faust,’ no ‘ Paradise Lost,’ no Shakespeare, Goethe, 
or Kant, but the most incomparable letters and romances, and the 
drama in perfection. To the same influence was due a certain im- 
poverishment of vocabulary, the result of misplaced refinements ; 
and one of the curious consequences of the censorship which the 
salons had established over language was the banishment of technical 
and special terms in favour of ‘ general terms,’ which could pass 
current in general conversation. 

It might almost be said that this drawing-room literature was 
deliberately manufactured, and in the process had lost, like other 
manufactured articles, all trace of spontaneity and individuality. 
These were the defects, according to their own critics, of all but the 
greater lights of the literature of the eighteenth century; and the 
greater lights were those who, from some cause or other, had escaped 
the trammels of the salons. This was not the happy fate of Mar- 
montel ; his experiences are highly characteristic. He has been con- 
gratulating himself that the charms of certain fine ladies have never 
troubled his repose, and he adds: 


What attracted me in them were the graces of their mind, the liveliness of 
their fancy, the facile and natural turn of their ideas and their language, and a 
certain delicacy of thought and feeling which seems the monopoly of their sex. 
Intercourse with them was both a useful and a pleasant school for me, and I 
profited much by théir lessons. Whoever wishes to write with precision, energy, 
and vigour should live only with men; but whoever wishes to give to his style 
flexibility, grace, and ease, and that indefinable quality of charm, would do well, I 
think, to live with women. 
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Later he tells us how finely these critics could ‘ hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike.’ 


I confess (he says) that no success has ever touched me more sensibly than that 
which I won in that little circle [the petits soupers of Mme. Geoffrin], where wit, 
taste, and beauty, and all the graces were my judges, or rather my applauders. 
There was not a touch of description or dialogue ever so fine or delicate which was 
not instantly felt ; it was delicious to see the most beautiful eyes in the world 
shed tears at the most touching scenes. . . . But, in spite of the most courteous 
consideration, I observed quite as plainly the cold and feeble places which were 
passed over in silence—those in which I had failed of the right word, the natural 
tone, the exact shade of truth; and these were the points I noted for correction. 


Recollections of ‘ Bélisaire’ makes us wonder what aspect nature 
wore to those beautiful eyes—but that belongs to another chapter. 
Such an influence, long and continuously at work, had created a style 
‘with the clearness and also the insipidity of water.’ Like the 
splendid furniture in the various hétels, which was so alike that 
Walpole complained he never knew whether he was in the house he 
had just left or the one he was going to, anyone’s productions might 
have been written by someone else! Perfection of form was inevit- 
ably monotonous, and inevitably led, in all but the greatest, to poverty 
of matter, so that a bon mot or an epigram, elegantly turned, was 
the event of the day and the subject of conversation of many days, 
and the hero of society was he who could best sing a new madrigal, 
or rhyme a very indifferent tragedy.! 

M. de Ségur describes the society of the Ancien Régime as divided 
into three classes—young women ; those of a riper age, ambitious of 
social success ; and the old, treated always with distinguished respect, 
and recognised arbiters of taste and ton. A young man, when he made 
his début, succeeded or failed accordingly as he pleased these three 
classes of ladies, for it was they who decided on his reputation and on 
his favour at court. It was they who procured him office or military 
grade, and nearly always arranged his marriage for him. In conse- 
quence, a man owed, most generally, his whole succers in life to the 
training which his mother gave him in grace and politeness, so that 
she exercised an unbounded influence over her sons, but, curiously 
enough, very little over her daughters, who were sent to their convent 
schools at five or six years of age, and only emerged into the world 
again to be married. 

The love of analysis and character-drawing, which was so strong 
in these memoir-writers, gives us plenty of opportunity for watching 
the working of all this machinery. Marmontel tells us how Madame 


1 It seems a corollary to these demonstrations of MM. Taine and Brunetiére as to 
the influence of society upon Janguage and literature, that the temporary nature of 
the classical school in England, as exemplified by Pope and his followers, was due to 
its being an exotic. The conditions which made its characteristics permanent in 
France from the days of Louis the Fourteenth to the rise of the Romantic school, 
almost in our day, were absent in England. 
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de Tencin, who in reality moved an infinity of springs both at court 
and in Paris, managed to impress him with her air of indolent non- 
chalance, of calm and leisure. ‘La bonne femme!’ he exclaims, when 
he first makes her acquaintance, and fancies this arch-intrigante a 
kind soul who has taken a special and disinterested interest in his 
welfare. She gives him much good advice in the most natural, 
simple way ; above all, he is to have ‘des amies plutot que des amis.’ 

For by means of women (she says) you can do all that you want to do with 
men, for men are too much self-absorbed in their own interests to take any care of. 
yours, Instead of which, women think about it, if it is only from idleness. Talk 
to your friend some evening of what is troubling you; the next day you find her 
at her whee] or her tapestry work, thinking and scheming in her own mind how to 
serve you. 


The influence of such women as Madame de Pompadour is matter 
of history. Marie Thérése must win an alliance by calling her ‘ Ma 
cousine. Voltaire, who poses as a scorner of courts, schemes for her 
favour ; and Marmontel, who is so convinced of his own good intentions 
and general honourable conduct; who is indeed bon gargon, and 
practises all kinds of self-denial to support needy aunts or sisters 
throughout his whole life; who undergoes an imprisonment in the 
Bastille rather than sacrifice a friend who had betrayed him in some 
foolish freak—Marmontel takes no shame to himself that he makes 
traps to catch the Pompadour’s favour, in order to get promotion to 
some government post. 

Madame de Staél, in her correspondence with Gustavus the Third 
of Sweden, tells the story of Madame la Maréchale de Noailles, who 
was excessively dévote; and when the law for improving the civil 
state of Protestants was about to be registered by the Parliament of 
Paris, and by that means to become the law of the land, she paid a 
visit to each member, leaving a little note, by which she hoped to 
rouse those reverend lawyers to a sense of their duty: ‘ Madame la 
Maréchale de Noailles est venue chez M. le Conseiller pour lui recom- 
mander la religion et les lois, dont le Parlement est dépositaire.’ To 
such straits were voteless women reduced in those days! 

The same lady on that occasion made a list of all the events of 
history in which Protestants were, in her opinion, to blame, and by 
publishing these, tried to strike terror into the hearts of the ad- 
vocates of toleration. 

It is pleasanter to finda grande dame using her wiles in a nobler 
cause. Gustavus the Third had visited much in Paris, as Crown 
Prince, and had won an immense popularity in the salons, ever 
ready with an enthusiastic, if somewhat sentimental, admiration for 
simple merit, liberal notions, unexceptionable ton, and a leaven of 
esprit. The voluminous correspondence which resulted from these 
visits no doubt contributed to keep up the affection and interest 
with which Gustavus always remembered the brilliant society of 
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Versailles, whose flattering homage ‘ had given him a second kingdom.’ 
Henceforward his real confidantes and advisers were three grandes 
dames of the French Court—Madame de Boufflers, Madame de la 
Mark, and Madame Egmont. Madame de Boufflers’ letters record 
the various negotiations, schemes, and contretemps in which for five 
years she bore a prominent part in arranging the marriage of M. 
de Staél with Mademoiselle Necker, and in procuring for him what 
was to be both the condition and the consequence of this rich 
alliance, the Swedish ambassadorship. His predecessor in that office 
sends the king a strong recommendation of M. de Staél, founded on 
the friendship of various ladies, 


M. de Staél réussit admirablement (he writes). La Comtesse Jules de Polignac a 
pour lui la plus tendre amitié; il est extrémement bien avec toutes les femmes 4 
la mode, comme Mme de Chilons, la Comtesse Diane de Polignac, et Mme 
Gontaud. Mme de Boufflers l'aime comme son fils ainsi que Mme de la Mark.’ 


It does not appear that Madame de Boufflers had any personal 
interest in the matter, but she loves to act an important part be- 
tween Gustavus and the French Court, whose policy just then was 
to support M. de Staél, while Gustavus was not unwilling to appoint 
an ambassador who might, by skilful negotiation, be enabled to 
secure a splendid establishment at small cost to the scanty coffers of 
Sweden. 

Madame d’Egmont aspired to a tenderer influence. She was an 
ardent soul, a disciple of the ‘ new ideas,’ by which all mankind was 
about to be made virtuous, free, and happy; but, being neither a 
Republican nor a philosopher, she dreams that the Paladin of this 
great cause shall be Gustavus the Third. Her friendship is to be 
the price of this. Through a long correspondence she encourages 
him in the career of honour, dissuades him from despotism, tells 
him truths with severe sincerity, and refuses her portrait if he should 
consent to receive Madame du Barry’s. Gustavus replies for a long 
time with the same exalted passion. On the very day of his coro- 
nation he writes her a letter of twelve pages. But, alas! he wearies 
in time of too much sincerity, and the correspondence ends sadly. 
But these ties were not without effect, tragic enough on both sides ; 
for it was Gustavus’ envoy, Fersen, who planned the flight of Louis 
the Sixteenth and his family to Varennes; and it seems certain 
that Gustavus’ own assassination, the year before that of Louis the 
Sixteenth, was partly owing to his Bourbon sympathies, which 
excited the machinations of secret societies on French soil. 

From the training of a king, the marriage of an ambassador, to 
the success of some yet obscure littératewr, nothing came amiss to 
the untiring energies of these ladies de la grande société. ‘They 
mixed themselves in everything,’ says Arthur Young, ‘in order to 
govern everything ;’ and the whole system worked with such success 
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that in the later years of Louis the Sixteenth no one can doubt that 
‘society,’ with its effete men and clever women, did its full share in 
making all other government impossible. For the despotism of the 
later Bourbons was a despotism tempered by talk, and by a thousand 
invisible webs of intrigue, which had their nucleus where these 
Circes wove their charms. ‘ Les conversations des sociétés ne sont 
plus oiseuses,’ says Madame de Staél, ‘ puisque c’est par elles que 
Yopinion publique se forme.’ 

The black shadow of doom which overhung that brilliant world 
has given it an irresistible fascination. It was to be dissolved—to 
be swept away, as if it had never been, and it was absolutely un- 
conscious of its fate. No Bourbon restoration could really restore it, 
for all the conditions which made it possible were at an end. Its 
graver moral and political aspects were to have their issues in the 
darkest days of the Revolution, and, if only for this reason, there is 
an inexhaustible interest in studying even its trivial and apparently 
superficial characteristics. 

What was that art of savoir vivre, which they brought in those 
days to such perfection, and which was the real secret of the extra- 
ordinary influence of society ? 

To begin with, since the days of Louis the Fourteenth the 
noblesse had absolutely nothing to do—that is, no parliamentary or 
magisterial duties to attend to, no committees, no farming opera- 
tions to superintend. With one stroke the whole of the political 
field had been closed to them, and their power vested in the king’s 
intendants. About two hundred noble families, out of the estimated 
twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand, retained the privilege of the 
court appointments, and from them the king chose all the immediate 
attendants of his person and many of the officers of his government. 
These became permanent inhabitants of Versailles, for Louis made 
their residence a condition of his favour ; and it was, besides, inevitable 
that as soon as they lost all importance in the local governments, 
through the appointment of rotwrier intendants, that they should 
cease to reside on their estates. Those of the haute noblesse whose 
duties did not call them to Versailles were, with few exceptions, 
always in Paris, while the lesser nobility, like our own, had their 
town houses in the provincial capitals. ‘No one was left in the 
country,’ says M. Taine, ‘ but the unwilling exiles from court, the 
old-fashioned, and the misanthropic.’ It was not till a few years 
before the Revolution that a fashion set in, introduced from England 
and fostered by the magic of Rousseau’s dreams of nature, of spending 
a part of the year in the country. With such slight exception, ‘ the 
country was desert, or if a gentleman is to be found in it, he is in some 
wretched hole, saving that money which is to be lavished in profusion 
on the luxuries of the capital.’ 

Thus, at the very time when in England civil war and a plebeian 
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usurper were scattering and disuniting our upper classes, in France 
they were being forced by the despotic will of Louis the Fourteenth 
to mass themselves in the capital, and to give up their energies to 
the ornamental arts of life; for it became bowrgeois to be occupied 
with any local activities which had been so entirely removed from 
their sphere of influence. Their interest in the central government 
was necessarily purely theoretical, and the army and navy had become, 
for the mass of the nobility, the sole outlet into active life. The 
enormous number of offices which they held, provincial and lieutenant 
governorships, court offices, and pensions, were in a vast majority of 
instances sinecures ; and the royal policy, which had thus made them 
inactive members of the body politic, made their prestige and their 
fortunes dependent upon residence within the limits of the court and 
in Paris. Under Louis the Fourteenth the charm of his personality 
and his intelligent patronage had attracted all the literary and artistic 
life of France to Versailles, where the blessings and the banes of ‘ cen- 
tralisation ’ fell too on these. But when the court had alienated the 
less corrupt portion of society, as under Louis the Fifteenth, or had 
become unpopular from political causes, as under Louis the Sixteenth, 
the sway passed over in a great measure to Paris, and it was the 
salons of the capital which became the centres of philosophy, of 
literature and the arts, of the only public opinion which could make 
itself felt, of endless talk about all things in Heaven and earth and 
under the earth, of ceaseless schemings for place and pension, and, 
through all this, of a delightful social life. ‘Qui n’a pas vécu avant 
1789,’ says Talleyrand, in an often-quoted phrase, ‘ne connait pas 
Ja douceur de vivre.’ 

It was a society which seemed to concentrate the whole life of 
France. Through all these many memoirs we scarcely catch a 
glimpse of what the poor were doing, or the bowrgeoisie, except those 
who were of the privileged gens de lettres. Those peasants who 
were shortly to burn chdteauw and murder grands seigneurs were 
still, as seen through the rose-coloured spectacles of Madame de Genlis, 
piping and dancing in the rustic solitudes. Society seemed supreme. 
Compared with our own, it was a caste, a close corporation, divided, 
no doubt, by personal and family jealousies, but untouched by the 
divisions which party politics have made in English society, at least 
since the days of the Stuarts. Thus an enormous upper class, having 
as a body scarcely any professional interests, and no constitutional or 
official means of making its influence felt—such as the Upper and 
Lower Houses of Parliament and the provincial magistracy provide 
under the English constitution—seemed to have won, en revanche, 
an extraordinary force merely as a society. 

It is exactly such conditions which must give predominance to 
women ; and nothing is clearer than that they were the virtual rulers 
of France in the eighteenth century. ‘C'est alors,’ says M. Brunetiére, 
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‘qu’elles sont véritables reines, maitresses et arbitres du goat et de 
opinion.’ ‘The women say so,’ says Morris, ironically, speaking of 
some military matter, ‘and therefore it would be folly and madness 
to controvert their opinion.’ As a force, they were not only on an 
equality with men, they were, in fact, their superiors, since in their 
own sphere their faculties had not been dwarfed by inaction. Thus 
only can be accounted for their exceptional preponderance and the 
comparative weakness of the men of the ancient nobility in the last 
years before the Revolution. ‘The men,’ says Arthur Young, ‘are 
puppets, moved by their wives, who give the ton to all matters of 
national debate.’ And he takes some pleasure in observing that one 
of the effects of the Revolution was to ‘loosen, or rather reduce to 
nothing, the enormous influence of the sex.’ 

The society which wielded such a power understood to perfection 
that art of savoir vivre which the Duc de Lévis described as having 
its crowning achievement in giving oneself the least amount of trouble 
in order to enjoy society with the greatest amount of ease. Both its 
riches and its leisure seemed illimitable; but at no time was a 
luxurious table indispensable to the success of a salon. Mademoiselle 
lEspinasse, at whose lodging thirty or forty guests met constantly 
merely for talk, was too poor to offer them any supper atall. So, too, 
in the latter half of the century, when pensions ceased to be paid and 
fortunes began to fail, the world still went on meeting and talking 
as much as ever, supping only, with undiminished good humour, on 
simpler fare. In the more prosperous days it was almost universally 
the custom to keep open house. The maitre d’hétel of a minister 
would come in the morning into his crowded reception-ropms to 
count heads, so as to guess at the number of covers required, and, 
after a humbler fashion, the same custom prevailed everywhere. One 
or two days, at least, would be open days, and a certain set of guests 
would have a general invitation, either for dinner or supper, so that 
regular habitués were established, by which a kind of permanent cha- 
racter and tone attached itself to each salon. The arrangement of 
the day shows pretty well the nature of the life. It was not only 
royalty that held its levee. Fine ladies received both in bed and at 
their toilet ;? or if by chance there were no visitors, there were the 


2 This custom seems never to have been followed in England, except here and 
there by ladies who professed to imitate French manners. ‘Sempronia,’ says the 
Spectator, ‘is at present the most profest admirer of the French nation, but is so 
modest as to admit her visitants no further than her toilet. It is a very odd sight 
that beautiful creature makes when she is talking politics with her tresses flowing 
about, her shoulders, and examining that face in the glass which does such execution 
upon all the male standers-by. How prettily does she divide her discourse between 
her women and her visitants! What sprightly transitions does she make from an 
opera.or a sermon to an ivory comb or apin-cushion ! How much have I been pleased 
to see her . . . holding her tongue in the midst of a moral reflection by applying the 


tip of it toa patch.’ (Vol. i.) 
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new books to be read whilst the coiffewrs were constructing the enor- 
mous edifices which the ladies wore upon their heads. 

Dinner was at one o'clock, and for this full dress was de rigueur, 
even in the country. Arthur Young asks pathetically : 


What is a man good for, after his silk breeches and stockings are on, his hat. 
under his arm, and his head dien poudré? Can he botanise in a water-meadow ? 
Can he clamber the rock to mineralise? Can he farm with the peasant or the 
ploughman ? 


Nearly the whole of the day was, in fact, by this arrangement 
spent en représentation, for the afternoon passed in visits or in play, 
the passion for which ran even higher than in England; there was 
the theatre at five or six o’clock, if no court office called for a visit 
to Versailles; and after the theatre there was supper, the crowning 
event of the day, to which every lady brought back as many friends 
as possible, when the talk was freest and gayest, and all the world 
was safe from the interruption of any shadow of business. Madame 
de Genlis, who survived to contrast the manners of the First Empire 
and of the Restoration with those of the Ancien Régime, gives in 
detail many of the lesser customs which had suffered change. Her 
exile in England had enabled her to contrast them with our own— 
not, she thinks, to our advantage. 


When the company was sitting down to table (she says), the master of the 
house did not rush at the most considerable person present to drag her from the 
other end of the room, carry her in triumph in front of all the other ladies, and 
place her with pomp at the table beside him; nor did the other gentlemen hasten 
to give the arm to the rest of the ladies, as is now done. These were provincial 
customs, The ladies first walked out together, with some slight compliments ta 
each other at the door, those nearest to it passing out first ; and the men following, 
they all seated themselves where they wished at the table. 


On the whole, with a good deal of ceremony of manner—though 
this was much less than in the days of Louis the Fourteenth—there 
was very little of ceremonial: the compliments d’arrivée et dadieu, 
for instance, were of the simplest, generally limited to a profound 
bow to the hostess; the great point being that a guest should 
present himself modestly and without undue emphasis or interruption 
to the rest of the company. 

These had been the manners of that part of society which claimed 
for itself the title of la grande société, for admittance into whose 
charmed circle only two conditions were exacted—‘ bon ton and 
noble manners.’ Madame de Genlis, however, adds ingenuously that 
‘some kind of consideration must have been acquired in the world, 
either by rank, birth, or credit at court, or by a splendid establish- 
ment ;’ so that the conditions offer a fairly wide margin. She says 
significantly of this society that they paid at least a tribute to virtue 
in that good taste taught them to imitate its forms. | 
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It was felt among them that, in order to be distinguished from inferior and 
vulgar company, one must preserve the tone and manners of modesty, reserve, 
kindness, indulgence, decency, and all sweetness and nobility of feeling. Scandal 
was banished from conversation; discussion never degenerated into dispute. Here 
was found in full perfection the art of praising without flattery or self-assertion, 
and of accepting such praise without having the appearance either of acknowledg- 
ing its truth or of disdaining it; of putting others forward without any air of 
patronage, and of listening with the most courteous attention. 


Ladies were addressed with all the respect due to princesses of 
the blood, generally in the third person; no tutoyement was used, 
even among the gentlemen, in their presence. The voice was 
imperceptibly lowered in speaking to them; and ‘ cette nuance de 
respect avait une grace qui ne peut pas se décrire !’ 

When Madame de Genlis returned to France all this was no 
more ; these carpet-knights had acquired the manners of the camp ; 
the ladies, no longer treated with such distinguished respect, had 
lost some of their reserve; they called young people by their Christian 
names, and, what disturbed Madame de Genlis still more, they 
‘ received,’ reclining on their sofas without ‘ couvre-pieds’! 


Oh, what charming times were those (she cries, mournfully) when people only 
met to please and to be pleased! when no one could without excessive pedantry 
lay claim to having ‘advanced views’ on government; when there was so much 
grace and gaiety and charming frivolity to give relaxation every evening after the 
burdens of the day! 


Of all the bureaux d’esprit which she remembers so regretfully, one 
of the most characteristic was Madame Geoffrin’s, though, curiously 
enough, Madame Geoffrin herself seems at first sight to have been all 
that we generally suppose a brilliant Frenchwoman of the eighteenth 
century was not. She was bourgeoise; she was secretly dévote, having 
her appartement at a convent and her pew at the Eglise des Capu- 
cins ; no breath of scandal had ever touched her character; she was 
very slightly educated, yet she contrived to make her house the centre 
not only for the noblesse and of all the best literary and artistic 
society of her own nation, but also of all distinguished foreigners, 
from crowned heads to philosophers, who visited Paris. Her little 
bonhomme of a husband, who sat in unbroken silence at her table, 
had made her very rich; in other respects he contributed nothing to 
her life, except some wonderful little stories. Some one lends him 
Bayle’s dictionary ; he reads it, following the line along the two parallel 
columns, and returns it with the criticism: ‘ Quel excellent ouvrage, 
s'il était un peu moins abstrait!’ A friend, from malice or negligence, 
lends him several times over the same volume of a book, then asks, 
‘ Comment trouvez-vous ces voyages?’ ‘Fort intéressants, mais il me 
semble que l’auteur se répéte un peu.’ He drops out of the society 
at last, and someone asks his wife: ‘Qu’avez-vous fait de ce pauvre 
bonhomme que je voyais toujours ici, et qui ne disait jamais rien?’ 
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‘C’était mon mari; il est mort,’ she says. What her relations were 
with him in private does not transpire ; but she was a good woman, and 
did not, probably, neglect him. But husbands were of little account 
in those days, and generally conspicuous by their absence. 

Every Monday artists of all kinds—Boucher, Vernet, Lemoine, Carle 
Vanloo, and a host of others—met at dinner at Madame Geoffrin’s ; 
every Wednesday her salon swarmed with gens de lettres and en- 
cyclopedists. Montesquieu came sometimes from his retreat at La 
Bréde, where he was meditating his Esprit des Lois; D’Alembert, gay 
as a schoolboy escaped from school, after his morning labours in 
dynamics and astronomy; Helvetius, incessantly discussing ; Made- 
moiselle |’Espinasse, ‘that astonishing mixture of propriety, reason, 
and wisdom, with the most active brain, the most ardent soul, the 
most lively imagination since Sappho;’ Buffon, who disgusted her 
with the familiarity of his gestures and the vulgarity of his conver- 
sation ; Diderot, Raynal, Thomas, Caraccioli ; Marmontel himself, who 
has pourtrayed them all. 

It was Madame Geoffrin’s intercourse with the encyclopzdists, as 
well as her bowrgeois birth, which closed her own court against her, 
although she was on warm terms of intimacy with more than one 
foreign monarch. All the wandering kings and ambassadors, all the 
beau monde of the capital, and some privileged littératewrs met at 
her petits sowpers, a meal always of extreme simplicity, generally 
consisting of a chicken, spinach, and an omelet. 

In the affairs of all these various guests the hostess loved to 
meddle, If she did not, like Madame de Tencin, give to each of 
her literary friends for a new year’s gift a piece of velvet for cwlottes, 
she was particularly generous to them in her own way. Marmontel 
lived long in her house, and poor Stanislas Poniatowski, then only 
a Polish gentleman with a taste for letters, was rescued from im- 
prisonment for debt by her benevolence. The first time she left 
Paris (1766) was in her sixty-seventh year, when she visited her 
protégé, turned ‘King Stanislas’ by the caprice of Catherine the 
Second. Her journey on that occasion was a succession of social 
triumphs. She dined at Vienna with Marie Thérése ; the Emperor 
of Germany met her incognito upon the road; the Czarina invited 
her to St. Petersburg; her prince at Warsaw had prepared for her 
an appartement as much as possible like her own at Paris. 

This woman had achieved a European reputation as a social 
power; yet those who described her seemed to find it difficult to say 
in what her extraordinary attraction consisted. She was not young, 
she had no beauty, and her sole intellectual achievement was ap- 
parently the power of telling a story well. Though she wrote simply 
and clearly, it was in the style of an imperfectly educated woman, 
and she could not even spell correctly. ‘A moi!’ she says, when an 
Italian dedicates a grammar to her; ‘& moi, monsieur, la dédicace 
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d’une grammaire: & moi, qui ne sais pas seulement l’orthographe!’ 
That was the simple truth, says Marmontel. Her education was, in 
fact, only that which unceasing intercourse with intellectual society 
can add to a fine natural taste and sympathetic imagination. She 
had the wit to talk only of what she understood, and, for the rest, her 
talent lay in her knowledge of men and women, an instinctive insight 
into human nature. 

Mme. Geoffrin came and sat beside my bed last night (says Horace Walpole, ill 
with gout in Paris) ; she was so good to me. It was with so much sense, informa- 
tion, instruction, and correction. The manner of the latter charmed me; I never 
saw anybody in my day that catches one’s faults and vanities and impositions so 
quick; that explains them to one so clearly, and convinces one so easily. I never 
liked to be set right before. 


Indeed she loved to scold her friends, and ruled them rather 
despotically for their good, both as to deeds and words. She had a 
kind of formula, ‘ Voila qui est bien!’ with which she was apt to put 
a curb on too great freedom of speech among her guests. If we 
may believe Walpole, this would often be needed, for he speaks of 
the licence permitted in conversation, both as to moral and religious 
questions, as something unheard of in England. 


There is God and the king to be pulled down (he says), and men and women 
are all devoutly employed in the demolition. They think me quite profane for 
having any belief left. Voltaire himself does not satisfy them. One of the lady 
philosophers said of him, ‘ Il est bigot ; c’est un déiste !’ 


But this is again another chapter, and a darker one, in the history 
of Frenchwomen in the eighteenth century. ; 

It was in November 1789, that society began to show traces of 
the exodus from its ranks. The most brilliant salons were closed by 
then and silent. In those that were left men forgot to make love to 
their hostesses in their eagerness to read the latest news, and women 
forgot to notice the cessation of the compliments in their zeal to 
discuss a motion or a financial scheme. 

Another act in the drama was at hand, when the guillotine and 
the prison were to set a chrism on many of these light-hearted 
queens of a dead civilisation, and devotion and self-sacrificing endur- 
ance were to consecrate their memory from blame. 

But for such a society there was to be no resurrection ; revolu- 
tion and a triumphant democracy were not its only foes. For the 
great Napoleon made war on women, as he did on every obstacle in 
his path. It was not only by such isolated and arbitrary acts as 
banished Madame de Staél, but the almost incomprehensible per- 
sonal terror which he inspired prevented any ascendency of women 
in his court. Madame de Rémusat tells us that there was not a 
woman at his receptions who did not rejoice when he moved away 
from her vicinity. The great conqueror established order and an 
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unwilling submission in that department of his dominions, as he 
did in every other; and it isa curious thought that in this, as in 
other matters perhaps more important, it is the rude dominance of 
his nature which seems to have made him the instinctive instrument 
of some overmastering reactionary force, by which the ‘ faults’ and 
disorders of the social strata were reorganised and readjusted; 
whether with advantage to posterity, perhaps posterity has not even 
yet decided. 
ADELAIDE COLLYER. 





A THANKSGIVING FOR ORCHIDS 


Ir is written in copy-books, newspapers, and improving literature 
that men have endless cause for thanksgiving in this generation. 
Does not science show more wonders every day, under the influence 
of which education spreads, comfort abounds, war is doomed, every 
nobler impulse of mankind receives encouragement, and every baser 
tends to extinction? These things are evident, incontrovertible ; 
the stupidest must seethem. And thestupidestdo. But a thought- 
ful man cannot always satisfy himself that he is happier than his 
forefathers. Those blessings enumerated have so many compensa- 
tions of the wrong sort already, that he is fain to ask himself whether 
they do not promise, in the end, to restore Chaos under another 
form. Such thoughts trouble no honest, steady-going folks, and I 
would not disturb their placid content for worlds. Where is the use 
or the pleasure? That which is doomed will befall. 

But one assured blessing we owe to science—we, who can appre- 
ciate it. I sometimes think that orchids were designed at their 
inception to comfort the elect of human beings in this anxious age— 
the elect, I say; among them the rich have never been included. 
What are orchids to the rich man? A show, a curiosity, an item of 
ostentation, and, at best, of chattering debate. What they are to a 
poor man I hope to display. But consider! To generate them 
must needs have been the latest ‘act of creation,’ as we say—in the 
realm of plants and flowers, at least. The world was old already 
when orchids took place therein. For they could not have lived in 
those ages that preceded the modern order of things. Doubtless 
this family sprang from some earlier and simpler organisation, like 
all else. But the Duke of Argyll’s famous argument against Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Man’ applies here : that organisation could not have been 
an orchid. Its anatomy forbids fertilisation by wind, or even, one 
may say, by accident. Insects are necessary; in many cases insects 
of peculiar structure. Great was the diversion of the foolish—eminent 
savants may be very foolish indeed—when Darwin pronounced that 
if a certain moth, which he had never seen nor heard of, were to die 
out in Madagascar, the noblest of the Angrecums must cease to 
exist. No one has seen or heard of that moth to this day; but the 
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humour of the assertion is worn out. Only admiring wonder re- 
mains, for we know now that the induction is unassailable. Upon 
such nice chances does the life of an orchid depend. It follows that 
insects must have been well established before those plants came 
into being ; and insects, in their turn, could not live until the earth 
had long ‘ borne fruit after its kind.’ 

But from the beginning of things until this century—until this 
generation, one might almost say—civilised man could not enjoy the 
boon. It was reserved for savages, more or less naked, who, how- 
ever, were by no means indifferent. I have seen them in either 
hemisphere, both men and women, decked with garlands of orchids. 
Among Malays especially the love of flowers swells to passion. Your 
body-servant is not addicted to works of supererogation, but he will 
give himself no little pains to ornament the dressing-table and the 
sitting-room with blossoms fresh every morning. And orchids, of 
course, are his favourites. The Indians of Spanish America do not 
care for esthetic delights; but they have a feeling more significant 
of appreciation. A certain family regards fine specimens in the 
neighbourhood as its private property, to be bought only at a round 
price, if at all, and not to be stolen with impunity. They have a 
habit of transplanting any that strike their eye, fixing it on a tree 
by their hut, or on the church roof, and proudly watching it grow 
from generation to generation. Thus it is a literal fact that the 
divine Lelia anceps alba has not yet been found in its native forest. 
Every one among those thousands brought to Europe in the last ten 
years was gathered on a church roof, bought from the priest—to the 
grave annoyance of his parishioners. They have been roused to active 
measures of late, and at this time collectors rarely secure a piece 
except by stealing it, with the priest’s connivance, at no small risk. 
The motive alleged for this enthusiasm is a regard for the glory of 
the Church service. Many a tiny chapel, mud-built, buried in the 
forests, must offer a sight unparalleled at Christmas and Easter. I 
have seen a letter from Roezl, describing with incoherent rapture his 
sensations on beholding such a spectacle. The little building was 
draped with garlands of Flor de Majo (Laelia majalis) twined round 
the columns, pendent from the roof, while the altar and the chancel 
walls were clothed with a tapestry of Masdevallia Harryana, scarlet 
and crimson. An astounding vision! But to grasp all Roezl’s amaze- 
ment and delight it must be understood that neither he nor any 
European had beheld the Flor de Majo till that day—never heard 
of it till the glorious thing met his eye thus in myriads past count- 
ing. Masdevallias, too, he had only encountered here and there. 
The Indians took him, after service, to their ‘ gardens,’ where he 
beheld acre beyond acre cleared of brush and planted with them like 
a field. I strongly suspect that this veneration for orchids survives 
from the time of Paganry. As the Indians deck the church now, so 
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their forefathers decked the temple of the gods. Thus also supersti- 
tion forbids them to wear the sacred flower. But I recollect giving a 
‘ball’ in Libertad, Nicaragua, where the ladies, as we call them, wore 
wreaths that princesses might envy, though their other accoutre- 
ments did credit only to the washerwoman. 

In any civilised era of Europe orchids would have been cherished 
had they been known. We may fancy the delight of the Greeks, 
and the rivalry of millionaires in Rome. Neither one nor the other 
people were ignorant of horticulture, but of course they would not 
have known how to begin growing orchids, even though they obtained 
them—lI speak of epiphytes and foreign species, naturally. From 
the date of the Creation—which we need not fix—till the eighteerith 
century A.D., ships were not fast enough to convey them alive; a 
fact not deplorable since they would have been killed forthwith on 
landing. That extraordinary man Rose, indeed, gardener to Charles 
the Second, might have had ‘a show for his money,’ as they say. 
One would like to know more about Rose. What bounds can be set 
to the genius of a man who fruited the pineapple in England in 
1670? Those who can grasp all the circumstances look in vain for 
a feat to match this inthe annals of gardening. Probably he thought 
his reward prodigious—no less than immortal fame, when the King 
had a picture painted showing himself upon the throne, the gardener 
on his knees alongside, offering that precious fruit ; it still hangs in 
the gallery at Kensington Palace, or did a few years ago. Apleasing 
little glimpse this incident gives, by the way, of a side to Charles’s 
character which history seldom displays. But all I at least recall 
concerning Rose, beside this exploit, is a shrewd comment on the 
antique vineyards of England. However, he did not enjoy the chance 
to try his hand at orchids, and assuredly he was the happier. After 
all, we must suspect that there was not a little of fluke in that tri- 
umphant culture of the pineapple. 

The very first orchid introduced, so far as the records show, was 
Bletia verecunda, West Indian ; but Cypripedium spectabile, then 
called C. album, soon followed—from the United States, of course. 
These were grown in the Apothecaries’ Garden, Chelsea, in 1731. I 
shall not enter into antiquarian details, but a few facts must be noted 
for my purpose. Vanilla aromatica seems to come third; some 
call it first, because it was the earliest epiphyte growing on a tree. 
Knowledge of the order spread fast when curiosity had been roused. 
Linnzus described ninety-one species in 1763, but evidently not 
from personal acquaintance. Sir Joseph Banks introduced several ; 
so did Dr. John Fothergill, including Phajus grandifolius from 
China. In 1787 the authorities at Kew succeeded in flowering Epi- 
dendrum cochleatum, and a few months later EF. fragrans. It is 
rather curious to observe how unimportant, as we think, were the 
species cultivated at that date. Only the three last named, and 
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Cypripedium spectabile receive attention now. Creditable it is to 
our forefathers that they grew enthusiastic over plants which we think 
worthless, excepting from the botanical point of view ; but really one is 
at a loss to understand why ships’ captains and others should bring such 
insignificant species while plenty of fine things grew beside them. 
Possibly the former travelled more safely. However, the fashionable 
public was not tempted by Cypripedium parviflorum, and Epiden- 
drum conopseum, and Malaxis. In 1793, Kew had fifteen species, 
dying by inches ‘ in very great heat, with fragments of rotting bark 
at their roots.’ The universal wars of that age, and the length of a 
voyage from the East, limited collectors to the West Indies, saving a 
few large-bulbed species which travel easily. But still the list 
swelled. Unfortunately, knowledge of treatment did not keep pace. 
It was an article of faith unquestioned that every orchid must have 
great heat, no sunlight, and no ventilation. In the Botanical 
Magazine we find a description of the method pursued by Mr. Vere, 
of Kensington, who had received a plant of Cymbidiwm aloifoliwm 
from India. He potted it in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
‘ plunged’ it in the tan bed of his stove; it lived, which was much, 
but it did not flower. At the same date, Messrs. Greenwood and 
Wyke, nurserymen, suppressed the ‘plunging’ and flowered this 
same species—which was a triumph for them—but there it ended. 
Nobody caught the hint. 

In 1809 the Royal Horticultural Society received its charter, and 
the gardening craft in England had at last a head-quarters. It felt 
the advantage in every direction, saving orchid culture. Still, the 
number of species known multiplied fast, and we began to draw upon 
the Eastern world. Dendrobiwm Picardii flowered in 1815, and 
doubtless that was a grand event. It confirmed Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, in their bold resolve to make a speciality of orchids; which 
alone had its effect. For the common sense of the public told them 
that when business men undertook to grow these plants on a large 
scale, it was no longer hopeless for private individuals to try their 
skill. I need not pursue the history further. For many years the 
great firm of Loddiges laboured and throve, making a name which 
shines on every page in the annals of orchidology. They perished, 
and Messrs. Rollison took their place, to go under in turn. Mr. 
Low, of Clapton, and Messrs. Veitch carried on the good work, to be 
succeeded by Mr. Sander, the ‘ Orchid King’ of our time. 

To these five firms we owe the great majority of orchids in 
cultivation. But meanwhile great amateurs came forward. The 
Duke of Devonshire, strolling through his conservatories at Chats- 
worth, remarked a flower of Oncidiwm papilio, examined it with 
wonder and delight, and forthwith gave orders to ransack the uni- 
verse for such marvels. It was an undertaking worthy of a great 
nobleman. His most successful collector was Gibson, who explored 
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the Khasya Hills in 1836. It is pleasing to fancy the delight of an 
enthusiast like the Duke of Devonshire as Dendrobium Devonianum, 
nobile, densiflorum, Gibsoni, fimbriatum oculatum, arrived suc- 
cessively, with many another. The magnificent if impracticable D. 
Dalhousianum Gibson obtained from the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
Besides those he himself introduced, the number of orchids which 
bear ‘ Devonian’ or ‘ Devoniana’ as their descriptive title give an 
abiding testimony to the Duke’s interest. He astounded the public 
in his day by paying Messrs. Rollison a hundred guineas for Phale- 
nopsis Schilleriana—a price which was thought suggestive of 
criminal lunacy. Some of his original plants still thrive; as the 
wondrous Renanthera coccinea, exhibited at the Orchid Conference 
in 1885. They stand twenty feet high, climbing over stems of silver 
birch. So magnificently lodged were these treasures, that when the 
young Queen visited Chatsworth, she was taken through the conser- 
vatory in her carriage. 

But lesser personages were busy. Before this date Swainson had 
sent home Cattleya labiata autumnalis; so had Gardner, as he 
believed. To that incident hangs an old and fascinating tale. One 
day I hope to write—that is, to touch—upon the Romance of 
Orchidology, and the true story of Cattleya labiata autumnalis has 
its place there. The Royal Horticultural Society began to concern 
itself with orchids, and did vast service; among its many collectors, 
Hartweg fills a great place. Mr. Bateman travelled through Mexico 
and Central America. Ure-Skinner sent home Lycaste Skinneri, 
Odontoglossum Uro-Skinneri, O. grande. But I must pause. 

Unfortunately, as has been said, knowledge did not keep pace 
with enterprise. To gather plants and send them home alive was 
perilous and difficult sixty or seventy years ago, but easy as a child’s 
game compared with the task of keeping them on arrival. Mr. 
H. J. Veitch has compiled some curious evidence to show how orchids 
were treated in those days. At first no one seems to have contem- 
plated the possibility of growing them from year to year; if they 
lived long enough to flower, no more could be expected. They 
endure our treatment, said the Botanical Register in 1817, ‘as a carp 
is known to do that of being suspended out of water in a damp cellar.’ 
Which was very true as a fact, but not as an ordinance of Nature. 
Mr. Fairbairn, gardener at Claremont, deservedly won fame by keeping 
Aerides odoratum alive for several years, towards 1820. Sir Joseph 
Banks made a precious discovery. He hung up his plants in wicker 
baskets and crowned the compost with moss—a thoughtful invention 
—but the fundamental error remained. It was still taken for granted 
that an orchid, any orchid, must have all the heat that could be 
given. And a ‘resting season’ was still undreamed of. Mr. Bateman 
first urged this principle in the Introduction to his Orchidacew of 
Mexico and Guatemala, and he deserves credit for so much. Next 
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among our reformers was Joseph Cooper, gardener to Earl Fitzwilliam ; 
he lowered the temperature, and he admitted ventilation. The 
great Paxton went further in the same course; he also introduced 
‘high potting,’ that is, he half filled his pot with crocks or charcoal, 
over which the orchid sat, as on a mound, above the brim. 

So ingenious and observant men worked on. But it was a mere 
mechanician, with very different objects in view probably, who corrected 
the inherent fault of our stoves. This was a Mr. Atkinson : I know 
no more of him. He invented the process of heating by means of 
water-pipes. Hitherto, houses had been warmed by hot-air flues, 
which needed ceaseless attention, could not be regulated, and allowed 
deadly vapours to escape. Now, at length, it was possible to keep a 
steady temperature, as high or as low as might he wished, and to 
ventilate fearlessly. Thus, so soon as gardeners came to understand 
what conditions orchids require, they were able to supply them. It 
seems strange that the knowledge was so long in coming. At the 
end of 1859, even the great Lindley felt himself obliged to declare 
that the system was ‘a deplorable failure.’ Some years later still, 
Mr. Bateman described it as ‘incredible folly.’ But the spell was 
broken. Every collector from this time received pressing instructions 
to observe and report all the circumstances of orchid life. And upon 
these hints the whole practice was transformed. 

So I return to the argument. It has been seen that orchids are 
the latest and most finished work of the Creator; that the blessing 
was withheld from civilised man until, step by step, he gained the con- 
ditions necessary to receive it. Order and commerce in the first 
place ; mechanical invention in the second, such as swift ships and 
easy communications; knowledge both scientific and practical ; the 
enthusiasm of wealthy men, the patient and thoughtful labour of 
their servants—all these were needed to secure for us the delights of 
orchid culture. And in this generation alone, since the making of 
the world, have they been brought to bear. What boon ever granted 
to mankind stands in like case? I think of none, absolutely. Is it 
unreasonable, then, to believe, as was said, that orchids were designed 
at their inception to comfort the elect in this anxious age ? 

It was said also that rich people do not share that comfort. The 
word has no relation to their feeling in the matter. They may enjoy, 
love, worship their orchids, if you please. They may study and 
dissect and publish books upon them, write poetry and disputations, 
travel and collect. All these things have been done and felt by the 
wealthy. But the comfort is not forthem. I cherish indeed a great 
pity for the rich man who loves his orchids. He cannot but know 
what pleasures lie within his grasp had he the courage to seize them. 
Truly there are a few who will not be daunted. I have heard of a 
bishop, in the early days when most of us were young, who doffed his 
right reverend coat, and girt himself with an apron above the episcoral 
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vestment, to pot and trim and wash his treasures. That was in the 
past age, when a bishop dared to think his soul his own. I have 
heard, too, of a great magnate showing unexpected visitors round in 
his shirt-sleeves, unconscious of the solecism, having been interrupted 
at his ‘bench.’ More, they tell of a grande dame de par le monde 
who had her own refuge for work within call of the gardeners. But 
howfeware such! As theydie out, nonereplacethem. The wealthy 
enthusiast of our time potters round morning and evening, his head 
man in weary attendance. He has nothing practical to say which 
that authority does not know ever so much better; but if he discourse 
on science he is not understood. For him as for dull Midas, who 
regards the ‘ houses’ as a branch of his establishment, orchids are 
but a pleasure for theeye. If he really love them, how he must envy 
you or me, humble neighbours, who permit no masculine hand to 
touch our idols! . 

Neither do the gardeners of the rich find comfort. Triumph, 
they know, or should; but the sense of responsibility overshadows 
them. Mixed must be their feeling when instructed to buy a hun- 
dred-guinea or a two-hundred-guinea plant, for the welfare of which 
they must answer henceforward, when slugs or cockroaches have got 
the upper hand awhile, when some priceless curiosity in bud, which 
the master scrutinises day by day, threatens to unfold in the season 
of fogs. This latter peril is English exclusively—at least, it troubles 
us most because we are the great growers of orchids. I saw a very 
large collection at St. Petersburg, and never did I so much feel the 
disadvantage of ignoring Russian. If those gardeners keep their 
plants alive through the long dark winter—not to speak of flowerirg 
them—they must know secrets with which we are still unacquainted. 
But in France, Austria, the United States above all, that terrible curse 
of ‘fogging’ cannot be serious. We expect great things indeed when 
the people of America take up orchid growing. All conditions there 
seem so excellently fitted for success, with the warm and sun-loving 
species, that they should thrive far better than in their native homes. 
And who can doubt that cold air may be turned on shortly as heat is 
now? Already such growers as Mr. Ames, Mr. Kimball, Mr. Arnold, 
have won renown, not for rare plants only, but also for cultivation. 
I am wandering. 

Regard now the pleasures of a poor man who grows orchids. If 
we be justified in crediting that they were designed to cheer the soul 
of thoughtful mortals in a certain age of the world, when former joys 
had grown stale, or had passed out of reach for the multitude, we 
should look to find them adapted specially for the use of the poorer 
middle class. Even human governments admit it as an axiom in 
these days that the greatest happiness of the greatest number is their 
first law. But Bentham discovered that principle in the operations 
of nature—call it divine or what you will. Orchids fall under the 
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rule, I do not suggest, of course, that every householder should 
cultivate them. Doubtless he would be happier, if qualified; so 
would he be if fortune provided him with a carriage and pair free of 
expense. Nor am I prepared to say what income should be under- 
stood under that description, ‘poor.’ A thousand circumstances 
must be reckoned with. But my meaning is easily grasped never- 
theless. I speak of those myriads who own ‘a bit of glass,’ who can 
spend, say, twenty pounds as a beginning, and have an hour or two 
daily the year round to look after their plants. Observe, in the first 
place, that orchids never die unless put to death. Renewing every 
part of their organisation each spring, they are immortal. In the 
second place, they not only live, but grow larger year by year, if 
increase be desired. This is not the place for technicalities, and I 
will merely say that if the mass of bulbs on a strong plant be divided, 
the tail, so to speak, will start fashioning a head of its own presently. 
The significance of these two points is obvious. Your twenty pounds 
becomes an investment, which, handled with skill, grows more 
valuable yearly. When you wish to realise, there is no trouble in 
finding a buyer, as my experience goes. How many of those myriads 
aforesaid spend less than twenty pounds, season after season, in the 
purchase of miscellaneous things which die or spoil in the twelve 
months? Though they live, they are nothing worth. 

But orchids demand so much expense for the mere culture! 
How? We have taken the ‘bit of glass’ for granted. What 
mysterious quality is there in these plants to make them more 
costly in the growing than pelargoniums or camellias, if cool genera 
be preferred; or gardenias in the warmer house? Actually none! 
Your coke bill will not be swollen by one item in either case, nor can 
I think out a single detail of increased expense. One point has been 
urged, and therefore I must notice it. You cannot ‘smoke’ cool 
orchids—the class which poor men naturally favour. That considera- 
tion truly has some weight with those who store thousands of them 
in a crystal palace. But to speak of it with regard to the men whom 
I address is trifling. If you cannot smoke you can ‘dip,’ and to im- 
merse your whole collection, one after another, in a basin, if done 
leisurely, may occupy an hour. In this point of view, in fact, orchids 
are decidedly economical, Smoking must be repeated several times 
in the course of the season. But none of our insect pests hanker for 
that dry or leathery or bitter foliage. Even slugs, as I have carefully 
observed, will crawl over a tempting orchid to reach some familiar 
food. Once dipped, your plants—if healthy—are safe for months, 
In that happy land of America, the worst plagues, green-fly and 
thrips, are absolutely excluded by burying the pipes in tobacco waste. 
The Excise forbids us that convenience. But I hope the authorities 
will be persuaded to hear reason on this matter shortly. 

Another stereotyped objection, almost as futile, regards the 
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expense of the plants themselves. This is legendary. It had some 
significance once on a time, and the unlearned public does not yet 
understand how changed are all the circumstances. What could a 
man get for twenty pounds? the reader may ask. I reply that 
Messrs. Sander, for example, will furnish him with a hundred and 
seventy-five pots of cool orchids, ‘established,’ strong, charming 
species, actually certain to flower, unless he kill them of malice 
prepense almost ; or one hundred pots of ‘intermediate,’ adapted, 
that is, for a warmer house; or fifty of the stove kinds, After 
mastering the easy mysteries of culture thus, with little risk, our 
amateur will enlarge his collection by buying unestablished plants. at 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris’s sale-rooms, or direct from the importer. 
In the latter case, again, he has very little to fear, provided he deal 
with a firm of repute ; in the former, of course, he must depend on 
his own judgment to choose promising specimens. How much do 
unestablished plants cost? Pence, I feel inclinedtoanswer. But to 
speak categorically—a famous nurseryman who has but lately added 
erchids to his stock-in-trade once told me that he reckoned his 
purchases, costly and cheap sorts together, while forming the collec- 
tion, at one shilling apiece. But remark that I do not advise any 
unskilled person to buy unestablished plants. However cheap in 
cash, they would make a dear experience probably. 

A third bugbear, most dreaded of all, is the difficulty of cultiva- 
tion. So baseless is this fancy, but so general, that I have given 
myself some pains to trace its origin. Not any particular orchid is 
charged with caprice ; the objection might be sound enough in that 
ease. There are still too many species, even genera, which we call 
rebellious. But with very few exceptions they do not belong to a 
lass which amateurs are likely to buy. Nevertheless, ninety-nine 
readers in a hundred probably, even among those not wholly ignorant 
of the matter, cherish it as an article of faith that Orchidacee in 
general are possessed with some malignant spirit. And their gardeners 
will confirm this impression, if asked. It arises, I feel sure, from 
unskilful management—more exact it would be to say unskilled 
management—of one popular genus. Persons who cultivate Odon- 
toglots, and Oncids, and Dendrobes, with success, treating them all 
alike, or nearly, pursue the same course with Cattleyas. But these 
are altogether different. Take the twelve species grown by those 
who would have a Cattleya in bloom each month of the year. Since 
they have a fixed time for flowering, it is evident that each of the 
twelve exacts its special cultivation. He who urges them all on 
simultaneously, and simultaneously gives them rest—as he may with 
Odontoglots, for instance—will see most species dwindle to extinction 
promptly. And it is not a question of twelve alone, but of scores, if 
the rash amateur go into Cattleyas with a plunge. I urgently advise 
him to refrain until he has got the necessities of each species at his 
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finger-ends—for, unhappily, there is no handbook published, to my 
knowledge, which gives the practical details. That noble work, 
Reichenbachia, contains them. But a collection of folio sheets is not 
adapted for ready reference. 

The poor man whom I address, therefore, will leave Cattleyas aside, 
or he will purchase only those species, like C. Triane and C. Mossie, 
that rest in the same season as Dendrobes; which they are, any dealer 
will inform him. The great bulk of orchid genera are not only as 
easy to grow as any plants whatsoever—much more easy they are, 
much safer, much less troublesome. Accident and mishap are borne 
with singular patience. If the fire go out on a frosty night, your 
pelargoniums will be blackened in the morning—you may as well 
throw them away; but your Odontoglots will be little the worse if 
the thermometer fall to thirty degrees for a week. More than that. 
Twice I have heard of icicles pendent on a Dendrobium nobile—when 
at rest, of course ; in each instance the flowering was specially good 
that season. On those terrible nights last year, when the mercury 
touched zero, I myself had a plant of Odontoglossum constrictum in 
a porch, unheated, with north aspect. The young bulbs all died, but 
it ‘ broke back ;’ the pot is now as full as ever, or almost, and I shall 
be disappointed if it does not bloom this spring. In brief, orchids 
generally, the class I speak of, are much more likely to suffer from 
heat than from cold. Indeed, a story recurs to mind, as I write, 
dealing with Phalaenopsis, a very warm ‘ genus,’ with which the poor 
amateur is in no way concerned. A good many years ago, one of these 
plants was overlooked in the cool house at Messrs, Williams’s establish- 
ment, Holloway, and remained there through the winter; to be 
precise, Ph. Schilleriana. When discovered, in spring, it was growing 
superbly, and it has continued to grow, in the same place, defying all 
our laws. I saw it four years since, and there was no finer specimen 
in the Phalenopsis house proper, which has never known a tempera- 
ture below sixty-five degrees. 

But if the orchids you will choose do not fear cold, what on earth 
have they to dread-—-or where lies the difficulty of growing them ? 
Actually there is none! Give them a damp atmosphere, plenty of 
air and all the light possible, exclude the summer sun from your cool 
house, shade the warm one slightly, if you prefer those species, see 
that insects do no mischief, and the dear things will take care of 
themselves. How these conditions named may be effected any book 
will inform you. If proof be asked for statements which may seem 
incredible, it can be furnished, Four weeks every year I leave my 
orchids in charge of a cook and parlour-maid, one looking after the 
cool house, the other the warm. My holiday is always in the height 
of summer—the most perilous season. On returning, I have invari- 
ably found the plants rather more thriving, if possible, than they 
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would have been had I remained at home. For a busy man must 
needs neglect his playthings sometimes. 

Thus orchids are the least troublesome, and really the least 
expensive of flowers. Anyone of modest means will understand the 
comfort of feeling that money laid out on his garden is not extrava- 
gance but sound investment, which he can realise at any time. 
That alone is much—a standing satisfaction for the frugal mind 
on pleasure bent. But there is infinitely more. He who does not 
love to tend flowers is denied the most pleasing interest of age. 
Such there are among the cleverest and the brightest, as I have 
reason to be assured. Heaven show mercy to them in the other 
world, for their lot is piteous here below! But no flowers can be 
named with orchids for the depth, the permanence, or the variety of 
enjoyment which they yield. Though none are so well able to take 
care of themselves, none lend themselves so readily and so constantly 
the year round to small attentions. You can always find something 
to do to your orchids which shall make them look prettier and neater. 
And never is it dirty work—for this reason perhaps the ladies of the 
amateur’s household so readily assist him, in my experience. No 
handling of soil, under an abjding suspicion of worms. No horrid 
smell from manure. No ‘ramming’ of compost until the arms 
ache, All is clean and agreeable. In the spring we dress the pots 
for the season. The sphagnum moss which grew over them last 
year, so tall and so deliciously green in the cool houses that the 
bulbs of Odontoglots and Oncidiums scarcely peeped above it, is half 
withered after the long rest, and droops untidily in shocks, It must 
be removed—but tenderly, for the young roots, so exquisitely delicate, 
yet so bold and plump, are pushing through in all directions. Then 
the surface must be lightly stirred—carefully, carefully—and re- 
planted here and there with the emerald tips of sphagnum. That 
lovely moss is just springing to new life in damp woodlands, where 
vagrom men collect it in sacks, and retail it among the orchid growers 
of the district ; their sacks would prove to hold a miscellaneous 
assortment of plunder, I fancy, if examined. It is only the green 
heads we use for dressing; in a very few days they take root and 
grow, clothing the surface with verdure. Can a lady find more 
charming work than this? I would not say that it is necessary, 
however. We are all acquainted with rough men who cultivate 
orchids like cabbages, for sale, wasting no time on adornment. But 
the amateur will be foolish as well as tasteless if he follow this plan. 
For the dressing and such little attentions, each in its season, 
assuredly compensate for some ignorance of treatment. Those ‘ pro- 
fessionals’ can do without them because they understand their 
business so thoroughly. An orchid growing amidst sphagnum will 
bear with utter indifference such neglect or such errors as would 
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injure it if naked. Thus our pleasant employment is justified by 
utility as well as beauty. 

I have sought to avoid all technicalities, and therefore I say 
nothing of hybridisation here. That is the supreme interest and joy 
of the amateur. But it joins on at a stage very far beyond that we 
are considering. The culture of orchids such as a prudent man of 
slender means will buy has few secrets, and those easy. To make 
roses and things of that sort thrive under glass, an unnatural con- 
dition for them, is work of craftsmanship, if not exactly of art. No 
intelligence, no study of books, will teach ‘ gardening,’ as the honest 
fellow in blue apron understands that word. He has learned by 
experience, his own and that accumulated by generations. Orchid 
growing is different. Aman or a woman may undertake that culture, 
in its simple forms, with no preparation beyond common-sense, a 
habit of thoughtful observing, and a handbook for the preliminary 
rules. I myself knew nothing when I began, absolutely, but when, 
years after, I found a chance to profit by the discoveries of others— 
so far as the cool house goes it proved that I had very little to learn. 
To prevent mistakes, however, it must be added that in the warm 
house I am still a humble and inquiring student. Ambition, want 
of means, above all, ignorance, led me into the mistake of buying 
unestablished plants to start with, and thus, for years, my successes 
were few, my losses and troubles constant. At no time, however, 
did I cease to return from the bottom of my heart a Thanksgiving 
for Orchids. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 





THE LESSONS OF A DECADE 


THE publication of the Report of the Irish Census Commission 
enables us to take stock of one of the most striking and interesting 
periods in the history of Ireland. The Report, covering as it does 
six hundred pages, is a most exhaustive document. It is accompanied 
by tables of figures, diagrams and maps, sufficient to appal all but the 
most resolute inquirers. Yet the student who resolves to master this 
volume will be abundantly rewarded. For it is here the real facts 
about Ireland and Irish life, about progress or retrogression in that 
country, are to be found. It is to volumes of this character and not 
to the ephemeral and partisan literature of the hour, statesmen and 
politicians must go if they desire facts and wish to get at truth. 

And if the Report itself is interesting, what is to be said of the 
period with which it deals? A distinguished Irish Nationalist, who 
shall be nameless here, once claimed that he and his party were engaged 
in making history. Most assuredly history has been made in the decade 
1881 to 1891. During this period the system of Irish Land Tenure 
has been completely revolutionised. Much of the policy and work of 
the Tudors, of Henry and Elizabeth, of Cromwell and of William the 
Third, has been undone. The aspirations of Sharman Crawford, the 
dreams of Dr. McKnight, have been more than realised; the con- 
tentions of the Tenant League and of Isaac Butt have been more 
than conceded. Since 1881 no less than six great land measures 
have been passed. Three of these, the Acts of 1881-82 and 1887 
dealt with tenure ; those of 1885-88 and 1891 with purchase. 

In spite of these great healing and, as I believe, just measures, 
civilised society, all through the decade, may be said to have been 
fighting for its very existence. For this Report covers the period of the 
Land League. And what this organisation really meant to Ireland can 
best be gleaned from the Criminal and Judicial Statistics carefully 
prepared by the Registrar-General. It covers also those years which 
witnessed the promulgation of the Plan of Campaign, and saw Mr. Arthur 
Balfour locked in alife-or-death struggle with the forces of Irish disorder. 

Notwithstanding all this, the story of the decade is in almost 
every particular a most gratifying one. Here and there, indeed, 
the student of social anatomy comes across figures hard to be 
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understood, and not very pleasant when their full force is realised. 
But, as a whole, the facts brought to light are at once sugges- 
tive and encouraging, and they certainly give no countenance to 
the wail of those patriots whose jaundiced vision distorts everything 
to the detriment of what is called English rule in Ireland. I propose 
in this article to deal with some of the most salient figures of the 
Report in their due order. 












DECREASE OF THE POPULATION 










The reduction in the population of Ireland is unquestionably the 
most striking fact in the modern history of the country. It has 
been, and it continues to be, the theme of the politician, and it un- 
doubtedly furnishes all such with an argument which appeals at once 
to the heart and the imagination of the people. To be able, in face 
of British prosperity, to point to a great catastrophe such as that 
which occurred in 1846-47, and to the flight of the people ever since, 
until at the present time the population is little more than half what 
it was before the Famine—this, I say, is on the surface of things a 
strong case against the Government of Ireland. It is not my inten- 
tion to argue the point. I have already done so in this Review.'! But 
the contention will not bear examination. The increase of population 
in any country of itself, and standing by itself, may be either a bless- 
ing or a curse—a proof of prosperity or the reverse. If the prosperity 
of a country is to be tested by the mere increase of population, Ireland’s 
haleyon day ought surely to have been between the years 1800 and 
1846, 7.e. from the year of the Union to the date of the Famine. 
During these years the population increased by leaps and bounds. 
It more than doubled. The rate of increase exceeded that of either 
England or France. Did this fact establish the success of the Union ? 
Everybody knows that the state of Ireland was then unspeakably 
miserable. If any one desires to examine the facts for himself, let him 
study the Reports of the numerous Select Committees which sat during 
that period—their object being to inquire into the condition of the 
people. They constitute the saddest of all reading. The population 
multiplied and increased, it is true, but there was no work and no 
wages for them. Half the people were simply mendicants. Their 
sole reliance was one cheap article of food. Priests and people alike 
cried aloud for emigration schemes. House accommodation was 
shocking. Education was at the lowest ebb. In fact, things were 
so bad that, looking back, one is almost tempted to say that the 
great Famine was a blessing in disguise. It brought misery to 
thousands, but it forced attention. It was a great catastrophe, 
but it compelled action. And a new life was the result. The figures 
of the Great Exodus which commenced then are full of sad interest. 
1 See Wineteenth Century, April 1890, art. ‘Ireland Then and Now,’ 
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Taking 1821, as the first year for which it is possible to get reliable 
data, they stand thus: 


Table showing, by provinces, the total population of Ireland at each census period, 
1821-91. 





| Province of 


Census | 
periods | Ireland 


Leinster Munster Ulster | Connaught 





Persons 





1821 | 6,901,827 : 1,935,612 1,998,494 1,110,229 
1831 7,767,401 909,713 2,227,152 2,286,622 ~—-:1,343,914 
1841 8,175,124 073,78 2,396,161 2,886,373 | 1,418,859 
1851 | 6,552,385 72,75 1,857,736 2,011,880 ‘1,010,031 
1861 | 5,798,564 457,63! 1,513,558 1,914,236 | 913,135 
1871 5,412,377 339,4¢ 393,485 1,833,228 | 846,213 
1881 5,174,836 278,986 3: 1,743,075 821,657 | 
1891 4,704,750 37,76 2402 | 1,619,814 | 724,774 








During the decade under review, and viewing it as a whole, it 
will be seen that the flow to the United States, to Canada and Great 
Britain, went steadily on. In fact it increased in volume. On this 
point the Commissioners say: ‘The reduction of the population 
recorded in 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881 is still in progress. Up to 
and including the latter year the percentage of decrease had been 
less in each succeeding decade, that for 1851 being 19°85, for 1861, 
11°50, for 1871, 6°67, and for 1881, 4°39. But in 1891 it was 9:08, 
or 2°41 in excess of the decrease shown in 1871, and 4°69 in excess 
of that shown in 1881.’ The Land War, in itself, was sufficient to 
cause this excess. But it is satisfactory to find that during the last 
three years, viz. 1888, 1889, and 1890, the figures steadily diminished. 
For these years they were—1888, 78,684 ; 1889, 70,477 ; and for 1890, 
61,313. A depletion which has gone on continuously for well nigh 
half a century is certainly a most extraordinary phenomenon. In- 
deed, I should say it is unexampled in the history of modern times. 
During the past decade the population of fifteen Scottish counties 
has diminished. But in the case of Scotland this has been due to 
migration, the people leaving the country districts and crowding 
into the towns and the industrial centres. And the population of the 
country, as a whole, has increased. In Ireland, on the contrary, it 
has been a quitting of the country altogether, only 9 per cent. of 
the 768,105 emigrants who left between 1881 and 1891 going to 
Great Britain. The great body of those who left crossed the Atlantic. 
There are still portions of the west of Ireland over-populated. This 
is admitted on all hands. But whilst Mayo and Galway can well 
spare some of those who still cling to small patches of land, I cannot 
think it possible even for the most pronounced advocate of emigration 
to say this of the country at large. Rather should I be inclined to 
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think that we have at last reached the point at which every person 
leaving the country was a positive loss. ‘Let us hope, therefore, that 
the decrease evidenced during the past three years may be maintained. 


Since the year 1876, tables showing the destinations of the emigrants have 
been included in the Emigration Statistics of Ireland, from which we learn that 
of 770,706 emigrants during the ten years 1881-$0, 699,920, or 90°8 per cent., 
went to the colonies or foreign countries, and 70,786, or 9°2 per cent., to Great 
Britain, Of the former number 613,503, or 70°6 per cent. of the total emigrants 
from Ireland, went to the United States of America; 39,786, or 5:2 per cent., to 
Canada; 38,930, or 5°0 per cent., to Australia; 4,599, or 0°6 per cent., to New 
Zealand ; and 3-097, or 0:4 per cent., to other countries; and of those who left for 
Great Britain, 43,341, or 56 per cent. of all the emigrants, went to England or 
Wales, and 27,445, or 3.6 per cent., to Scotland. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 


Table showing the proportion per cent, of the population, fire years old and up- 
wards, who could neither read nor write, in each province, county, city, §c., in 
Ireland, at the census periods vlan 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891. 





Proportion per cent. of the Proportion per cent, of the 
| population, 5 years old and population, 5 years old and 
upwards, who could neither} upwards, who could neither 
Provinces, counties, | read nor write Provinces, counties, read nor write 
| cities, &e, cities, &c. 
| | | 
}In | In | tm In |In | In In In (In |In In |In} 
1841 1851 186] 1871 1881 1891 1841 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891) 
\ | | | 
| 
| 


IRELAND . . | 52°7, 46°8 38°7 33:4 25°2 18°48 Limerick City . + | 42°1 37°6 33°2 29°4 22°8 17°5) 
| ” — - 55°3 51°2 39°6, 33°9 24°3 15°9 
| Tipperary ,, + | 51°0, 46°7, 36°5, 30°8 21°7, 1571 

| Waterford C ity. - | 86°3 39°4! 34°6) 32°4 27-2) 21°8 

| | ” County . | 70°6 66°9| 58°8 50°7 39°3, 28°1 
PROVINCES | | re 
Leinster . .. 440 39-0, 31-0 27-0 20°3, 
Munster . ‘ . | 60°6) 55°5 4671) 39°2) 28°65 
Vister - «| 40°6! 35°3, 30°0) 26°4) 20°3) 15° ULSTER 
Connaught ° . | 72°1| 66°3 57°1| 49°3| 37-9 





Antrim County, ex- 
clusive of Belfast 
(part of) and Car- | | 
rickfergus . ° 8 20°2 186 15°8 12:3) | 

Armagh County + | 42°8 39°1 34:1) 30°4) 22°6 se 

| Belfast City ° 211 20°4 17°3 15°7| 11°9 

Carlow County . 380. 361) 29-3 26°3| 19-8) 14-9) Carrickfergus (Co. of i 

Drogheda (Co. of the} | | | the Town) . «| 132,112) 9:2 11°3) 87) 65 
Town) . = 45°4 43°7| 38°1 34°2| 26°6| 20°34 Cavan County . + | 515 45°0 35°5 30°] 22°4 161 

Dublin City . —. | 25°2 24°9| 20°7, 19°5| 15°5| 14-5] Donegal ,, ‘7 67°3 621 485 398 31'1) 
* County . . | 849 29°0) 22°2 188! 13°1, 10:1] Down County, exclu- | 

Kildare. | | 41-9 882296) 26-0 Quzi 14-1) sive of — Belfast bial 

Kilkenny City . —, | 40°7 87°8 34-0 30°5/ 21-0; 158] | (partof)  . ‘b 24° 14°3 11°5 
” County —, | 51-2 46-0| 36°5| 30°4) 22°1/ 15-8] Fermanagh County . | 45°) 38° 5 21" 5) 164) 

King’s » +. | 47-9 43°1| 84°8| 29-9) 22-3) 16-4] Londonderry County 

Longford ,, . . | 512! 46°9| 86°7| 82°| 23°1) 16°9) and City ° ° 29°5 24:1! 22:3 17 6 14 A 

Louth - . | 61°1) 62°9! 45-0) 38°7| 30°0 21-4] Monaghan County . 3) 42°0 34:7 307 23°0 17°8 

Meath . _ « | 545) 47°) 37°2| 32°1| 23-4) 16-3] ‘Lyrone » $82 32°6) 29°0 22°6 17-4 

Queen's - . | 416, 38°56! 30°6) 26°5) 20°4) 14° 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 


LEINSTER 











| 


| §2°1| 47°6| 381, 31°0) 23-4 16" Df 
| 41°3 38°9, 33°56 31°7| 25°6 19°6 | | 
41°3) 38°1| 33-0) 28-1 21°7| 16° 

ConNAUGHT 


Galway County and 
MuNsTER | County of the 
| Town. . 
Clare County ‘ x 6) 46° " . .2] Leitrim County 
Cork City . , 4 x "4 9] Mayo. ° 
Cork County . | 65" P 4 8] Roscommon . 
Kerry ,, : ° ‘ fl . , : 6] Sligo . ° 
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In this department there has been unexampled progress made, 
In judging of illiteracy in Ireland the general public are too apt to 
look at the statistics of illiterate voters at parliamentary elections. 
These returns are, however, notoriously and admittedly deceptive. 
The illiterate voter in Ireland is a complete fraud. He is, in the 
main, the creation of the political priest, and votes illiterate because 
he is ordered to doso. According to the Report of the Census Com- 
mission, ‘in 1891 the number of persons in Ireland five years old and 
upwards who were wholly illiterate was 18°4 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; in 1881 the percentage was 25:2, showing a decrease in 1891 
of 6°8 per cent. The number of persons aged five years and up- 
wards in 1891 who could read only was 11 per cent. of the population. 
In 1881 the percentage was 15°5, showing a decrease in 1891 of 4°5 
on the percentage. In 1881 59°3 per cent. of the population aged 
five years and upwards were able to read and write; in 1891 the 
percentage was 70°6, showing an increase of 11°3 in the decade.’ 
By means of the table on the preceding page the educational progress 
made in each county since 1841 will be readily and clearly seen. 

This is a record of steady and most satisfactory progress. Where 
all have done well it may appear invidious to make distinctions, 
Ulster and Leinster, it will bé observed, are represented as standing 
level. But it is only fair to point out that Ulster is weighted with 
Donegal, a county almost entirely Catholic and Celtic, which might 
with perfect propriety have been counted as part of Connaught. Of 
course, as the Commissioners point out (p. 59), ‘ Roman Catholics con- 
stitute 75 percent. of the population, and must necessarily include a 
very large proportion of the humbler classes. It would consequently be 
useless to institute any comparison as regards the condition of educa- 
tion between the Roman Catholic body and other religious denomina- 
tions.’ Butalthough not instituting any comparison in their Report, 
the Commissioners have brought out the facts in one of the tables 
thus : 


Proportion per cent. 5 years old and upwards who could 
neither read nor write 


Protestant . Allother | 
we resby- ‘ : . 

Episcopa- 5 Methodists denomina- 
lians tions | 


| Roman 
Catholics 


l\Ivlend . . . | 220] 88 56 44 


} 
| Provinces 
| 


Leinster 
| Munster 
} Ulster 
Connaught . 
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What these figures really prove is that the Protestants of Ireland 
are in as good a position, viewed from an educational standpoint, as 
their brethren in Great Britain. It is amongst the Roman Catholic 
population the leeway has chiefly to be made up. And although 
Galway, Mayo, Donegal, and some other counties drag slowly along, 
progress is happily being made all along the line. But the facts of 
school attendance prove that Mr. Jackson’s Education Bill was urgently 
required. Here is a table which, had it been available during the 
education debates last session, would have made an end of Archbishop 
Walsh’s contention that compulsion was not required in Ireland. 


Table showing the proportion per cent. of the population, between five and sixteen 
years of age, attending school and not attending school during the week ended 
May 30th, 1891, in each province in Ireland. 


pee > 2a ee Se 2 eee abe oe 
Proportion per cent. | 
} | | 


Provinces | zr 
| Attending | Not attending 
school | school 





Ireland . ‘ ; r ? 54:1 | 459 | 
Provinces | 

556 | 444 
60:1 | 39°9 

512 | 488 

485 | 515 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The figures in this table show what yet remains to bedone. But 
the progress made since 1841 is a striking testimony to that system 
of national education founded in 1831, and the principle of which ‘is 
even now so virulently assailed by the Irish sectarians, 


HovusE ACCOMMODATION OF THE PEOPLE 


In nothing is the rise in the standard of comfort so apparent as 
in the dwellings of the people. Time was, and that not so long ago, 
when the mud cabin was the typical home of the Irish family. But 
these rude buildings are rapidly disappearing, and in another decade 
will probably have altogether vanished from sight. On the next page is 
a table which enables comparisons to be made and the progress tested. 

In thirty years, according to these figures, the number of first 
class houses has increased from 55,000 to 70,000; the second class 
has increased from 360,000 to 466,000; whilst those of the third 
class have diminished from 489,000 to 312,000, and the mud cabins 
have gone down from 89,000 to 20,000. These are most satisfactory 
figures, and it is clear that the tourist will soon have to search for his 
mud cabin. Allthe same, I do not know that the Irish peasant quite 
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relishes the change to brick and mortar. The distribution of the 
different classes of houses is interesting. Ulster, being the richest of 
the four provinces, might naturally be expected to have the greater 
number of houses with first class accommodation. This, however, is 
not what the returns show. Ulster, in this respect, is behind both 
Leinster and Munster. Belfast is behind Dublin, and Down is only 
on a level with Cork. But the explanation is not far to seek. 
Ulster is the home of the small holder of land, and Belfast is a city 
of artisans. The figures for each county, however, are of interest. 
They prove to demonstration the backward state of that western 
area with which Mr. Balfour had all too little time to grapple. It is 
in Donegal, Galway, Mayo, and Kerry that the bulk of the fourth 
class houses are to be found. 


Table showing the proportion per cent. of the inhabited houses in each province in 
Ireland, belonging to each class, in 1891. 
Classes of houses Classes of houses 
Provinces and counties }|}————_____— Provinces and counties 


| Ist | 2nd | 3rd Ist 2nd | 3rd| 4th | 


8-1 6 c “4 MUNSTER 


Clare 
Cork 
Kerry . 
Limerick 
PROVINCES | Tipperary . 
} Waterford . 





38 
89 
43 
55 
79 
7° 


wes 


Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster . " . 

Connaught . . A ULSTER 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan . 

Donegal 

LEINSTER | Down . 
| Fermanagh . 
Londonderry 
Monaghan . 

Tyrone. 


ADE 


Carlow . P . ° ‘ ‘1 | 278 
Dublin . » e ‘ . 52.2 | 188 
Kildare ° ° ° P "l | 38°9 
Kilkenny ° | 8 ‘L | 314 
King’s . : . . 52°00 380 
Longford . ‘ ‘ p 540 | 37°1 
Louth and Drogheda 

( Co. of the Town) . : 471 43°4 
Meath . ° . e | . 43°9 | 435 
Queen’s . . ° | “ 50°1 | 39°4 
Westmeath . e ° : 534 36°5 
Wexford ° ° e , 57°1 | 29°9 
Wicklow . . . 7 | 606 | 25-4 


rE Hi & S 
Ke OCOFONNH OS 
eae ennw one 


cnwnweno 


eo tp ose + D 


CONNAUGHT 





Galway 
Leitrim 
Mayo . 
Roscommon 
Slizo 


SBASADA BAW ASH 


eetototo# to 


But here, as with education, the progress made has been steady 
and continuous, and it is progress for which the political tourist has 
not always made allowance in his wanderings through Ireland. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


In dealing with the figures of Irish agriculture there is great 
difficulty,and much caution is necessary in arriving at conclusions. 
Even as they are marshalled in this Report it is not always easy to 
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get at what underlies them. But there are things on the surface 
that may be put down as authoritative. 

The number, extent, and distribution of agricultural holdings is 
thus set down : 


Table showing, by provinces, the number of agricultural holdings of each class in 1891. 








Classification of holdings, and number in each class 





Above 30 and not exceeé-} 


=] 
a 
2 
M 
be 
“ 
a 
| 


ing 15 acres 

ing 2U acres 

ing 30 acres 

ing 50 acres 
Above 200 and not ex- 


ing 10 acres 
ceeding 200 acres 


Above 10 and not exceed- 
ceeding 500 acres 
Above 500 acres 


Not exceeding 1 acre 
Above 100 and not ex- 


4 


Total number of holdings 


Above 5 and not exceed-| 
Above 15 and not exceed- 
Above 20 and not exceed- 


Above Ll anc 
Above 50 


| | 

| Leinster. ‘ + 6,901 14,848 12,174 9,044 8,031 10,746 13,286 12,457) 6,550 3,024 664 97,725 

| Munster. ° . 5,694 9,680 8,752 7,220 8,061 13,145 19,370 20,297 9,049, 3,208; 555 105,031 

| Ulster . ° . 3,063 19,221, 31,679 26,740 22,960 26,015 23,479 14,267, 4,020 1,237, 294 172,975 

Connaught . - | 2,585 11,805; 23,798 19,788 16,486 15,028 10,834 5,908 2,736 1,504) 662 111,134 
| | | | } | 


" 
Total of Ireland . 18,243) 55,554, 76,403' 62,792 55,538 64,934 66,969 52,928 22,354 8,975 2,175 486,865 





Here the fact is clearly shown that the mass of the small holdings 
are in Ulster and Connaught. The Commissioners note this and 
remark that : 


Comparing the four provinces, it will be found that the holdings not exceeding 
15/. in rateable value constitute in Leinster 57:3 per cent. of the total number of 
holdings in that province ; in Munster, 58°3; in Ulster, 68:8; and in Connaught, 
86°6 per cent. 

In all the counties in the province of Connaught, the percentage of holdings not 
exceeding 15/. in rateable valuation is above 80:0, in the county of Mayo the per- 
centage being 92-1; in four counties in the province of Ulster the percentage ex- 
ceeds 70'0—that for Donegal being 87:2; in the province of Munster the percentage 
exceeds 70:0 in two counties, viz. Kerry and Clare, in which the percentages are 
750 and 704 respectively; in four counties in Leinster the percentage exceeds 
60:0—Longford, Louth, King’s, and Queen’s, viz. 69:0, 64:1, 63:1, and 63:1 re- 
spectively. 


But the real difficulties as to the condition of Irish agriculture 
begin when we approach the consideration of the agricultural statistics 
themselves. One fact, however, and not a pleasant one, is apparent. 
The land is steadily going out of culture, that is, in the sense of 
being used for tillage purposes. 


According to the agricultural statistics (Ireland) for last year (1891), presented 
to Parliament by the Registrar-General, there was 23°9 per cent. of the total area 
under crops, 55:10 per cent. under grass, 0:1 per cent. under fallow or uncropped 
arable land, 1°5 per cent. under woods and plantations, 8°6 per cent. under bog 
and marsh, 10°9 per cent. under barren mountain land, and the remaining 
792,787 acres, or 3'9 per cent., were stated to be under ‘ roads, fences, &c,’ 

In 1881 the proportion per cent. under crops, including meadow and clover, 
was 25°6; grass, 49°6; fallow, 0°1; woods and plantations, 16; and bog and 
marsh, 8'4; barren mountain land, 10°4; and under ‘water, roads, fences, &c.,’ 
A'3, 
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But to those who know Ireland no statistics were needed to con- 
vince them of a fact that is everywhere apparent. Whether owing 
to climatic conditions, which have rendered wheat an impossible, and 
flax a most precarious crop, the country is rapidly becoming a huge 
grass farm. Up till twelve or eighteen months ago cattle paid well, 
and the tendency has all been ‘in this direction, as the live stock 
figures prove. 









In 1881, the number of horses in the whole of Ireland was 548,354, and in 
1891 it amounted to 592,819, showing an increase of 44,465, or 8:1 per cent. 
There was an increase of 80 per cent. in the province of Leinster; 11:3 per cent. in 
Munster ; 6°6 per cent. in Ulster; and 5°8 per cent. in Connaught. 

The number of cattle in Ireland in 1881 being 3,956,595, and in 1891 4,448,511, 
an increase is shown of 491,916, or 12°4 per cent. An increase of 10°6 per cent. 
took place in the province of Leinster; of 12°9 per cent. in Munster; of 14:2 per 
cent. in Ulster; and of 11°5 per cent. in Connaught. 

The number of sheep in Ireland in 1881 amounted to 3,256,185, and in 1891 to 
4,722,613, being 1,466,428, or 45°0 per cent. more than in 1881. An increase of 
40:2 per cent. took place in the province of Leinster; 45°3 per cent. in Munster ; 
78°9 per cent. in Ulster; and 35:1 per cent. in Connaught. 

In 1881 there were 1,095,830 pigs in Ireland; in 1891 there were 1,367,712, 
showing an increase of 271,882, or 248 percent. In the provinces the percentages 
of increase were as follows: Leinster, 24:9 per cent.; Munster, 8:0 per cent. ; 
Ulster, 53°7; and Connaught, 22:0 per cent. 





















Now, however, that the price of cattle has fallen; now that it is 
almost impossible to sell certain classes at any reasonable price, it 
will be interesting to watch whether the pendulum will swing back 
again. But the increase in the grass lands, and the enormous 
increase in the live stock, show that the theory of the land going 
out of cultivation has two sides. With the Irish farmer it is, I 
apprehend, a mere question of which brings him the largest returns. 
The increased cost of labour also tells heavily against tillage, and, on 
the other hand, the tendency to grass farming lessens the demand 
for labour and promotes emigration. Like his English and Scottish 
brethren, the Irish farmer is fighting a severe battle against the 
foreigner and all-round competition, In many respects he is worse 
equipped for the fight than his neighbours. He has less capital if he 
has more legal privilege. And he is nowhere,so far as scientific 
knowledge and equipment are concerned, 













PAUPERISM AND LUNACY. 






Whilst outdoor as well as indoor pauperism has steadily de- 
clined during the decade, it is a curious fact that lunacy has increased 
to an alarming extent, The figures for indoor pauperism stand thus : 
1871, 49,001 ; 1881, 55,830; 1891, 47,348, 

The statistics of outdoor relief show that whilst the actual 
number was less, the relative number to the population was greater, 
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viz. in 1881, 64,233, or one in every eighty-one of the population, 
and in 1891, 62,988, or one in every seventy-five. 


The following statement shows the number of lunatics and idiots in Ireland in 
1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, at large, in asylums, in prisons, and in work- 
houses, as returned in the census forms: 


Lunatics Idiots 

Total 
] lunatics 
In | and 


In | } | 
At In In At | In | In idi 
noe | : he work- | Total J, 7. | oo. : work- | Total idiots 
large asylums prisons houses large | asylums) prisons | Soran | 
} 





4 
| 


1,073 | 3,234 : 494| 5,074 43,562 | 202 | 13| 1,129] 4,906 9,980 


1,602 4,613 3 577 7,065 95,675 | 403 | 21 934 7,033 14,098 


1,343 | 7,141 1,274} 9,763 15,147 | 410 | 2| 1,183] 6.742 16,505 
943 | 7,547 | 1,284 9,774 9}4,548 | 1,896) — 2195 | 8,639 18,413 
893 | 11,265 2,787 | 14,945 ]4,077| ‘996 | — 1,170 | 6,243 21,168 


From the foregoing it will be observed that the number of lunatics returned in 
1891 was nearly treble the number in 1851, and that the increase between 18"1 
and 1891 was from 9,774 to 14,945, there having been an increase of 3,718 in the 
number of lunatics in asylums, and of 1,503 in the number of those in workhouses, 
whilst there was a decrease of 50 inthenumber at large. There was a decrease of 
2,596 in the number of idiots returned in 1891, compared with the number in 1881 ; 
a decrease of 900 appears to have occurred in the number in asylums, a decrease of 
1,025 in the number in workhouses, and of 471 in the number at large. 

The total number of lunatics and idiots returned on the census forms in 1851 
amounted to 9,980; in 1861, to 14,008; in 1871, to 16,505; in 1881, to 18,413; 
and in 1891, to 21,188. 


These are undoubtedly the most startling figures contained in the 
Report, and they ought to give rise to searching inquiry. Probably 
whisky and politics will turn out to be the main factors in, an in- 
crease which is phenomenal, and which demands the serious attention 
of the Legislature. Travelling in Kerry recently, a well-known 
doctor informed me that lunacy had largely increased in that county 
—the sufferers mainly being women whose sons had taken part and 
fallen, as the phrase goes, in the Land War. And in a petition 
which I lately presented to the Home Secretary for the release of one 
of the dynamite prisoners, I noticed the statement that the prisoner’s 
mother went insane on hearing of her son’s conviction. We shall 
never be able fully to realise all the trouble born of the ‘Ten Years’ 
Conflict.’ But the facts brought to light by the figures in this table 
are of the greatest importance, and are unspeakably sad. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE 


Notwithstanding efforts which have to some extent been 
aided by the Board of Education, the Irish language is clearly 
doomed. The decrease in those speaking Irish only, and of those 
able to speak both Irish and English, applies to all the four provinces. 
The following table gives the numbers : 


RR2 
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Table showing, by provinces, the number and ages of persons who spoke Irish only, 
and of those who spoke Irish and English, in Ireland, in 1871, 1881, and 1891. 





| 
Number of persons | 


| Ages not | 
specified 





| | 
Under 10 10and 30 and 50 and 
| under 30 | under 50 | under 70 


Provinces | 
7Oand | 
upwards 


IRELAND 





Irish only . 


| 


| years 


1871 | 
+ 1881 | 





14,194 
10,623 


| 


12,256 


21,962 
11,198 


31,602 
18,990 





| 103,562 


64,167 


| 
22,911 | 


(1891 5,642 7,973 6,094 10,635 38,192 


| 199,234 
| 233,622 


| 184,893 
| 


714,313 
| 885,765 
642,053 


46,589 
47,646 
25,143 


232,794 
280,808 
191,433 


194,317 
240,993 
| 168,344 


(1871 
~ 1881 } 
(1891 


Irish and 


Eng- 
lish . ° ° 





LEINSTER 


| Irish only . 





| Irish and Eng- 
lish . ‘ z 





MUNSTER 


2,495 | 
1,172 | 
594 


5,682 
1,676 
619 


7,342 
3,143 
1,099 


5,708 
5,347 
3,374 


33,967 
Irish only . 18,422 
9,060 
16,754 
16,008 
6,884 


| 107,876 
124,993 
77,566 


101,015 
| 124,413 
83,371 


26,031 
41,531 
37,179 


352,527 
427,344 
298,573 


Irish and Eng- 


ish . e ‘ 








ULSTER 





1871 | 
41881 
(1891 | 


5,438 
2,67 
1,251 


| Irish only . 





21.619 
29,824 
25,982 


(1871 | 
4 1881 | 
* (1891 | 


Irish and Eng- 
lish . ° 











CoNNAUGHT 


(1871 | 
. +1881 
(1891 | 


7,160 
5,899 
3,273 


1871 | 24,505 
1881 24,345 
(1891 | 13,034 


11,780 
7,895 
6,112 


10,923 
5,811 
3,825 


14,755 
9,183 
5,416 


5,534 
4,547 
3,445 


50,154 
33,335 
22,071 





Trish oniy . 


101,633 
122,643 
85,927 


73,779 
86,025 
63,799 


64,119 
76,137 | 
66,830 | 


} 


15,990 
23,706 
23,122 


| 280,057 
332,856 
252,712 





| Irish and Eng- { 
lish . 








This table shows that the number speaking ‘Irish only’ fell in 
Leinster from fifty in 1881 to eight in 1891; in Munster from 
18,422 to 9,060; in Ulster from 12,360 to 7,053 ; and in Connaught 
from 33,335 to 22,071. And the number returned as being able to 
speak ‘Irish and English’ fell in Leinster from 27,402 in 1881 
to 13,669 in 1891; in Munster from 427,344 to 298,573; in Ulster 
from 98,163 to 77,099 ; and in Connaught from 332,856 to 252,712. 
It is clear, therefore, that even in the more backward districts the 
English tongue is being everywhere spoken. 
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I have little more than dipped into the mine of statistical in- 
formation afforded by this volume. By and by, I suppose, we shall 
‘be fated to hear much as to England’s failure in governing Ireland. 
I do not believe a word of the rubbish that is talked and written 
upon this subject. The part of Ireland most in touch with Great 
Britain is precisely the part where no one ventures to talk of failure. 
That England has made grievous mistakes in Ireland; that she has 
sins of omission as well as of commission to lament; that she has 
sometimes done the thing she ought not to have done, and left un- 
done that which she ought to have been at pains to do, is no doubt 
true. But when all this is said and admitted, it merely amounts to 
this, that prejudice and ignorance have sometimes had the upper 
hand. But ever since the great Reform Bill of 1832, I hold that 
‘ one increasing purpose’ has run through all the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament. It has, doubtless, been compelled to repress 
wrong-doing. But an Irish parliament did this, and an Irish parlia- 
ment if re-established to-morrow would as surely have to do the same 
thing. And whilst repressing wrong-doing the Government and the 
Parliament of England have laboured to remove grievances and to 
redress injustice. The state of Ireland to-day, attested by this 
volume and by the plainest and clearest of proof, is the best vindica- 
tion of a policy which has in recent times been at once wise and 
generous. 

T. W. RUSSELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STORIES OF OLD ETON DAYS 


Tue death of the Rev. John Wilder, last of the old generation of 
Eton Fellows, has stirred a desire, long dimly felt in the writer’s 
mind, to place on record some characteristics of men who ought not 
to pass away without a word. 

Fifty-one years ago, when the Great Western Railway was 
opened to Slough, Eton ceased to be a sleepy country village, where 
the great school lay under the protecting shade of the Castle walls, 
where the Court and Eton boys, and Cabinet Ministers in Windsor 
uniform, mixed on the Castle terrace with a friendly feeling of inti- 
macy, which necessarily vanished so soon as it took no longer to go 
from Paddington to Windsor than from Charing Cross to Paddington. 
The railway extinguished ‘Montem,’ a medieval féte, half ecclesi- 
astical, half the gambols of a band of mummers; and turned the 4th 
of June fancy-dress procession of boats into a mere suburban regatta. 

Coincidently almost with the advent of the railway, Hawtrey 
became Headmaster, and, strange as it may seem to those who knew 
him in his later days, he began his career by being a decided re- 
former, to whom are owing most of the changes by which Eton 
differs from what it was made so soon as it emerged from the fire of 
the reformation, and ceased to be a medizval school. 

When Hawtrey appeared as Headmaster in a college cap, drop- 
ping the extraordinary cocked hat always worn by Keate, and before 
him by Goodall, perched on the top of a large wig; when Hodgson, 
the Crown nominee, quite out of touch with Eton traditions, 
became Provost, the two men set themselves to carry out reforms in 
the housing of the scholars as well as in the teaching of the school. 
But the Fellows, living apart in the seclusion of the cloisters, gave 
for the most part but a languid assent to reforms they could not 
resist, and despite of railways, of the fact that arithmetic and Euclid 
were made part of the school work, that the Ash-Wednesday pig-fair 
in the College Street was abolished, remained a community the like 
of which the world is not likely to see again. Mr. Wilder, just 
elected, and not yet fossilised into College ways, alone was eager for 
reform. He even declared that the new buildings should be warmed 
by fires in the boys’ rooms rather than by hot water. Hawtrey, 
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however, insisted on facings of Caen stone, and comfort gave way to 
what was supposed to be superior architecture. 

Many of the writer’s contemporaries have passed away, and of 
those who knew the Fellows, who indeed had but little communica- 
tion with the boys, few had opportunities of verifying their recollec- 
tions in after life, or hearing from the lips of those who had known 
a still older generation than theirs, stories of old Eton days. But to 
the writer, who had such opportunities, all is fresh and vivid as 
yesterday. 

Now that the College is a mere Governing Body, sitting in 
London, the school is all in all, except in so far as the management 
of the revenue is concerned. But it was far otherwise in the time of 
which we are speaking. The College had been founded mainly as a 
community of priests to say masses for the founder’s soul; and 
attached to this was a school of seventy scholars, with a head and 
lower master, belonging to the foundation. The excellent education 
given gradually attracted others, ‘town boys, most of them in 
“Dames’’ houses, to share it; these necessitated other ‘assistant 
masters,’ who by degrees took boarders into their houses. The Rev. 
Thomas Carter, of whom more hereafter, was the first to make the 
innovation, and Dames’ houses are now things of the past ; though 
from old habit boys still speak of mathematical and science masters, 
not being their tutors, in whose houses they board, as ‘My Dame.’ 
But the assistant masters had no real standing as belonging to the 
College. It is true that when a vacancy occurred among the Fellows 
it was usually filled from among the assistant masters, but that was 
because, as former scholars of Eton, and Fellows of King’s, they had 
already belonged to one of the two Royal Foundations of Henry VI., 
not because they were recognised as assistants by the College ; yet in 
so small a community everything was known with the greatest 
minuteness, even if it was ignored. In the thirties Provost Goodall 
asked Mr. Eliot, then a young assistant, just appointed, who had only 
one pupil, to dine with him at very short notice. This was always 
understood as a sort of royal command, but Mr. Eliot did not so take 
the invitation, and declined it on the ground that he ‘had pupil- 
room,’ the technical phrase for preparatory work with pupils. The 
Provost, when his guests were assembled, stood on the rug, with Mr. 
Eliot’s open note in his hand, and said: ‘I am sorry that we are one 
gentleman short; Mr. Eliot is unable to come, because he has pupil- 
room. Dear, dear, what a clucking a hen makes when she has only 
one chick!’ The same gentleman drew some year or two later 
another wise saw from the Provost, and one which has a far-reaching 
application, The chapel windows were broken by a catapult or sling, 
within a definite hour, when the boys were in school. The windows 
were commanded by one house only, and there at that time were two 
boys who were ‘staying out ’—that is, absent from school as not being 
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well. The tutor in defence of his lads, before they were questioned 
on the matter, objected that the culprits could not be they, because 
they were such good boys. ‘ Have you yet to learn,’ said the Provost, 
‘that it is the very best boys who do the very worst things ?’ 

But a year or two later, when we come within the limits of our 
fifty-one years, Goodall and his wig were gone, and Keate was a 
Canon of Windsor. What he looked like when he descended from 
his lofty perch and became visible to us boys may be understood by 
those who now see his grandson Mr. Walter Durnford. Provost 
Hodgson reigned in Goodall’s stead, and we who then read Byron 
with deep delight and sympathy could not understand how the fussy, 
plethoric, uninteresting little man could have been the object of 
Byron’s enthusiastic friendship, to whom he wrote in poetry, and had 
lent out of his own then scanty means a thousand pounds. Ah me! 
We who read poetry in those days have become prosaic enough since 
then, and ourselves the givers and the recipients of no less devoted 
friendship, have either forgotten or seem to have forgotten all the 
romance of school and college days. 

Hodgson preached a course of sermons on the Prayer Book, which 
ran on during his ‘ residences’ for five years, and possibly a good 
deal longer. We never attended to them, indeed could scarce hear 
a complete sentence but the text, and the constant recurrence time 
after time of the words ‘I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also,’ was wont to send the whole school into 
a fit of giggles. But if he was a failure as a preacher, no Eton 
Colleger ought to forget that to his enlightened sway is due the 
whole reform in the management for the boarding of the King’s 
scholars. It is almost inconceivable that the same precise state of 
things should have existed down to 1841 or 1842, which had obtained 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was then scarcely changed frora 
much earlier times. It is true that before ‘college’ was reformed 
under Hodgson, glass had been introduced into the windows, but it 
was quite a modern innovation. Well into the present century the 
windows were closed only at night by heavy wooden shutters, and 
the late Vice-Provost, the Reverend Thomas Carter, father of ‘ Tom.” 
Carter of Clewer, and of ‘ Billy’ Carter, the present Bursar, has assured 
the writer that he had never slept so comfortably as when the snow 
drifted under the shutters on the beds. The Duke of Cumberland, 
after Culloden, gave the boys new green cloth quilts, which, greatly 
prized, and used only for a few weeks at election time each year, 
remained even to within our recollection. They were called Culloden 
rugs, and were accidentally destroyed by fire some twenty years ago. 
Queen Elizabeth increased the boys’ commons, and the grateful in- 
scription yet remains in the Hall, cut by some hungry urchin at the 
time, 

Queene Elizabetha ad nos gave October X 2 loves in a Mes [sic]. 
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In old days the whole life of the boys was spent in this room, except 
that meals were taken in the hall. By degrees the need of privacy 
was felt, andthe upper boys had each their room or lodging in tlhe 
town, each having also the dame of one of the boarding-houses chosen 
by his parents or tutor, who looked after him, more or less, in case of 
sickness, Bya series of reforms extending over many years, ‘college’ 
was rendered as comfortable as a tutor’s house, proper servants and a 
resident master were appointed, but though these were only com- 
pleted in more recent times, the initiative was due to Provost 
Hodgson. 

The sixth-form boys maintained the privilege of taking their 
supper in Long Chamber, rather than cross the school-yard to the Hall, 
and this only ceased when the new buildings were erected. Succes- 
sive assistant masters in college, whose rooms were at the end of what 
had been Long Chamber under the old system, long complained of a 
musty smell in the study, rising where a decay in the oak boarding 
of the floor testified to a certain amount of damp. In the summer 
holidays of 1858, the floor was removed and two large cartloads of 
bones, chiefly of necks of mutton, were removed from between the 
floor and the ceiling of the rooms below. How they came there was 
explained by Mr. Carter, then Vice-Provost. He told the present 
writer that when the sixth-form boys took their supper in ‘ Chamber’ 
the rats were wont to come out of holes in the floor and wainscot to 
feed on the bones which were flung to them. When these animals 
from time to time became a nuisance by their numbers, a fag was 
sent round while the rats were feeding, to insert long stockings 
in the holes, with the apertures carefully open. The modern 
sock was then unknown. When this was done an alarm was 
given, the rats on rushing to their holes were trapped in the stockings, 
which were tben drawn out, and the rats were banged to death 
against the beds. ‘And you went into school next morning in the 
same stockings, sir?’ ‘Of course, of course,’ was the reply, ‘we 
could not get clean stockings when we pleased.’ Mr. Carter went 
among the boys by the name of ‘ Old Shoes,’ and died at the very 
advanced age of ninety-four. He was a steady-going average okl 
gentleman, with a great power of placing his relatives in college offices 
and livings, and a plentiful lack of imagination. He greatly amused us 
®s boys by taking as his text the words, ‘ My sins are more in number 
than the hairs of my head,’ his own pate being as free from hair as 
an egg or a billiard ball. In his tenure of office as Vice-Provost there 
was talk of a new pulpit for the college chapel, and some sanguine 
man vainly hoped to persuade the authorities that it ought to be 
designed and erected by Mr. William Morris, then just becoming 
known as an artist, who had an office in Queen’s Square; Mr. 
Carter walked therefore into Mr. Morris’s studio with the words, ‘ Do 
you keep pulpits ?’ as though he had been asking for tape or buttons. 
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The pulpit remained unchanged, a piece of furniture as common- 
place as the sermons ordinarily delivered in it. 

It was an evil day for Art at Eton when the mania for church 
restoration invaded the minds of the respectable old gentlemen who 
had the care of the fabric. Before the Reformation, the chapel had 
never been properly finished. The King, Henry the Sixth, had built 
the walls with their great buttresses to carry a vaulted stone roof like 
that of the sister chapel at King’s, but it was unfinished when the 
Wars of the Roses broke out, the building was unroofed, and the east 
wall with its great window was still incomplete. When Edward 
the Fourth was in want of funds for the college he was himself 
endowing at Windsor, he bethought him of the unfinished build- 
ings at Eton, and desired to confiscate the Eton revenues, on the 
ground that the buildings were incomplete. The Provost and Fellows 
set to work with a will, and it is said that in six weeks the reproach 
had ceased to be true, and the college fabric stood practically as it was 
until Allestree built, about 1666, the Upper School, soon to be taken 
down and replaced by the present building ; and until the chapel was 
fitted up, tradition says by Wren, very much in the style of the choir 
of St. Paul’s. If anyone will take his stand in the Brewhouse Yard 
facing west, he will see the history written in stone and in brick. 
Before him is the great east window, springing clear and clean until it 
reaches the final arch, then huddled together at the top, out of the 
line of any true curve, the stones at the top of the window hold- 
ing together as a mere pierced wall. The wooden roof is modern, 
succeeding a former wooden one of the most temporary and haphazard 
description, plainly not that intended to be supported by the great 
buttresses. Though the chapel was thus finished in a scramble, the 
good intentions of the college did not wholly succeed. The founda- 
tion was not suppressed indeed, but jewels, bells, and furniture were 
carried off to Windsor. 

On the spectator’s right is the Hall, of which the oriel window, pro- 
jecting into the Brewhouse Yard, has been still more incongruously 
finished, the stone supplemented, and the upper mullions filled in, 
with coarsely built brickwork, but this was not done till the 
seventeenth century, the completion of the chapel having served its 
end for the time. 

When all had quieted down, after the interruptions of the Wars 
of the Roses, the neglect. of Edward the Fourth, the brief period of 
prosperity under the Tudors, the intrusion of Provost Rous, Speaker 
of the Barebones Parliament, a church reaction set in. Wren’s 
fittings, if indeed they were Wren’s, required no destruction of 
what had gone before, and were not too sharply incongruous with 
the Gothic fabric, Renaissance though they were. There were 
in fact next to no previous fittings to displace, and if they hid a 
fancy carving on the wall of a man being hanged, done by some 
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poor lad who winced under the tedium of a Puritan sermon, no great 
harm was done, nor were some frescoes on the walls any serious 
artistic loss. Wren’s great pillared canopy over the altar, his black 
and white marble floor, his stately pews and stalls, all disappeared 
to make way for second-rate Gothic canopies, and a frigid uniformity 
about the chapel now renders any better work impossible, while 
much of the history of the place is swept away. 

But the flood of light which invaded Wren’s dark corners removed 
some abuses scarcely congruent with the decorum expected in a school 
chapel. Till the Restoration all boys with titles sat in the stalls 
among the Fellows. There was a custom that if during the ‘half’ 
anyone was elevated to this dignity, by the succession of his father to 
a peerage, which made him ‘ honourable,’ or the death of his father 
which made him a baronet, the new occupant of the stalls had to 
provide half-a-crown’s worth of almonds and raisins, to be consumed 
in Church, under the very noses of the Fellows, who looked discreetly 
the other way. This was called ‘ Church sock.’ It is recorded that 
when Dr. Goodford, then Provost, went to the thanksgiving service 
at St. Paul’s for the recovery from sickness of the Prince of Wales, 
he had provided himself with a paper of sandwiches, and offered a 
portion to his neighbour with the words ‘ Church sock !’ 

In those old days when fat Provost Hodgson closed the procession 
into Chapel, his immediate predecessor was Mr. Bethell, a tall, 
dignified, stately person, very handsome, in a rubicund, aquiline-nosed 
style; and as stupid as handsome men are wont to be. He had been 
Shelley’s tutor, and nothing more grotesquely incongruous than this 
relation of pupil and tutor was ever devised. There was a tradition 
that when he took a class in school he simply called up boy after boy 
to construe, and when the lesson was finished just went over it again 
till the hour of release struck, making no comments, offering no 
illustrations. But to this there had been in the years of his master- 
ship two exceptions. A lad translated the words ‘ duplice ficu,’ ‘ with 
a double fig.’ ‘Right,’ said Mr. Bethell, ‘a kind of fig that was 
double.’ So, again, to one who translated ‘ postes aeratos,’ ‘ brazen 
door-posts,’ he said, ‘Right! probably so called because they were 
made of brass.’ 

In school at this day, when a boy writes a Latin or Greek exercise 
his tutor looks it over privately, comments on it, suggests and 
makes improvements, signs it with or without a note of approbation 
as ‘ fair,’ or ‘ well;’ the boy then copies it out and presents it in 
school, with the ‘foul copy.’ Of old, the fair copy only was presented, 
and the change is due to Mr. Bethell. ‘I wish,’ said Dr. Keate to 
him one day, ‘ you would be more careful about your pupils’ exercises. 
A copy of Greek Iambics shown up to me this morning had in it 
eleven false quantities.’ ‘Ah!’ said Bethell, ‘I dare say there were, 
you should have seen ’em before I looked over’em. And for the 
future Keate did see, and drew his own conclusions, 
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He was the last man who wore a ‘ spencer,’ an over-jacket, which 
allowed the tails of what we now call a dress coat, but which then was 
worn both in morning and evening, to appear below it, and he had a 
sonorous voice, with which he imposed on his audience—quite un- 
intentionally, for he was a simple-hearted and modest man, who, 
though he seemed to do so, hardly deserved the epigram on his 


sermons : 


Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 
Big burly Bethell bellows like a bull. 


When he was made a Fellow, and for the first time raised his 
voice in Chapel to begin the Communion Service, with a sonorous 
‘Our Father’ which rattled like thunder in the roof, Okes, then a 
Master, afterwards Provost of King’s, turned to his next neighbour 
with the remark ‘ Paternoster Row ;’ and the boys were wont to call 
him Papirius Bethell when he read the Commination Service on Ash 
Wednesday, regardless of the fact that the surname of the Roman 
general ‘ Cursor’ had naught to do with cursing. 

He preached once at the opening of a long disused chapel on the 
river, and a ‘ cad at the wall’ who was, as may be imagined, ‘ parcus 
Deorum cultor et infrequens,’ attended the service. His one com- 
ment was, ‘ Lord! boys, you should ha’ seed the spiders run.’ 

He was a kindly man, whose one desire was to resist innovations. 
‘You can’t have a service without a Fellow, and you won’t get me out 
of my bed at eight in the morning,’ was the unanswerable argument 
when early prayers in the College Chapel were proposed to him by a 
Conduct; after a service at ten, at which the whole assistants usually 
were the Fellow, the Conduct, the Clerk, and Silly Billy, a poor idiot, 
who spent his time in running from St. George’s Chapel in Windsor, 
to that of Eton College, so as to be present at four services on every 
day in the week. 

But Mr. Bethell’s eccentricities were as nothing with those of 
Mr. Plumptre, ‘ Moses’ as we called him, though none knew why. 
He was so staunch a Tory, so averse to all change, that none could 
imagine why he had ever married. It was obvious that when he was 
left a widower, after a few months of happy marriage, he would re- 
main so to the end of a long life. With great self-denial he never 
moved from the worst house in the Cloisters, though he might have 
had the best, and took as his own room a small one which could 
scarcely hold two very large four-post bedsteads with a mere rvelle 
between them. His practice explained a difficult passage in ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ wherein Dr. Primrose speaks of his only migra- 
tions having been those ‘from the blue bed to the brown.’ Mr. 
Plumptre, too, migrated every six months, not from bedroom to bed- 
room, but from bed to bed, taking that nearest to the window in 
summer, to. the fire in winter, if, indeed, one can speak of distance 
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at allin a room of some sixteen feet square. His father, Dean of 
Gloucester, had taken Hoadley’s side in the Bangorian Controversy, 
and Mr. Plumptre, out of sheer conservatism, always used Hoadley’s 
family prayers, despite of their alleged unorthodoxy, himself one of 
the most orthodox of men. This hatred of change was inherited. 
He was wont to tell a story of his father, the Dean, whose daughter, 
at the mature age of forty, ventured to differ from him. The Dean 
said gravely, as one who means what he says, ‘ Tryphena, you are not 
too old to be whipped,’ and Miss Plumptre differed no longer. 

The passing of the Bill for Catholic Emancipation was a great 
shock to Mr. Plumptre, both on religious and political grounds, and 
it is recorded that he and Mr. Briggs, a Fellow like-minded with 
himself, paced the Cloisters, round and round, the long night through, 
waiting the morning announcement of the division. They had sent 
a special messenger, who was to bring the tidings direct. They could 
not go to their beds while the fate of Protestantism was, as it seemed 
to them, trembling in the balance. Let us hope that where they 
now are, they are not excluded from the best Catholic society. 

Very many years afterwards, about the year 1853-4 Mr. Plumptre 
called on Dr. Goodford, then Headmaster, to find an elderly relative 
of the latter staying with him. Dr. Goodford introduced them and 
said: ‘ Now, Aunt, here is a gentleman with whom you will agree on 
politics.’ ‘I hope, sir,’ said the lady, ‘ you disapproved of Catholic 
Emancipation.’ ‘The wickedest thing, ma’am, since the Crucifixion,’ 
was the immediate and startling answer. 

As Mr. Plumptre’s sermons were delivered in alternate shouts and 
gasps of almost total silence, both in the same sentence, it was dif- 
ficult to carry away any real impression of what was said, but they 
were epigrammatic and racy, the selection of the text verging even 
on the comic. At Malvern, on the anniversary of the Queen’s 
Accession, he preached on the single word ‘Shout ;’ at Windsor, to 
the Blue-coat Charity boys, on ‘She made him a little coat.’ 

As he advanced in years he became rather deaf, but always heard 
exactly what he wanted to hear. When Edward Coleridge was made 
Fellow, and came into residence for his first course of sermons, 
Plumptre said: ‘When Green preaches I hear only ene word, God ; 
when Coleridge preaches I hear only one word, Devil,’ and in the 
epigram he hit off the characteristic teaching of the two men. 

As master, Plumptre occupied the old red house at the north-east 
corner of what is now Keate’s Lane; that in which Mary Wollstone- 
craft stayed with Mr. Prior in 1781, and records that the sixth-form 
boys were obliged to receive the Communion once a term or pay a 
fine of one guinea. Mr. Plumptre’s pupil-room being at once dark 
and small, he was wont to stand at a desk near the open window, and 
his pupils attended his ‘ construing’ in Keate’s Lane. 

Plumptre was one of the most generous of men, and his unobtru- 
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sive kindnesses to men from whom he differed very widely will never 
be forgotten as long as their recipients live. 

Mr. Dupuis was a Fellow who also lived to a great age, and will 
be remembered, if remembered at all, mainly by two sayings; one, 
that if a Royal Commission were sent to Eton, he would meet it at 
the college gates, and scourge it forth with dog whips; of course in 
the end he really met it with complete if grumbling acquiescence. 
One of the assistant masters, with the aid of the Headmaster, 
borrowed nine volumes from the college library, on a special subject 
at which he was working, and was coming away with them under his 
arm. Mr. Dupuis met him, counted the volumes slowly, and said : 
‘ Nine volumes in one day; I have not wken out one volume in nine 
years.’ 

Mr. Wilder, who has just died, was made Fellow in the year 1840, 
at the age of thirty-nine, and lived to the age of ninety-one. He 
was a dull, kindly, and hospitable man, who had some fine Lachryma 
Christi wine. He was wont to draw attention to this by offering his 
guests ‘some fine Italian wine, which unfortunately has a most 
distressing name.’ His munificence towards the chapel and other 
school buildings was considerable, but lacked discretion. He gave 
large sums of money to the windows, desiring to see them all filled 
with stained glass in a manner, but it was not enough to fill them 
all well; it would have been better to fill them by degrees, and make 
each as perfect as possible. But such was not Mr. Wilder’s way ; 
uniformity and completeness, if in mediocrity, was a passion with 
him. 

Luxmoore, Coleridge, Eliot, Durnford, W. Carter, Balston, and 
others well remembered by Eton men, all came after those of whom 
we have spoken, and had their own special and sometimes amusing 
peculiarities. But they were not like those in whose ranks there 
was no change for thirteen years, from 1840 till about 1853, when 
Hodgson died and Hawtrey became Provost. It was the pause before 
the great change, the calm flow of the cataract before it dashed into 
the stormy waters of reform. Peace to their memories. Would that 
we could still see the quaint procession passing across the school-yard 
in their surplices to chapel, or on ordinary days in their gowns, Mr. 
Plumptre scorning a trencher cap, and wearing a tall beaver hat as 
M.A. of Cambridge. Or that we could see Mr. Bethell in spencer 
and gaiters striding up Windsor Hill to enter Layton’s shop for lunch 
and say in those unforgotten tones: ‘Mock turtle soup for Mrs. 
Bethell and myself, and Parliament gingerbread for the young 
people.’ Or Hawtrey coming to the 4th of June Regatta in 1841 in 
a carriage and four to recognise the ceremony for the first time. 
Till then the river had been out of bounds, and the masters were 
unable to ride or walk along the river banks because they might not 
sanction the boating which was nominally forbidden. And year after 
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year Dr. Keate, when asked that ‘ Lock-up’ on that day might be at 
ten o'clock instead of a quarter to nine, gave permission, but could 
not imagine why the boys wanted to be out so late. Nor did Provost 
Goodall understand why Mrs. Goodall dined at a different hour on 
that day. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte has written a valuable history of Eton. The 
best passage therein, and this is no disparagement to the rest, was 
written by the late William Cory, and contains a kindly, if critical, 
account of Hawtrey. We wish some one could write a whole account 
of the inner life of Eton, and the real characters of the men who 
made it what it was. But the materials are scanty; there are few 
such pages as Mary Wollstonecraft’s account of her visit to Mr. Prior, 
few such correspondences as the Paston Letters, though we trust 
some such may yet leap to light in the library of one of our country 
houses. To such a history the above recollections may contribute in 
a faint degree. 

Eton is reformed; the Headmaster is an athlete, also once New- 
castle Scholar and Fellow of All Souls’; the French master can no 
longer describe himself, as he did to the Royal Commission, as an objet 
de luxe. French is part of the education of a gentleman, in spite of 
Dr. Balston’s assertion to the‘ contrary; science flourishes; and the 
Right Honourable T. H. Huxley was, till recently, a member of the 
Governing Body, vice the Fellows superseded. 

But that which in old days was mainly taught at Eton was how to 
learn. Plumptre, Keate, Hawtrey, Goodford taught this ; they and 
their likes sent out Wellesley, Canning, Shelley; their traditions 
were alive when present statesmen and judges were at school; we 
have yet to learn what may be done by more varied food under the 
Governing Body, with certainly no less difficulties than of old in the 
Capua of a ‘summer half.’ 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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CAN MOUNT EVEREST BE ASCENDED ? 


THE possibility of ascending on foot to the highest point of the 
earth’s crust is by no means a new question. In the literature of 
travel and, in a small degree, of science many scattered references 
are to be found, together with a considerable amount of more posi- 
tive inference than is at all justified by the amount of knowledge or 
evidence possessed. From time to time during the last hundred 
years or so attention has been more pointedly directed to the sub- 
ject. To cite familiar instances, De Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc 
in 1787, the journeys of the brothers Schlagintweit in the Himalaya, 
the Travels in the Air of Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher, have one 
after another awakened a temporary interest, which, however, soon 
janguished. But the matter has now been so seriously taken up by 
men of science, as well as by travellers, that it is not likely to drop 
again. Physiologists are beginning to perceive that the question 
opens up somewhat of a new field to them, and, perhaps, welcome a 
subject of research which has more than a technical interest. To 
the mountaineer, who is a traveller as well as a climber, the 
opportunity of putting forward a scientific justification for his 
favourite pursuit has become too tempting to be lost sight of. 
During the last thirty years the development of mountaineering 
as a special branch of travel has, though indirectly, done much to 
put the question on a new footing. The principles which should guide 
the mountaineer are now well known ; so too are the methods to be 
adopted in order to give the maximum of achievement with the 
minimum of fatigue, and the precautions necessary to neutralise the 
risks, which to the inexperienced or careless are undoubtedly great. 
Furthermore, as the extent of the average man’s powers on the 
mountain-side are thoroughly understood, the limit of the exceptional 
man’s capabilities can at least be surmised with a fair approach to 
accuracy. It is not unfair, indeed, to assume that, so far as practical 
skill in mountaineering is concerned, the men of to-day are adequately 
equipped and qualified to make themselves the subject of the 
experiment indicated. But although this consideration is put in the 
fore-front of the argument, it must not be reckoned as more than a 
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small factor towards the solution of the problem. The mountaineer, 
however accomplished and enduring, cannot hope to achieve 
physiological impossibilities. 

The problem is, then, a twofold one. The expert in climbing has 
to infer, from what has already been achieved, whether he can recog- 
nise any insuperable obstacles. The man of science has to furnish 
evidence of a like nature based on physiological considerations. 
From the mountaineer’s or traveller’s point of view, however, there is 
no need to discuss it at any great length. Although the real eleva- 
tion, and even the geographical position, of even the highest mountain 
in the world are quite uncertain, it may be assumed that the goal lies 
somewhere near the northern frontier of Nepal, very probably north 
of the summit recognised by surveyors as Mount Everest, and that 
the height is at the least 29,000 to 30,000 feet. It is tolerably 
certain that, for reasons which cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
the chances of reaching a great height on foot are more favourable 
in the Himalaya than elsewhere. There is little doubt, under present 
climatic conditions, that if Everest (using this term not in its 
strict geographical sense, but as signifying the highest mountain) 
were situated in the Andes, the answer to the title of this article 
would be in the negative. Intrinsic difficulties might of course 
preclude the ascent ; but this is very unlikely. The most considerable 
mountains of the earth will either be volcanoes or the highest points 
of some huge ‘ massif ;’ in the latter case their slopes will assuredly 
be gentle on one side at least, and in the former on all sides. If any 
real climbing were rendered necessary the feat would be an impossi- 
bility. In the Himalaya there is reason to suppose that the north 
side is gentle and uniform. It is unfortunate in one respect if this 
should prove to be the case, for the base of attack would thereby be 
rendered more remote. The experience of those who have already 
reached great heights in the Himalaya, of surveyors and of travellers 
alike, tends to show that the expedition, after a certain height had 
been attained, would probably be one long, continuous tramp over 
snow inclined at a very uniform gradient. The state of the snow, 
though a formidable, is not likely to prove an insuperable obstacle. 
At great elevations the walking must often be through powdery or 
granular snow ; but days do occur, as Mr. Graham found, when the 
surface is good and firm, crunching well under the footsteps. Nor 
does it appear to the writer that the degree of cold likely to be ex- 
perienced is so serious a factor as some imagine. In short, the 
climbing difficulties are not likely to be any greater than those of 
Elbruz or Mont Blanc. Still no one who is not a very thoroughly 
trained mountaineer, skilled in every department of the craft, will 
have any chance of success. The point really is, is the human frame 
capable of the necessary exertion at the low pressure that would be 
experienced ? 

VoL. XXXII—No. 188 ss 
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So far as present knowledge extends, the question, considered 
from a physiological point of view, seems to be a very open one. 
Regarded as a purely scientific problem, it is very complicated, and 
so many factors have to be taken into account that it must be 
frankly admitted that nothing short of actual experiment will 
ultimately determine which are the most important. The elaborate 
investigations of Professor Paul Bert on the effects of diminished 
pressure on the frame probably advance the question as far as 
possible in the laboratory. There is no need to summarise his 
results here, as they must be further alluded to directly. Mr. 
Whymper’s recent contribution to the question is of a far more 
practical nature. In his admirable work Travels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator he details the experience of a journey 
of which one of the principal objects was the investigation of the 
upward limit of mountaineering. No one was more fitted for the 
task. Mr. Whymper is distinguished as a mountaineer by great 
experience combined with exceptional power and determination, 
while he holds alsoa high place as a scientific observer. It is matter 
for great regret that Mr. Whymper was unable to select a more 
favourable field of work than the Andes. The long sea voyage 
necessary to reach the country is a serious disadvantage. The 
climate is trying, and the weather distressingly bad. Under such 
unfavourable and enervating conditions it was hardly to be hoped 
that the full extent of the traveller's powers could be exhibited. But 
Mr. Whymper at any rate conclusively settles one point on which 
many good authorities have differed in opinion. Few will probably 
now be found to deny, with the works of Professor Bert and Mr. 
Whymper before them, that the affection known as ‘ mountain sick- 
ness’ is a reality. The term may not be a good one, but there 
is no use in quarrelling with it in default of a better phrase for 
summarising the various effects produced on the frame by greatly 
diminished atmospheric pressure. Briefly stated, the more import- 
ant of these effects are as follows : great distress, prostration and 
incapacity for muscular exertion, or, to borrow Mr. Whymper’s 
expression, ‘an indescribable feeling of illness pervading almost the 
whole body.’ Associated symptoms are headache, increased frequency 
of the heart’s action and of the respirations, with perhaps nausea and 
vomiting, and disinclination to eat. 

The true explanation of these physiological effects is obviously of 
the first importance. Unfortunately it must be confessed at once 
that we have nothing better than rather vague theory to go upon. 
And, when we turn to the writings of the two men whose recent 
work has principally added to our knowledge of this question, it is a 
matter of regret to find that one devotes a good many pages in 
his work to demolishing the views held by the other. But out of 
controversy comes progress, and the chances of success are not 
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advanced by the adoption of theories which, however ingenious, are 
probably erroneous. Indeed, if Professor Bert’s explanation is the 
true one, the chances of ascending Everest are more than remote. But 
Professor Bert has demonstrated one point of cardinal importance. 
With an impartiality not always accredited to those who believe in 
the value of experiments on the living, he submitted not only 
animals but his friends and himself to great reductions of pressure, 
and on one occasion at least to a reduction equal to that which 
would be experienced on the top of Mount Everest. Furthermore— 
a point of the utmost significance—this great reduction was brought 
about in a very short space of time, the whole experiment only 
lasting an hour and a half. Professor Bert and many French 
observers following him believe that the diminished amount of 
oxygen in the air supplied for respiration at great altitudes explains 
the symptoms. He holds, and believes that he has proved, that in the 
inhalation of oxygen mountain travellers and aeronauts possess a 
sovereign remedy against mountain sickness. Mr. Whymper does 
not share this opinion. It is to be hoped that of the two Mr. 
Whymper is right, for he has shown conclusively that the applica- 
tion of the suggested remedy is not practically possible on the 
mountain-side. Further, there are many reasons for supposing that 
it would be of little value. 

Mr. Whymper himself considers that all the trouble is occasioned 
by two main factors—(1) the diminished value of the air that can be 
inspired at any given time, and (2) the expansion of the air or gas 
within the body which presses upon the internal organs. The effects 
due to the second cause, Mr. Whymper considers, may be mininised, 
or even entirely avoided, by gradual ascent in the case of mountain 
travellers. This does not merely mean that a slow pace is essential, 
but that travellers must spend considerable periods at gradually 
increased heights and under gradually diminished pressures. 

The ‘pressure on internal organs’ sounds formidable, but is 
physiologically rather vague. ‘Pressure on internal organs’ must 
be carefully distinguished from the phenomena produced by altered 
gaseous pressure on the fluids contained in these organs. Under 
sudden lowering of pressure the conditions of gas exchange in the 
lungs are profoundly affected, and it is quite true that with sudden 
diminution fatal effects will arise. Death in such cases ensues from 
the liberation of gases within the blood-vessels and consequent 
mechanical interference with the circulation. In the ‘ pneumatic 
cabinets’ such effects might be produced, or in balloon ascents; on 
Mount Everest they could not. Distention, if rapidly produced, 
interferes also mechanically for a time with the movements of the 
chief inspiratory muscle, but, in the writer’s opinion, the importance 
of this cause is exaggerated by Mr. Whymper. The balance is 
capable of restoration, and with such completeness and speed that, 
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to the writer’s mind, the expansion of the air or gas which must 
undoubtedly take place can scarcely in its purely mechanical effects 
prove even a serious obstacle in a gradual ascent. But though the 
equilibrium can be rapidly adjusted, it must be noted that the changes 
necessary for perfect nutrition come about more slowly. In a certain 
curious malady to which the hysterical are occasionally subject the 
most extraordinary amount of distention may take place, the gases 
probably being diffused from the blood. The rapidity and certainty 
by which relief is brought about is as astonishing as it is significant. 

A far more important factor is the effect of diminished pressure 
on the portion of the spinal marrow which is concerned with the 
nutrition of the locomotive agents, the lower limbs ; greatly increased 
pressure also produces much the same symptoms. This effect has 
no relation to the absence of oxygen. The late Dr. Moxon clearly 
showed this in a characteristically lucid and convincing manner in 
the course of some lectures published in 1881. Increased pressure 
sends blood to the brain, diminished pressure abstracts it. In either 
case the same result closely follows. The blood is greatly impeded 
in circulating through the portion of the spinal cord where it is 
most wanted by the pedestrian. From this altered condition recovery 
can take place only very gradually. Certain blood-vessels must 
enlarge, and, in short, a condition akin to what surgeons term a 
collateral circulation has to be established. A familiar instance of 
this is witnessed when the main artery of a limb is tied. The blood 
is thenceforth conducted to the extremity by the enlargement of an 
already existing network of vessels; but for some days the nutrition 
of the limb, even under the most favourable conditions, is inferior to 
what it was before. Eventually, after a period to be measured by 
weeks, the circulation becomes as effective as it was before the main 
artery was tied. A man submitting himself to greatly diminished 
pressure must allow the time necessary for this alteration to take 
place; as it is brought about the heart beats will diminish in 
frequency until they return to the normal standard—that is to 
say, the increased frequency of the pulse that results from exertion 
will be relatively the same as under normal conditions of pressure. 
If the amount of resistance experienced in the blood-vessels be altered, 
either in the direction of increase or diminution, the heart will beat 
more frequently, but in the case of diminished pressure it is but 
action without power. M. Vallot, while camping on the top of 
Mont Blanc, noted with what difficulty the blood w=s propelled to 
the extremities, and many others have commented on the same fact, 
though they do not appear to have ascribed the effects to the true 
cause. As regards the effects due to expansion of gases within the 
body then, as well as to the nutrition effects, it would appear complete 
recovery can take place, and complete and entire habituation to low 
pressure, 
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Hitherto it has been sought to show that the diminished pres- 
sure, independently of the amount of oxygen, produces a kind of 
partial paralysis, explaining thus the prostration and incapacity for 
muscular exertion. But ‘from the effects on respiration,’ says 
Mr. Whymper, ‘none can escape.’ The statement may be true 
enough, but still it does not follow that3the ascent of Mount Everest 
is impossible of accomplishment. The question now turns upon 
the extent to which man can habituate himself to breathing and living 
at low pressure. Of positive scientific evidence that is of real value 
it must be confessed we have but little, and the argument as regards 
the effects on respiration can be very concisely stated. Under suit- 
able conditions there is no doubt life can be supported. Professor 
Bert has shown the possibility in the laboratory, Messrs. Coxwell 
and Glaisher have proved it by their balloon ascents: nor does 
Mr. Whymper deny that if a man could be transported gradually to 
the top of Mount Everest he could exist there. On the other hand, 
it has been shown alike by laboratory experiments and by balloon 
ascents that rapid diminution of pressure may lead to fatal results 
from suffocation. Thus MM. Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel, after rapidly 
ascending to a great height in a balloon, were found dead with their 
mouths full of blood. But the catastrophe was not due to absence 
of oxygen. The rapid diminution of pressure was the cause of their 
death. Further, the aeronauts had a supply of oxygen with them. 
Professor Bert thinks that if they had inhaled more they might have 
survived. On this point the writer agrees wholly with Mr. Whymper 
that Professor Bert is mistaken. It furnishes yet another instance 
of the faith men are apt to repose in a remedy in which they*have a 
parental interest. 

Mr. Whymper doubts whether, even if Everest could be ascended, 
it would be possible to do any work at the summit that might be of 
value to science. With this the writer is not concerned ; the physical 
possibility is now alone being considered. M. Vallot in the course 
of three days’ sojourn on the top of Mont Blanc, at which elevation 
he considers that the amount of oxygen is half that of the plain, made 
some very noteworthy observations on his respiration. For brevity’s 
sake his results may be presented in tabular form :— 





| | Mont Blanc 
Mont Blane, | (15,782 ft.), 
onarrival | after three | 
| | days | 


| In the plain 








Total capacity of lungs in centilitres 7 | p 250 
Quantity of air (in centilitres) introduced | 
(at rest) at each inspiration . ‘ ia | 100 | 


| Number of respirations per minute . j 50 | 17 








Acclimatisation was, therefore, brought about with tolerable 
rapidity. Now inspiration being a muscular act, it appears to be 
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little more than a question of how far the special muscles involved 
may be trained to an extreme and protracted exertion. Here again 
actual experiment only can furnish the full answer, but physiological 
considerations seem to the writer's mind to indicate that in excep- 
tional men the required increase of sustained muscular power can be 
fully met. Ifthe respiratory muscles could meet the demand made 
upon them, the muscles of the limbs would also be equal to the 
strain, provided only, as has already been indicated, their nutrition 
could properly be carried on. Intrinsic muscular power is, of course, 
of no account; the strongest man may be paralysed as effectively as 
the feeblest if the esential nerve energy is wanting, but in the 
matter of nutrition the muscles of respiration are at an enormous 
advantage in comparison with those of the lower limbs. 

There is one other result of acclimatisation which must not be 
passed over, though its real significance is a matter of some 
difference of opinion. A great change takes place in the blood in 
those who remain for some time under conditions of greatly reduced 
pressure. The number of coloured corpuscles in the blood—that is to 
say, of the essential oxygen-carriers—increases prodigiously. Thus 
M. F. Viault found in his own case that the number of red corpus- 
cles in his blood, which at Lima (180 metres above the sea level) was 
estimated at 5,000,000, was at Morococha (4,392 metres), after 
fifteen days in the Cordillera, 7,100,000 ; after a stay of three weeks 
at the same place the number had risen to 8,000,000. Similar 
modifications are seen in the blood of animals. Thus the number of 
coloured corpuscles in the blood of a llama in the Jardin des Plantes 
was 13,186,000; at a height of 4,392 metres the number was 
computed at 16,000,000. Similar results were obtained with dogs. 
At first sight these results seem of extreme value, and such indeed 
they may be. They furnish evidence that the oxidation of the body 
may be carried on effectively at great heights, i.e. that nutrition 
need not be impaired. If the oxygen-carrying material is capable of 
such a large increase by habituation to low pressure, the respiratory 
troubles must improve, for probably the activity of gas exchange in 
the lungs is dependent in part upon the question of surface. For 
example, the total red dise surface in the triton, which has large 
coloured corpuscles, is less than that of the frog, which has smaller 
discs; but in the frog there is greater activity of gas exchange. 
There is, however, a possible source of fallacy in the fact that the 
blood at these high elevations is, so to speak, dried, and that the 
corpuscles being more closely packed, the increase in the number is 
consequently only apparent. In the writer’s opinion the increase is 
probably a real one. There is an obvious improvement in blood- 
forming powers manifested by the anemic at high elevations. Again, 
it is significant that in man, taking ages from birth to old age, the 
fluctuation in the number of coloured blood dises varies from 
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6,262,000 to 4,340,000. In children the number is large and the 
respirations frequent. As the frequency of the respirations lessens 
under natural conditions of growth, the number of coloured blood 
dises diminishes also, But it must be observed that the process 
of improvement—or, in other words, the training necessary for a 
man who would ascend Everest—must be measured by weeks, and 
that that training must be undergone at great elevations. The 
effects on respiration are not due tothe diminished quantity of oxygen 
alone. The expansion effects also play their part for a time. The 
great factor, however, is the necessity for increased exertion to draw 
in the required volume of the given atmospheric mixture. ; 

It may be noted here in passing that anzmic persons would be 
wholly unfit to undertake any formidable expedition, such as the 
ascent of the highest mountains. Men of large vital capacity, with 
large bones and full-blooded, are the best suited. Individuals of this 
type will also resist cold better. 

A serious drawback, even to persons qualified physically to attempt 
the experiment, lies in the fact that they would be exposed to malaria 
in reaching their chosen field of operations, and a very mild degree 
of malaria will, as has really been found before now, prove an almost 
insuperable drawback to high mountain ascents. If Everest were 
only in England, the problem would have been solved long ago. 

Some additional practical facts are furnished by the experience of 
the workmen engaged in the construction of the new ‘Central’ 
railway over the main range of mountains in Peru. The line starts 
from Lima, in lat. 12°. The summit tunnel of this line at Galeria is at 
the height of 15,645 feet, or a little under the height of Mont Blanc, 
but it must be remembered that the climatic conditions are very 
different and more unfavourable in Peru than in Europe. Mr. E. Lane, 
the engineer in chief, finds that the workmen up to an altitude of 
8,000-10,000 feet do about the same relative quantity of work as at 
sea level, provided they have been inured to the height or brought 
up in the country. At 12,000 feet the amount of work deteriorates, 
and at 14,000-16,000 a full third has to be deducted from the amount 
that the same man could perform at sea level. Owing to the absence 
of malaria the percentage of efficient labour at the greatest elevations 
is a very high one. Men coming from the coast are not found 
capable of doing efficient work for about two weeks on an average, 
when taken to high elevations. The capacity gradually increases 
and reaches its maximum in a few weeks or months, according to 
the constitution of the individual. The majority of the labourers 
are ‘Cholos,’ or Indians born in the Sierra. They are found 
incapable of doing efficient work on the coasts or in the warmer 
altitudes without a long course of acclimatisation. If gangs of these 
‘Cholos’ have for special purposes been taken down suddenly from 
the Sierra to work at altitudes of from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, sickness 
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and fever have resulted from the change. Mules and horses are 
found to do about the same efficient work proportionately as human 
beings up to about 17,000 feet in this district. Mules stand the 
climate best, but, again, require some weeks for acclimatisation, and if 
urged to undue exertion at great altitudes they are liable to drop 
dead suddenly. It may be remarked that the region of ei Sees 
snow in the district begins at about 18,000 feet. 

Now, although the greatest altitude that the line reaches is very far 
short of the summit of Everest, the construction of this railway 
probably represents the heaviest work done at so low a pressure. It is, 
perhaps, not unfair to assume that the effects on the frame of an 
altitude of 16,000 feet in Peru, close to the sea coast, are about equal 
to those that would be experienced at a height of, say, 20,000 feet in 
the Himalaya. A navvy engaged in tunnel-borings is required to 
put forth far more exertion in a given time than would be demanded 
of a man attempting the ascent of Mount Everest. If a labourer, by 
acclimatisation, can perform full work at 16,000 feet in Peru, an 
expert could, by training, render himself capable of exhibiting his 
full powers of walking at 20,000 feet. To a skilled walker and 
mountaineer the actual exertion would be extremely little; never- 
theless under the conditions the labour would be excessive. 

Mr. Whymper has commented on the extreme uncertainty 
which characterises the onset of ‘mountain sickness.’ Others have 
observed the same. Obviously our knowledge is still lamentably 
imperfect on many points. When many remedies are advocated 
for a particular disorder it is sure that no one of them is very 
good; and when there are many theories put forward to explain a 
given group of phenomena no one of them is likely to be complete. 
The uncertainty amounts almost toa mystery. One hopeful inference 
that can be drawn from this is that the symptoms cannot be due to 
absence of oxygen alone. The same effects differ in the case of the 
same individual working at the same heights on different days. The 
percentage of oxygen is probably about the same. So there must be 
causes at work at which up to the present we can only vaguely guess. 
But this same uncertainty is in favour rather than against the chances 
of the mountaineer. Possibly even while these lines are being 
written Mr. Conway and his mountaineering party in the Himalaya 
may have collected that grain of fact which proverbially outweighs 
the pound of theory. 

To the writer the question has been for years a subject of in- 
terest from the mountaineering as well as from the physiological 
point of view; on neither ground does it appear an impossibility. 
To some extent a question of men, it is still more largely a 
question of money. Prejudice, perhaps, is father to the idea 
that the money which is always forthcoming to favour attempts to 
reach the North Pole may be still more advantageously employed in 
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attempting to reach the top of Mount Everest. Selected men will 
have to work for a year or more with the one definite object before 
them. What they have to do is to ascend some 8,000 feet higher 
than any point that has hitherto been reached on foot. We may 
agree wholly with Mr. Whymper that the effects on respiration will 
impose limitations on the range of man, but it does not seem con- 
ceivable that this limitation is below the level of the highest point 
on the earth’s crust. The attempt would be costly, laborious, 
long, and possibly not free from risk. The same may be said of any 
new extension of discovery. Let those who think that what can be 
done in the way of enterprise and discovery should be done consider 
the matter well. It is a tremendous undertaking, but a magnificent 
possibility. 
Cuinton T. DENT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND 
ROCKS AHEAD 


TRaDITION undoubtedly counts fora good deal with the British people. 
Though they have little of the Eastern fatalism in them, which 
declares ‘ Whatever is is,’ they certainly evince a strong desire to 
let well alone. Who would,have imagined when the Chartist agitation 
was at its height that the House of Lords would survive the nineties ; 
that State payment, second ballot, and similar reforms upon which 
the Peterloo martyr had set his heart would still have to be fought 
for fifty years afterwards; or that the Conservative working-man 
would ever be a potent factor in political affairs? Happily, no one 
cares to treasure the sayings of false prophets ; otherwise the number 
of discredited individuals would be considerable. They repeatedly 
doomed the Trades Union Congress to decay and death, but with 
pheenix-like vitality a successor has always sprung from the ashes 
of the old. The fact that this institution has endured for twenty- 
five years is the best guarantee for its continuance ; it has become 
as hardy an annual as the British Association or the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race. It never was so strong as it is to-day, because 
it appeals to the traditional instincts of the people. 

This is neither the time nor place to eulogise the Congress, or to 
chronicle its triumphs. This duty is performed annually by a large 
portion of the press. It will probably be of greater interest to the 
public to peep behind the scenes, to ascertain how far the Congress 
is an index of the masses and the direction whither it is tending. 
Such a duty may not inaptly be performed by one of the older dele- 
gates, and one who has watched with lively interest the developments 
of this unique institution. The axiom that no man is a hero to his 
valet has its parallel in organisations. Members of the House of 
Commons are not enraptured with that establishment ; its antiquity, 
its eloquence, and its equality soon pall upon them. They speedily 
become absorbed in the small currents, the side issues, the coteries, 
and the struggle for place and power. When a delegate first attends 
the Trades Union Congress he believes it will speedily turn the world 
upside down, but after a few years’ experience he sagely shakes his 
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head, murmurs in effect, ‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ and despairs 
of reforming humanity by three-minutes’ speeches. 

Obviously the value of the Congress is measured by its repre- 
sentative character. Ample precautions were taken that the 495 
delegates at the recent’ meeting did represent 1,250,000 of their 
fellows. But the clearness of the mandate upon certain questions is 
another matter; and it is certainly open to doubt whether some of 
the delegates who voted, say, on the Eight Hours question had taken 
the opinion of their members as to the manner in which this boon 
should be obtained. The miners, the cotton operatives, and a few 
other trades had done so; but, on the other hand, several important 
organisations had not done so. As a consequence the vote of ‘the 
Congress loses considerable power as an expression of the popular 
will. It goes without saying that if the Trades Unionists of this 
country were as earnest and enthusiastic fora Legal Eight Hours 
Day, for Registration Reform, and for Labour Representation as the 
vote of the Congress would imply, they would have swept all before 
them at the recent general election, and the Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment would be fifty instead of fifteen strong. 

The fact is that the delegates are considerably in advance of their 
constituents. As a rule they are leaders of thought and action in 
their various circles. Anyone listening to many of the speeches at 
the Congress might well conclude that the masses were pulsating 
with the fervour of Socialism, and that an industrial revolution would 
speedily take place. And yet none knew better than the most 
advanced delegates how lethargic many of the workpeople are upon 
questions which most closely affect them; how ill defined are their 
hopes, and how stunted their ideals. This is not their fault, but 
their misfortune. The masses have been so overworked and under- 
fed, and have lived under such terrible conditions during the past 
century, that their physique has deteriorated; their mental power 
and moral acumen have suffered, and their ideals have been thoroughly 
materialised. One might as well expect an infant to compete with 
an athlete as hope for the working classes after their prolonged 
bondage to bear the full glare of the light. It is the coming genera- 
tion which will take the most rapid and startling steps. Our duty is 
to clear the way, thankful if in so doing we can make our daily lot 
a little easier. 

One of the most marked and cheering features of the past three 
Congresses has been the higher altitude from which public questions 
have been viewed. For many years the gatherings had been severely 
practical; the great majority of the delegates consisted of officials 
who had laboriously built their unions up, and who regarded their 
societies’ balances at the banker’s as the strongest evidence of material 
salvation. The ideal was frowned upon ; politics were strictly tabooed ; 
and the great army of unskilled were regarded with Platonic sympathy, 
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but as people for whom help was impossible. Yet the orthodox dele- 
gate soon found that man does not live by bread alone. New unions 
sprang into existence; their leaders invaded the Congress, and with 
fiery eloquence planted the banner of Socialism right in the centre 
of this citadel of working-class individualism. At Liverpool and 
Newcastle the enthusiasm reached its highest point ; but at Glasgow 
there were many indications of its decline. The new unions are be- 
coming old. Their leaders are paying the penalty of responsibility 
and office ; the gathering commercial depression is compelling a de- 
fensive policy in place of the popular attacking one of two years ago, 
and experience is after all proving that a substantial balance at the 
banker’s, although devoid of poetry, has many consolations for the 
members of a union. It was the operation of these influences which 
checked the initiative spirit at the recent Congress, and made the 
gathering, in the homely language of many close observers, ‘ flat.’ And 
there is every reason to anticipate a series of mediocre Congresses ; 
for the new strict standing orders will limit the numbers, and the 
severe strain to which many of the younger unions will be subjected 
through bad trade will weaken the strength of the advanced elements. 
it is now pretty certain that we shall have to wait for another revival 
of trade—and how far distant that may be I know not—before we 
shall have another forward step on the part of our trade organisations. 

These Labour Parliaments occupy an unique position in the 
public mind. No one expects scientific expositions from them, or 
fine-spun theories. The British Association and the Psychical 
Research Society can furnish these. But the public not only regard 
Trades Congresses as indicators of the popular needs and aspirations, 
but latterly they have looked to them for definite suggestions whereby 
effect may be given to the wishes of the organised trades. Unfortu- 
nately at this point the Congresses fail. The delegates are generally 
men of administrative ability; their position as organisers is self- 
evident ; and their power to sway popular audiences can hardly be 
surpassed. But there is a remarkable dearth of constructive legislators 
amongst them. This assuredly is the one great want of the Labour 
Party. Everyone now admits the right and the necessity of working- 
men to sit in the House of Commons; gentlemanly manners do 
not need to be outraged in order to prove that. Henceforth the 
Labour member must, if he is to hold his own and pave the way-for 
others of his class, be prepared to draft Bills not on visionary and 
impossible lines, but on sound, practicable, and generally acceptable 
principles. Of Labour members we have many; but Labour 
statesmen belong to the future. I have sufficient faith, however, in 
the people to believe that they will yet be found. 

The discussion on the Eight Hours question thoroughly illustrates 
my contention. Fully four-fifths of the delegates were in favour of 
legislating on the working hours. But when the truly democratic 
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proposal was made that such a law should only be applied to those 
trades where the majority of members asked for it, it was defeated 
by a proposition difficult to justify on constitutional grounds. When 
it is remembered that the men employed on railways, in the paint- 
ing, the clothing, the engineering, and several other trades are 
opposed to a hard and fast Eight Hours Bill, believing in many 
cases that it is utterly inapplicable, it is difficult to see how practical 
men could demand the passing of such a law, exceptions from 
which could only be obtained by the majority of the organised 
workers in any industry asking for it by ‘a ballot vote.’ Now this 
proposal has never been fairly discussed. It came as a surprise upon 
the Newcastle Congress ; but since then it has laid on the shelf, from 
which it was not even taken by the accommodating politician in 
search of votes. But at the Glasgow meeting it again made its ap- 
pearance : was impetuously discussed in the narrow limit of three- 
minutes’ speeches, ‘and carried before the curious onlooker could 
realise the difference between the various sections. Such a vote does 
not reflect the deliberate opinion of the workers, as occasional ple- 
biscites of the trades show. But if the Congress proved, on such an 
important point, to be far in advance of its constituents, of what value 
is it as a guide to legislators? The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill stands’ 
upon an entirely different footing. The mining community from 
John O’ Groats to the Land’s End have been repeatedly canvassed on 
the question, and, with the exception of Northumberland and Durham, 
have declared for such a measure by overwhelming majorities. The 
position of the miners’ leaders is, therefore, perfectly consistent. 
Pretty much the same can be said of the cotton trade, althqugh the 
change of front has been so thorough, so rapid, and so recent as to 
make it difficult to take it as a basis of argument. It is to be hoped 
that the wise alterations made in the standing orders will in future 
secure calmer consideration and fuller discussion for proposals so 
vitally affecting the welfare of the people. 

One of the most disquieting features of recent Congresses has 
been the impatience of discussion and the decreasing toleration shown 
to opposite opinions. Ifa man does not see eye to eye with his 
more advanced brethren, if he entertains honest doubt as to the 
wisdom of certain proposals, it does not follow that he is a traitor, or 
that he should be driven like a leper from the tents of the faithful. 
The basis of civil liberty is freedom of speech, and open discussion is 
the very essence of such freedom. Intolerance is no more justifiable 
on the part of a democracy than it is in an oligarchy. Happily, this 
feeling is not, so far as working-men are concerned, the result of 
calculation, but it is the natural one-sidedness with which enthusiasts: 
view their cause. But, however honest the motive, the danger to the 
cause of progress is great. There is something pathetic in the fact 
that lifelong service to the cause of Labour avails a man nothing if 
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he differs with the trades upon one point. A remarkable instance of 
this intolerance came under my notice at the Glasgow Congress. 
A close division took place on the insertion of the word ‘ Independ- 
ent’ in connection with the Labour Party. While the votes were 
being counted a rather prominent delegate approached a well-known 
member of the Congress and said, ‘ Here , are you voting against 
the Independent Labour Party?’ and on being answered in the 
affirmative, added, ‘ All right, we'll have it in for you.’ Now if this 
incident stood alone it would hardly be worthy of notice; but it was 
one of several all pointing in the same direction. It is little conso- 
lation to reflect that, on the principle that those who live by the 
sword shall die by the sword, the people who unite to hound the 
somewhat stiff-jointed but honest veteran from the ranks will sooner 
or later be sacrificed in a similar manner. Labour cannot afford to 
be intolerant, to be heedless of the advice of experience, or to be hasty 
and impracticable. At the present time it has public sympathy with 
it; marvellous changes may be wrought if the Trades Congress does 
its duty and brings forward possible schemes. But if that sympathy 
is estranged, then the difficulties of industrial reform are immeasur- 
ably increased. 

The secretarial difficulty threatens to prove a serious one to future 
Congresses. Although the salary of 200/. per year is hardly equal to 
that paid to many a first-class clerk, the position of secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee is an envied one, 
for it is the blue ribbon of the Labour world. To fill the post suc- 
cessfully a man must needs be an Admirable Crichton and a Phila- 
delphian lawyer. He should be a politician and a born lobbyist ; be 
possessed of rare tact, discretion, knowledge, and experience, for he 
has to advise upon the most difficult problems in the most dissimilar 
trades. Not only, as the correct letter-writer, must he show con- 
siderable literary ability, but he must also be an able speaker. 
During the last twelve or fifteen years the trades have regarded it as 
essential that he should haveaseat in Parliament, a condition which, 
considering the class of work to be performed, can hardly be questioned. 
The obvious advantages derived from such Parliamentary representa- 
tion are not, however, without serious drawbacks, and the Congress has 
nowits constitutional difficulties, which threaten to become increasingly 
embarrassing with the willingness of the House of Commons to 
further Labour reforms. Where does obligation to the trades end 
and the right of constituencies begin? This question haunted the 
recent Congress, and gave rise to an attempted vote of censure on the 
secretary ; but after a long and heated debate it remained unanswered. 
The Newcastle gathering instructed the Parliamentary Committee to 
promote a Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, which was accordingly done. 
Mr, Fenwick, M.P., the secretary, however, sitting in the House of 
Commons as the representative of the Wansbeck division of North- 
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umberland, felt it to be his duty to his constituents, who strongly 
object to such a measure, to speak and vote against it. Although 
this gave offence to the great majority of miners, no one con- 
tended that Mr. Fenwick had acted other than in an honourable and 
consistent manner. The Liverpool Congress, while showing a majority 
for an Eight Hours Bill, elected Mr. Fenwick as secretary, albeit he 
informed the meeting he was opposed to it on this question. Since 
then he has been twice re-elected. 

Evidently many of the recent delegates did not recognise the 
logic of the situation. If the secretarial M.P. is to be condemned 
for speaking and voting against the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, he is 
equally censurable if he opposes or does not support the numerous 
startling reforms which get the sanction of the Congress during the 
massacre of the innocents at the close of the sitting. The man who 
fathered some of these proposals might certainly raise a laugh in 
the House of Commons, but he would for ever ruin his influence and 
make his lobbying and button-holing of members a useless task. Even 
if Mr. Fenwick stood on one side to-morrow and another secretary 
were selected in his place, there would come a time, and that soon, when 
his successor would find it impossible to say ‘ Ditto’ to the majority 
of the Congress, and might even deem it necessary to oppose it as a 
matter of conscience on one particular question. Must a man be 
excommunicated because he differs from us on one point while agree- 
ing with us on ninety-nine? It is evident that, unless great care is 
exercised, this unconscious intolerance will do serious injury to the 
Labour cause. Among the incidental injuries will be the impossibility 
of: securing an able permanent Parliamentary Secretary, and in- 
security in this respect will seriously affect the stability of the Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately the Trades Union Congress is weak at the very 
point where it should be strong. Its cabinet—otherwise its Parlia- 
mentary Committee—as a body seldom represents the opinion of the 
majority of the Congress upon leading questions. The position may 
be aptly illustrated by picturing a Radical House of Commons elect- 
ing a Conservative Cabinet. As a consequence the Committee lags 
behind its elective body.. Of course it always numbers amongst its 
members some very able men; but the influence of strong trade 
numerical representation, handsome financial grants to the funds, and 
the operation of caucussing, which appears to be an inherent evil of 
democratic institutions, prevent the selection of the ten ablest men 
in the Trade Union world. Let the reader imagine four trades which 
send seventy, fifty, forty, and thirty delegates respectively. Each 
section has its leader, probably the general secretary, whom it is very 
anxious to put on the Committee. Now, all that is needed is for the 
leaders of these four bodies to agree to support each other. The list 
is silently assented to, in some cases a meeting is held, and when the 
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vote is declared after the ballot on the Friday the great majority of 
the delegates are surprised to find that this astute wire-pulling hes 
secured each of the four a seat, although some of them may never 
have attended a preceding meeting or delivered a single three- 
minutes’ speech. The Napoleonic maxim that Heaven fights on the 
side of big battalions is evidently, in the opinion of some of the 
delegates, a safe one to act upon in public life. A close observance 
of the Trades Congress for several years compels the conclusion that 
if the Congress is to head the democratic movement, is to advise and 
inspire the ere-long largely increased Labour Party in Parliament, or 
is to assert the rights of the people with calmness, power, and suc- 
cess, it must elect its Parliamentary Committee on the broadest 
possible lines ; it must provide the wherewithal for the Committee 
to hold nearly continuous sittings while the House of Commons is in 
session, and also insist upon it ever keeping Labour in evidence in the 
political world. Continued activity and pressure must, in fact, take 
the place of the annual outburst. 

The opportunism of British Trades Unionists was long held up to 
the ridicule of Continental workmen, and was also denounced by 
many honest and enthusiastic Socialists a few years ago. But it is 
the old story of the tortoise and the hare. That policy might not 
appeal to the heroic sense, and no doubt seemed exceedingly dull, 
slow, and plodding, yet it has so far proved sure and wise. There 
may come a time, when unlimited power has been placed in the hands 
of the people, and when State payment of members and thorough 
electoral reforms have been secured, for them to abandon their 
opportunist policy. But until these constitutional barriers are 
removed many of the most experienced representatives of Labour 
deem it unwise, premature, and impolitic to support the demand for 
an independent Labour party. It is unnecessary to say that many 
trades unionists who support this agitation are thoroughly honest 
and patriotic. They have been forced to their conclusions by despair 
of obtaining effective and speedy industrial reform from existing 
political parties. Now the danger to the Congress and to Labour 
representation generally lies in the possibility that the advocates of 
an independent Labour party may be too precipitate in giving effect 
to their wishes, and, before state payment, payment of returning 
officers’ charges, and other electoral reforms are obtained, put so 
many Labour candidates in the field as to make the return impossible 
of the only party which is likely to pass such laws. Although the 
present Government is pledged to these reforms, it is doubtful, with 
a small majority of forty, whether it can keep its promises. But 
I have little doubt that the sound common sense which has hitherto 
characterised the trades unionists of this country will again be dis- 
played, and that patience will be shown until a really strong Labour 
contingent is returned to Parliament. It is pretty much the same 
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with the industrial army as with an armed force in a campaign. The 
camp follower and the decoy are oftenest most to be dreaded. 

These dangers and difficulties overcome, the possibilities for good 
on the part of the Trades Union Congress are unbounded. It can 
become in an infinitely greater sense than it is to-day the Parliament 
of Labour; it can guide and advise the Continental toilers in working 
out their own salvation; it can furnish the Legislature with methods 
to erase those social blots and indignities which all true men deplore; 
it can discover and bring to the front men of talent and ability whose 
only misfortune is their poverty ; it can stimulate true local govern- 
ment; and make for peace, for temperance, and for righteousness, 
And, happily, it is recognising more strongly year by year that the 
cause it advocates can be immeasurably strengthened by the high 
personal character of its units. Honour, high character, courtesy, 
and the true instincts of a gentleman, which may just as readily be 
found in a cottage as in a mansion, will tell in any assembly. One 
of the most cheering features of the Labour movement is that these 
virtues and good graces are receiving wider acknowledgment. So 
animated, no one need fear for the future of this country. After all 
there is profound truth and -solemnity in the old axiom, ‘ The voice 
of the people is the voice of God.’ 


T. R. THRELFALL. 


VoL. XXXII—No. 188 
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THE NEW FOOTBALL MANIA 


THE new football is a far more effectual arouser of the unregenerate 
passions of mankind than either a political gathering or a race meeting. 
No doubt at Epsom or Newmarket it is vexatious in the extreme when 
the favourite loses five times in succession in one afternoon. But 
the British public controls itself fairly well under these trying circum- 
stances. At a modern football match between, let us say, two League 
teams, it is a distinct point that the players are human beings, with 
sensibilities much on a par with the sensibilities of the spectators. 
These latter are well aware of the fact. And it is by playing loudly 
upon their sensibilities that the spectators endeavour to incite their 
darlings to strain every nerve to win. However, the gain of one side 
is the loss of the other. You are jubilant, while your neighbour uses 
language not to be found in grammars for the use of schools. It all 
depends upon the measure of civilisation in your locality whether 
there is or is not a good deal of fighting after the match. Of drink- 
ing it may be taken for granted that there is abundance. In all our 
large towns, and most of the small ones, north of Birmingham to the 
Tweed, from September to April, Saturday is consecrated to football. 
Saturday evenings are devoted to football symposia, and the news- 
papers issue special editions one after the other, with from three to 
four columns of reports and gossip about the results of the day’s games 
and the players. 
There is no mistake about it : the exercise is a passion nowadays 
i and not merely a recreation. It is much on a par with the bull fight 
‘in Spain or the ballet in France. A spirit of adamantine intention 
pervades it. No matter what the weather, a League fixture must be 
fulfilled. And no matter what the weather, there will always be found 
a number of spectators enthusiastic enough to be present at the 
game. Thrice during the last season, the writer witnessed matches 
in violent snowstorms; and on one of these occasions, with snow and 
slush ankle deep on the ground, the downfall was so severe that a 
layer of more than an inch of snow accumulated on the shoulders and 
hats of the enthusiasts, who were packed so closely together that they 
could not move to disencumber themselves. You would have thought 
they were all possessed of some sovereign preventive of the many 
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diseases that proceed from simple catarrh. Yet, of course, such was 
not the case. Probably more than one of them was fast asleep in his 
grave ere the match of the ensuing Saturday. 

It is something else as well as a passion. It is a profession. 
This of itself would be enough to explain the very remarkable energy 
of modern football. In other professions, if a man is bent on pre- 
eminence, with its various rewards of lucre and public estimation, he 
must strive hard to attain it. I will not add that he must not be 
too scrupulous about the means he employs for his purpose, though 
this is a common belief. Nor is it different in football. It depends 
upon the vigour, craft, and strength of the player whether he is 
worth 21/., 3/., or 41. a week during eight months of the year. To 
the old-fashioned votary of amateur football this will seem a very 
lamentable state of affairs. Yet it is not thought so in the North, 
though in the far North (Scotland) professionalism as it now exists in 
England is still under taboo. Nor do the players themselves con- 
sider that they are degraded by their vocation of making sport for 
the British Saturday afternoon. Indeed, no. It is quite otherwise. 
In their respective neighbourhoods they are the objects of the popular 
adoration. They go to the wars in saloon carriages. Their sup- 
porters attend them to the railway station to wish them ‘ God speed,’ 
and later in the evening meet them on their return, and either cheer 
them with affectionate heartiness, or condole with them and solace 
them with as much beer as their principles (that is, their trainer) will 
allow them to accommodate. They are better known than the local 
members of Parliament. Their photograpas are in several shops, 
individually and grouped. The newspaper gives woodcuts of them 
and brief appreciative biographical sketches. Even in their workaday 
dress they cannot move in their native streets without receiving 
ovations enough to turn the head of a Prime Minister. But 
their honest heads are not easily turned. They go their way and 
survive their banquets of hebdomadal applause and flattery with a 
stolidity that argues them well-knit mentally and of excellent tough 
digestions. 

They are marketable goods and they are not ashamed. Why, it 
may be asked, need they be ashamed of it? Every man has his 
price, we are told by a great authority. Nor can the fell innuendo 
which attended this saying when it was uttered be applied to the 
modern professional football player. Whatever he may not be, he is 
bound to be thorough. The Club Committee who have bought him 
will stand no shilly-shallying, no trimming about the ball in merely 
dilettante fashion. As for the spectators, they would come within a 
hair’s-breadth of assassinating him if they got an inkling that he was 
playing them false. Modern football may not be an immaculate 
form of ‘sport,’ but, in spite of one or two rumours, it seems irre- 


proachably ‘ straight.’ 
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If it be an advantage to see ourselves as others see us, the 
accomplished professional football player will not be expected to 
resent being catalogued and described on the agent’s list much as 
if he were a bull of highly reputable lineage. It is the agent’s 
aim to minister to the young man’s self-esteem. Not directly, 
of course. He may not be very sound of wind, or he may have a 
small varicose vein, but the agent will not be bound to mention 
these slight defects any more than the auctioneer, who sells a fine 
piece of Dresden china, is compelled to whisper his suspicion that it 
sounds a bit cracked somewhere. 

The football agent numbers his clients and advertises them. 
This is how hé portrays them : 

Nos. 154 and 155.—Goalkeepers, two champions, second to none in England ; 
the name of either is a sufficient record; both are respectable, steady young men. 
One is 6 feet high, 13 stone weight, 23 years of age, and smart as a bee; fears 
nothing; is a regular stone wall against a charge, and a most consistent and 
earnest player. The other is a League player in one of the very best teams, and 
his superior cannot be found; he has played in nearly all the principal matches 
of his club during the present and last seasons. Both these men have decided to 
change. .. . Terms 3/. per week and 40/. bonus each. 


Again : 


No. 163.—Right or left full back. This is one of the most likely youngsters 
I have ever booked. He gives reference to a well-known pressman, who has re- 
peatedly seen him play, and knows what he can do, and has a high opinion of his 
abilities and future prospects. Just note—height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 
12 stone; age, 20, There’s a young giant for you , . . this is a colt worth training.’ 


The above may suffice. Considering the hundreds of good teams 
of football which are, nowadays, throughout the land, there seems 
really a lucrative opening for the smart mediator between players and 
committees. The business is, however, in its babyhood as yet. 
Some think the wages of professional players, though to gentlemen 
in other professions already they do not seem much amiss, will rise 
much higher than they are at present. It really is to be hoped they 
will not, or else football matches will be as expensive a pleasure as 
an international ‘ box.’ But if they do, it will be a great temptation 
for the sons of middle and upper class families to try the career. 
Existing professionals do not describe themselves as gentlemen. 
When we find paid teams of the most promising graduates of our 
Universities touring the land like the trained players of the lower 
classes, then professional football may claim to be at its zenith. But 
we are not at present within a calculable distance of such pro- 
ceedings. 

As yet another phase of the new football, it may be noticed that 
certain of the leading association clubs have turned themselves into 
limited liability companies. The players are worked by the company 
1 From the Athletic News, 1891. 
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as if they were the machinery of the mine. It is, of course, all one 
to them, so they reap honour and their weekly wages. Indeed, a 
company, existing under the fierce light of public criticism, is much 
less likely to stop payment in this latter respect than were the two or 
three ardent votaries of the game who, previous to the company’s 
establishment, were the foundation and mainspring of the club. As 
financial property, football stock cannot be said to be very valuable. 
This is due to two reasons. First, because of the expense of the 
team; and secondly, because in some cases the shareholders take 
their shares on the understanding in black and white ‘that the 
income and profits of the company shall be devoted exclusively to the 
promotion of the objects of the company, and no portion thereof shall 
be paid or distributed by way of dividend, bonus, &c., &c.’ A cynic 
may cavil at the wording of this sentence, and his cavil may seem 
justified when he sees the balance-sheet of the company marking 
a deficiency of about a fourth of the subscribed capital in a single 
season. But though they may err in the liberality of their expenditure 
upon saloon cars, special trains, and salaries, the directors of these 
companies themselves must not be charged with dishonesty. 

It is significant and stirnulating to observe that the more matches 
a team wins, the better its financial position at the end of the season 
is likely to be. The Aston Villa Club, which competed in the final 
for the English Cup, is solvent; and the West Bromwich Albion 
Club, its victorious opponent, is nearer solvency than it has been 
for years. Indeed, the former club made a profit of 8701. on the season 
1891-2. On the other hand, several League teams have lost 
hundreds of pounds ; notably Notts County, whose deficiency is the 
really handsome sum of 1,400/. Everton, who did so well during 
1890-1, when they were at the head of the League, lost more than 
900/. on the season of 1891-2, when their play was much less 
brilliant. They still, however, carried forward to the new season of 
1892-3 a balance in hand of 875/. If the exchequer of the Sunder- 
land Club, which headed the League for 1891-2, does not show to 
advantage, it is because of the extraordinary lavishness of the 
committee in giving bonuses to their men after victories and also in 
the matter of wages. These bonuses are indeed very agreeable little 
additions to the weekly wage of the professional football player. A 
Sheffield Club gives one of its men a benefit annually, the last two 
of which were worth to their recipients about 200/. each. The Sunder- 
land players are believed to have received 151. apiece, as a gratuity, 
after their Christmas double victory over Everton and Wolverhampton 
on successive days. At West Bromwich, at a banquet given to the 
local team by the borough member of Parliament, each player was 
handed a five-pound note; and an amiable alderman promised to 
collect an additional ten pounds apiece for the men, in honour of 
their triumph at the Oval. Add to these respectable perquisites 
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such trifles as new hats, jerseys, and boots, with which ardent trades- 
men promise to fit out the team if they win particular matches, and 
occasional banquets like the one mentioned above, with torch-light 
processions and the excited plaudits of an entire town, and it wilh 
be seen that a player’s income and gratification, ail told, may be 
considerable. Members of Parliament and mayors quite fre- 
quently nowadays set the ball moving at a match, to show their 
sympathy with the popular ferment, and gentlemen of title do not 
disdain to entertain the teams and be photographed with them 
afterwards. 

The political economist cannot afford to neglect the football ciubs 
of our day. The sum they distribute jointly in wages throughout the 
year is very large. Everton alone, during the season of 1891-2, spent 
4,038/. on this head, and no team of consequence can be worked for 
less than 1,000/. The expenditure on lint and liniments, such 
as Anti-stiff and Friar’s Balsam, is also not slight. One team last 
season got through a mile of bandages. Toothsome stimulants are 
also doled out to the players before important matches. It seems a 
pity that these should be required, though of course their consump- 
tion benefits some one. 

The secretaries of the important clubs do not find their position 
a sinecure. It is no joke to trim dexterously between players 
and the temptations that surround players and the laity alike. If 
Longshanks, the centre forward, is discovered by some one in a state 
of open intoxication, more blame will attach to the secretary than to 
Longshanks himself—who may be supposed to be like a caged thrush 
that suddenly sees its gilded prison-door ajar. The secretary has also 
the handling of much money, which is acknowledged to be a moral 
danger of the first magnitude. 

But perhaps the most singular of this gentleman’s duties is the 
quest for ‘new blood ’ that he has to make periodically into the far 
north. A team is like the human body itself—ever changing and 
shifting its parts. The waste must be neutralised as much as pos- 
sible, or else the team suffers, And so the club secretary makes 
expensive journeys to Scotland to ‘smell out’ promising players from 
the village greens and smaller football teams of the ‘land o’ cakes,’ 
which is famous for endowing its sons with stout calves to their legs. 
A genius in football is of course nearly as rare as a unique orchid. 
Nor are the dangers to be confronted ere he can be secured and tied 
fast by a two years’ agreement much less than those Mr. Sander’s 
agents face in the forests of Brazil or Borneo ere their choice speci- 
mens can be bagged and encouraged to blossom in the glass-houses of 
St. Albans. Three-volumed romances are sometimes unfolded by 
these secretarial raids into the Scotch lowlands. The stranger offers 
his golden lure to the ingenuous stripling, and indulges him with 
costly food and drink at the best hotel. The youth may be the only 
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son of his widowed mother, and affianced to a local damsel whose 
attachment to him is of the demonstratively passionate kind ; he may 
also be a valued Sunday-school teacher, and loved and admired by all 
who know him. Imagine then the situation of the alien who tempts 
him to give up his home and his natal ties and to journey south two 
or three hundred miles to practise a profession which a fond mother 
and an impulsive sweetheart cannot fail to think as dangerous as a 
battlefield, though unattended by the glamour of pride that belongs 
to the certificated blood-shedder. An authority on this subject, after 
telling how at different times he was beaten, tarred and feathered, 
and pelted with mud and large stones, adds expressively, ‘I have 
been chased for miles by the relatives of young men I have 
endeavoured to persuade to leave their homes,’ Uncommon qualities 
are therefore distinctly needful in the average secretary to the 
modern professional football team. He must be astrategist like Von 
Moltke, and he must be a practised logician, to prove to his victim 
how paltry are the silken fetters of domesticity compared to that 
self-advancement which it is the chief aim and object of every proper 
man to seek, and especially a young Scotchman. He must also use 
the club’s money on these occasions with a certain restraint as if it 
were his own, though conscious all the while that he will cut but a 
poor figure before the committee if he have nothing to show for his 
journey north and his four days’ unstinted hotel bill, with a swollen 
item for innumerable whiskies. 

It is quite odd to see how strongly the people in League districts 
are smitten by the football fever. Many old people and women are 
so caught by it that they would not, on any ordinary account, miss 
a local match. They may be seen, too, wedged in the crowd of youths 
and young men who patronise the excursion trains to fields of combat 
fifty or a hundred miles from home. There must be a special 
Providence for them, or else they become extraordinarily hardened by 
exposure. I know a blind man who is regularly conducted to the 
football field, and works himself up into as hot a state of eagerness 
as his neighbours. 

This poor gentleman follows the game with his ears. To some of 
the rest of the spectators in certain parts of the country it would be 
a positive convenience if they could, on the other hand, during the 
match, suspend their faculty of hearing, as well as their sense of 
smell. The multitude flock to the field in their workaday dirt, and 
with their workaday adjectives very loose on their tongues. In 
Lancashire and the Black Country it is really surprising what a 
number of emphatic and even mysterious expletives may be heard 
on these Saturday afternoons. Some of them are, however, remark- 
ably unpleasant and not fit for a lady’s ears, even to the remotest 
echo. 

The players themselves may be supposed largely deaf to the shouts 
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and even abuse which they excite. They are not wholly so; but they 
have a knack of discriminating between the flippant and the earnest. 
Their supporters often forget themselves in the ferocity of their cries. 
‘Down him!’ ‘ Sit on his chest !’ ‘ Knock their ribs in!’ are invita- 
tions often addressed to them, and in no playful mode be it under- 
stood. 

But, as a rule, they keep their tempers wonderfully well. They 
know that the referee has extensive powers to punish any deeds done 
on the field ‘of malice prepense,’ and modern football legislation is 
a very real thing indeed. A player who is suspended for intentional 
rough play is wounded in the pocket, and he feels it. 

It is ludicrous to see how boys of a very tender age get possessed 
of a frenzy at some of these matches. Their cries to the players are 
not a whit less turbulent than those of their elders, though they do 
not carry so far; and certain of them forget themselves in a way that 
would bring upon them the high displeasure of their nurses at home. 
At Bolton, last October, a youngster was observed to burst into tears 
because the referee gave a decision against the home team. It was 
at Bolton, too, that a worthy town councillor, who chanced to die 
during the football season, was, at his dying request, carried to the 
grave by four of the team. Like many other of the Lancashire 
manufacturing towns, Bolton is not at all a pretty place. But it has 
a talent for football, and a particularly ‘soft’ field, which in wet 
weather almost engulfs players who are not used to it. 

I have mentioned the fair sex among the patrons of modern foot- 
ball. After considerable experience I find myself compelled to believe 
it is not the game that attracts them. Their remarks—by way of 
criticism—are much too much for the patience of the commonalty 
who hear them. In the manufacturing districts their presence is 
tolerated only when their hats and bonnets are of moderate height. 
They must, too, take their chance in the crush which often precedes 
entrance into the field ; and, to do them justice, they do not seem to 
mind these crushes. The lady frequenters of the grand stands are 
not much more serious participants at a match than their humbler 
sisters who have to stand through the afternoon. The observations 
made by one of them may fairly be ascribed to the rest : ‘ What fine 
young men! What are they going to do?’ she exclaimed, as the 
two-and-twenty players ranged themselves in order of battle and 
awaited the referee’s whistle. 

The referee in professional football demands a paragraph to himself. 
Doubtless ere the game had grown to a mania among the people his 
position was a sufficiently responsible one. But it is now tenfold so. 
His relationship towards the players and the thousands of highly 
strung spectators somewhat resembles that of the Speaker in the 
House of Commons towards the members of Parliament. But he 
does not arouse feelings of unanimous respect like Mr. Peel in the 
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Senate House. For his services during the hour and a half of an 
Association match he receives a guinea, and oftentimes he is offered 
an amount of insult that no self-respecting man would suffer for 
considerably more than a guinea. I have seen him retreat from the 
field after the match surrounded by the players themselves, who had 
the greatest difficulty to keep the yelling and blaspheming mob 
from getting hold of him and maltreating him much as if he were a 
notorious welsher. Even a brave man does not like this sort of thing. 
Though he may smile and affect composure, he feels to the full 
that the calling of referee in modern football is not wholly de- 
lightful. 

Here is the tale of a referee’s experiences a few months ago during 
aShropshire match. ‘ He was hooted and cursed every time he gave 
a decision, and one of the spectators went as far as to threaten to 
throw him into a pond. Immediately after the match he was snow- 
balled, in addition to which mud was thrown at him, and he had to 
seek protection from the violence of the spectators. He took refuge 
in the pavilion for some time, but when he went towards the public- 
house where the teams dressed, he found that there was a large 
crowd waiting for him, and he was again roughly handled, his 
hat being knocked off, and he received a blow on the back of the 
neck.’ 

This was the penalty of doing his duty to the best of his ability. 
No wonder the situation is looked at askant by those who fancy 
themselves intellectually qualified for it. Among the League clubs, 
however, things are not likely in future to touch this pitch of iniquity. 
The referee has been taken under the protection of the authorities, 
and by making complaint of the insults offered to him, he can bring 
condign punishment upon the club on whose field he was humiliated. 
At Everton, moreover, special quarters have lately been prepared 
for him in the buildings around the field. Here he may rest in 
safe seclusion, and indefinitely laugh to scorn the contumelious 
remarks of discontented persons outside. 

On the subject of accidents, it is gratifying to be able to say 
emphatically that with the progress of scientific Association football 
injuries to players are becoming more and more rare. This is one of 
the best features of the new football. Bruises and mild sprains and 
strains are of course sure to be abundant. For these Anti-stiff and 
embrocations of many kinds are ready to do effective service. But 
fatal accidents are so unfrequent that no League team regards them 
as in the least degree likely. The ‘Ave Imperator, morituri te salu- 
tant,’ of the Roman athletes has no parallel with the modern profes- 
sional football player. 

I have been present at considerably more than a hundred League 
matches, and only once on these occasions was there a somewhat 
serious accident. A player’s leg was broken midway between the 
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ankle and the knee-cap. The snap of the bone was audible fifty 
yards away. But though it was an unfortunate affair, the sufferer 
was comforted by the sympathies of the public. He had a benefit. 
for one thing, which put 50/. in his pocket. And the next season he 
was again a player, not much the worse for the shock. 

In the old days there was much roughness in the play of even 
leading teams. Virgil’s description of the wounded Dares, after his 
tussle with Entellus, might not inaptly have been applied to many a 
discomfited player : 


His mouth and nostrils poured a purple flood ; 
And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 
Faintly he staggered through the hissing throng, 
And hung his head, and trailed his legs along. 


To do the British crowd justice, however, the hissing in such a 
case was a tribute offered to the doer of the deed. The charging was 
often particularly murderous. But those phases of the game have 
been largely reformed away. By a very late decision of the Football 
Association, the referee has been empowered to give a penalty kick 
for playing in a manner likely to cause injury. This seems the last 
straw of protective administration. Henceforward the anxious 
mothers of Scotland need fear nothing when they learn that their 
children have evaded the home nest and enlisted as professional foot- 
ball players in England, Nowadays more spectators than players die 
of football. 

It is hard to prophesy about the future development of the game. 
Already professional football is in full swing for eight months out of 
the twelve. Nor is this enough for some people. They grumble 
loudly when the milder, yet equally national, game of cricket asserts 
itself. Cricket is slighted as tame and flat compared to football. The 
interest is too attenuated. Better a furious thrill for an hour or so 
than the protracted gentle pleasure of the bats and stumps. 

This, however, seems unreasonable. During the dog days one 
does not require furious thrills. They are a deal too inflammatory. 

There are plenty of Timons abroad who regard the existing foot- 
ball mania among the people as a very bad symptom. ‘It’s ruining 
the country. The young men talk of nothing else. Their intellect 
all goes into football. They can’t do their work properly for thinking 
of it. Never saw such a state of affairs in my life. The lower 
middle and the working classes may be divided into two sets: Fabians 
and Footballers, and, ’pon my word, it’s difficult to say which is the 
greater nuisance to the other members of society.’ These words from 
one antipathetic to excitement in any form may not carry much force, 
but they are typical. 

At present, however, the tide is with the game: every September 
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proves it. Our mob politicians have a very fine catch-word in the 
phrase ‘ A free breakfast table and football gratis,’ if they like to use 
it in our provincial manufacturing towns. The Government audacious 
enough to promise serious consideration to such a programme would 
meet with an astonishing amount of support. 

Who knows? The incidents of civilisation may repeat themselves 
in this particular, as in so many others. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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CHOLERA, 
AND OUR PROTECTION AGAINST IT 


In dealing with cholera, as with other difficulties, the maxim should 
be for each in his sphere ‘ to grasp the nettle.’ Fortunately, it has 
already been deprived of much of its sting by the application of new 
scientific and sanitary knowledge, and for this country, at least, we 
have from the outset of its approach felt that there is a fair prospect 
of rendering it in the future almost innocuous. That time has 
not yet wholly come. But even now, and already, so great is the 
progress made that we have been able to set ourselves to face the 
impending danger with good heart, and with a sense of largely 
increased power to grapple with and neutralise it. The result thus 
far has justified these anticipations. In the terrible cholera epidemics 
of 1849 and of 1853 the nation felt itself almost helpless, and there 
was widespread panic in the face of what was then a mysterious and 
almost invincible pestilence. All this is now changed ; we know 
practically a very large part of what it is necessary to know as to 
the origin and causation of cholera, its mode of propagation and the 
means of arresting it; and it has rested only with our central sanitary 
organisation, with our local sanitary authorities, and with ourselves, 
as citizens and householders, to take steps which shall in the near 
future make cholera a disease as rare, as little known, or as easily 
stamped out as typhus fever—once, and indeed not long since, so com- 
mon and so fatal in this country. Typhus fever is now so rarely seen 
as frequently to fail to be recognised by medical men when scattered 
cases occur. Meantime cholera has been at our gates and a few cases 
have penetrated into the country, so that we are still face to face with 
the enemy, and must take our measures accordingly. 


TERMS OF MysTERY NOW EXPLODED 


Until quite lately we heard a good deal of a pseudo-scientific 
terminology which is still occasionally used by eminent men, such as 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, and Inspector-General Lawson, but which really 
ought, in my opinion, to be brushed aside as obsolete (in this case at 
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any rate), mystifying, and obstructive. Cholera used to be spoken of, 
and we may find it so spoken of now, from time to time, as subject to 
telluric influences, atmospheric miasms, pandemic waves, epidemic con- 
stitution, propagation by air-currents, and cholera clouds, and through 
‘blue mists,’ with many other mysterious agencies, hard to com- 
prehend and still harder to deal with. We are hearing still in Russia 
and Poland of the ‘cholera insect which flies across the frontier’ (Hall 
Caine), and I have been gravely apprised from one or two quarters of 
‘blue mists’ and plagues of flies, corresponding with what was 
observed in the last cholera epidemics. The plain truth is perhaps 
best expressed in one sentence, which tells us in homely words what 
Asiatic cholera is and points out at the same time what is our duty 
and what are our weapons with which to combat it. ‘CHOLERA IS A 
FILTH DISEASE, CARRIED BY DIRTY PEOPLE TO DIRTY PLACES,’ That is 
a hard saying in one sense, but it is simple and true, and goes to the 
root of the whole matter, as I shall proceed to show. 


THE Home or CHOLERA 


The home of cholera is in India; it is there established endemically 
throughout a wide area, but not, as most Indian authorities once 
believed and many would even now apparently often have us believe, 


in virtue of any local, mysterious, unknown, or unpreventable causes. 
It is so in virtue of conditions which may all of them be removed, and 
which, in time, I trust, will beremoved. In 1878 there were 318,000 
deaths from cholera in India; in 1881 there were 161,000 deaths 
from cholera; in 1887, 488,000; and in 1888, 270,000. 


Our IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We have in this respect a great Imperial responsibility, which we 
shall find it hard to fulfil, At the International Hygienic Congress 
in Vienna the remark was constantly made, ‘You English have by 
your sanitary improvements prevented cholera from gaining a foot- 
hold in England ; why do you not attack it in its birthplace and 
prevent it from springing into life in India?’ We may well closely 
question ourselves, why we have not succeeded in carrying even 
further the great work which we have done for the sanitary improve- 
ment of Indian populations. It has not been, as Sir Douglas Galton 
has pointed out, for want of knowledge. In 1860 a Royal Commission, 
presided over by Lord Derby, made many observations and recom- 
mendations for this end. Physicians acting privately, or as sanitary 
commissioners, have collected in twenty-five years a vast mass of 
information all tending to teach the one lesson, that polluted water- 
supply, pollution of the soil, and water-logging, are the conditions 
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which lead to the extension of cholera and other kindred diseases. 
Remove these sources, and the preventable diseases which are the 
effect of them are diminished or extinguished. 


THE ORGANISATION NEEDED TO STAMP OUT CHOLERA IN INDIA 


The Royal Commission of 1862, on the basis of the medical evi- 
dence put before them, adopted important recommendations which, 
in proportion as they may be carried out, would stamp out cholera 
almost wholly, if not entirely, in India. I cannot here discuss these 
in detail; but obviously the first necessary step is that a central 
Local Government Board, efficiently constituted, be established in 
each province; with power to carry out sanitary regulations and to 
borrow money, when necessary, for the purpose. As matters stand, 
isolated district commissioners are appointed, but no central autho- 
rity exists for enforcing their recommendations. The Board which 
the Commission of 1862 had in view was of members having real 
sanitary knowledge, and who would supersede the isolated commis- 
sioners. It would seem almost as if the Indian Government in 
general had come to regard the periodical outbreaks of cholera in 
India as irremediable, and to discuss only the means of preventing 


the infection from spreading to Europe. This is a quite mistaken, 
unjustifiable, and dangerous view, and one against which other nations 
as well as our own are well entitled to protest, as they do protest. 


CHOLERA AND WATER IN INDIA 


Dr. M. C. Furnell, in his recent excellent book on the subject, 
expresses himself as firmly of opinion that the general method of the 
propagation of cholera in India is by means of specifically polluted 
water. While in Europe, however, nearly every outbreak of cholera has 
been definitely traced to the contamination of the water-supply, and 
much has been written about it, telluric and atmospheric condi- 
_ tions are distantly invoked by Indian authorities. These are terms 
of mystery and of indefinite meaning, which unfortunately have been 
adopted, however, by too many Government officials, who cannot 
explain what they mean, and frequently use them as a cloak for ignor- 
ance. Dr. Furnell has had no difficulty in finding masses of facts 
in support of his opinions. The habits of the natives, though in 
direct opposition to their own laws and sacred writings, are such as 
tend to the most filthy pollution of the water supplied for their use. 
Where pure water has been supplied to the natives, as in Madras and 
Calcutta, and care has been taken to guard such sources of supply 
from pollution, cholera epidemics have become of unfrequent occur- 
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rence and of greatly reduced fatality. In this opinion all the best 
authorities concur. 

In brief illustration of these facts and conclusions I will only refer 
to the two great cities which arc leading seats of government and 
most under our influence. Inthe paper by Dr. W. J. Simpson, Medical 
Officer of Health, read at the British Medical Association in August, 
1888, he gave a description of Calcutta, Howrah, and the suburbs, 
dwelling specially on the water-supply, the tanks, the drainage, the 
construction of the streets and houses, native and European; and 
tke sanitary system generally. Calcutta, to the south of the native 
town, he stated, is well built, the streets are wide and straight, the 
houses are large and have gardens attached ; there is a liberal supply 
of excellent water, the drainage and cleansing are good, and that 
portion of the city compares favourably with the better parts of 
London. With a few exceptions, northern and native Calcutta is 
densely crowded, the streets are narrow and irregular, the drainage 
is bad, only the better and middle class have a fair supply of water ; 
the poorer class have a very scanty water-supply, and depend upon 
the water in the tanks. The native town is studded with wells and 
tanks. Neither Howrah, with its 100,000 inhabitants, nor the 
suburbs of Calcutta with its 250,000, have any public water-supply, 
with the exception of the wells and tanks, The insanitary condition 
of Howrah without a public water-supply, and without building 
regulations, is surpassed by the suburbs, which have no public water- 
supply, no drainage, no building regulations, nor any effective con- 
servancy arrangements. As a general rule, European residents in 
Howrah get their water from Calcutta by carriers, and they ayoid the 
well and tank water. The personal habits of the natives are cleanly. 
As a religious duty they bathe at least once a day, the women more 
frequently, and this is done, when convenient, in the river Hooghly, 
but generally in the tanks near their houses or huts. The tanks are 
thus defiled by the excretions of the body, by the washing of dirty 
clothes, frequently of clothes soiled by excretions of the sick, by 
human ordure due to the practice of children and others defcating 
on the banks of the tanks, and by the drainage and soakage from the 
surrounding huts and houses. Thus the water in the tanks, except 
during the rainy season, varies in quality from moderately polluted 
up to concentrated sewage, and this is the only water-supply practi- 
cally available for large numbers of the native population. Dr. 
Simpson traces out the connection between local outbreaks of cholera 
and a deficient and contaminated water-supply, showing that those 
who have an abundant and pure water-supply, namely, the Europeans 
and better class of natives, escape cholera epidemics, except in 
isolated instances, which can generally be accounted for; while the 
natives, who necessarily depend on the tank water, suffer severely 
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when the tank becomes polluted by the excreta from a cholera 
patient. He says: 


I would particularly direct attention to this scarcity of water in the parts 
affected. Go almost where one may, in the northern part of the town, and especi- 
ally in the riparian wards, there is the same complaint of the want of water, and 
a very valid one it is. It is a common occurrence to see the people grouped round 
one of the standposts, waiting their turn to fill their chatties, many of them to be 
disappointed, for the water from the standposts often comes in mere driblets, and 
the supply is exhausted or turned off before half the people are supplied. Scarcity 
of water brings in its train a great deal of sickness, apart from cholera. The dis- 
tricts which have suffered most from scarcity of water, have suffered also from a 
large amount of sickness of a dysenteric character. 


The natives bathe, wash their utensils and clothes in the tanks, 
because it is the only available place for doing so; and they use the 
water of the tanks, contaminated in addition by soakage and sewage, 
for cooking and drinking, because it is the only available water- 
supply for domestic purposes. The remedies for the condition of 
affairs described are simple enough, but they need time, and must 
involve considerable expense. The first requisite is a liberal water- 
supply for Howrah and the suburbs, and a more liberal supply for 
Calcutta. Few will drink polluted water if they can obtain pure 
water. By specially constructed tanks even the habits of the people 
can be so directed as to permit them to enjoy the luxury of the bath, 
and to perform their ablutions without danger. The second requisite 
is well-planned streets with free ventilation, good building arrange- 
ments, a system of drainage to pass through these streets, systematic 
clearing, levelling, paving and filling up of ponds, draining, scaveng- 
ing, removal of nuisance, and a well-organised sanitary department. 
The carrying out of these measures will ultimately convert Calcutta, 
Howrah, and the suburbs, containing nearly 800,000 inhabitants, into 
as healthy a locality as any in the world, in so far as the prevalence 
of diseases not due directly to a subtropical climate is concerned, and 
these measures of sanitation will change one of the most important 
centres in the endemic area of cholera into an area no longer marked 
by endemicity. Before any real progress in scientific medicine can 
be expected in India, the scientific branch of the medical service 
must be distinct from the administration, for when administrative 
functions preponderate, scientific research is relegated to such a sub- 
ordinate position as to render it impossible to be carried out satis- 
factorily. A central institute is necessary, well-equipped, and having 
attached to it a body of men well trained in chemical, physiological, 
and biological methods, whose whole time should be devoted to 
scientific research. 

I take my other example from Dr. Furnell, the Surgeon-General 
at Madras, writing in 1886 an address on cholera. For many years 
before the introduction of the Red Hill water-supply into Madras, 
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the number of deaths from cholera annually amounted to hundreds, 
and too frequently to thousands ; but from the year 1872, when the 
water-supply was first opened, there has been a very large reduction 
in the mortality, one year being absolutely free from the disease, 
and in three others the deaths being five, six, and two respectively. 
Of course, during the famine years there was a large increase in the 
fatal cases of cholera, caused by the migration into the town of many 
poor, half-starved creatures, who had no strength left to resist the 
disease. But, as soon as the famine was over, the rate of mortality 
again fell to below 100 per annum; and, during the last four years, 
when there has been a severe epidemic of the disease throughout the 
greater part of the Madras Presidency, the average number of deaths 
had not exceeded 250 per annum. The greater part of these deaths, 
also, it is shown, took place in those parts of the town which had not 
had the benefit of the Red Hill’s water-supply. Dr. Furnell, therefore, 
urges the necessity of extending the water-supply to these localities. 
Our duty then lies before us; it is a grave and difficult task, but 
must be looked steadily in the face. 


SpEcIAL METHODS OF PROPAGATION IN INDIA 


There are other modes of propagation of cholera in India, and 
special to it, which also admit of remedy ; for in India the natives 
not only drink cholera as we do in Europe, but they also eat cholera ; 
but that is a question which I leave aside with this passing 
reference for the moment, since I have here to deal with things 
nearer home. Let me note only that the epidemic of 1830 passed 
into Europe from Astrakhan, mounting the Volga, and conveyed from 
the shores of the Baltic to Great Britain, Holland and France, 
making fearful ravages in all those countries, and spreading slowly 
(during more than a decade) throughout the world, leaving every- 
where a devastating track, Switzerland and Greece alone remaining 
untouched. The epidemic of 1849 passed out of India and the 
Burman empire, traversing the Caucasus and the Volga, entering 
Astrakhan, and ravaging in succession Russia, the German and Dutch 
countries, England and France. 1853 saw a fresh epidemic which 
again invaded Russia, England, and France, destroying victims in 
England, and 140,000 in France. This epidemic was believed, how- 
ever, to be only the lighting up again of the smouldering ashes of 
that of 1847-50, of which a focus still remained in Poland and 
Galicia. 


THe Mecca PILGRIMS 


The epidemic of 1866 which made 60,000 victims in Egypt in 
three months, and which caused 6,000 deaths in the East of London, 
came tous from the Arabian shores of the Red Sea, falling so severely 
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on Mecca that 30,000 pilgrims died of it. And here let me mention 
one of the customs of that pilgrimage which goes far to explain the 
intensity and the fearful mortality which attend any outbreak of 
cholera among the Meccan pilgrims. At a given period the 
pilgrims stand naked in turn by the holy well; a bucket of water is 
poured over each man, he drinks what he can of it, and the rest falls 
back into the well. The water of this well has been analysed by an 
English chemist, Dr. Frankland ; it is fearfully polluted with abomi- 
nable contaminations. On this occasion, within a few days of the 
ceremony, the road for twelve miles to the foot of Mount Ararat was 
thickly strewn with dead bodies. 


THe GREAT AND TRAGIC EXPERIMENT OF THE East Lonpon EPI- 
DEMIC OF 1866; DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNFILTERED WATER OF 
THE River LEE KILLS 6,000 PEOPLE 


And now we reach England. Arriving on our shores from Alex- 
andria, conveyed to England by a few persons in one ship—a family 
escaped prematurely from the detention of medical inspection at the 
port of Southampton, in the autumn of 1866. Very shortly after- 
wards an intense outbreak in East London occurred. With the 
detection of the cause and mode of propagation of this outbreak I 
became immediately concerned. I have told the story before and 
need not dwell upon its details, but it is too instructive altogether 
to pass over. Firmly convinced from a study of the researches and 
demonstrations of the immortal Dr. Snow (to whom, if to any man, 
a grateful country should erect a monument, instead of letting his 
name pass into oblivion), and further satisfied by the studies of 
Simon and Farr, that polluted drinking water had been a main 
factor in previous epidemics, and must be so in all probability in 
this, I despatched Mr. James Netten Radcliffe to the headquarters of 
the East London Water Company. There, with much difficulty, and 
after several ineffectual efforts, we ascertained that one of the cholera- 
stricken family had travelled from the port of arrival to a house by 
the river Lee. The sewers of that house discharged into the river 
just above the intake of the water company; and, by a strange 
fatality, just at that time, the pumps and filter beds of the company 
being under repair, the water of the Lee was liberally distributed, 
practically unfiltered, to the inhabitants of East London. The whole 
story was subsequently laboriously worked out, and verified precisely 
as I discovered and told it, by Mr. Simon and Dr. Farr. It may be 
read in detail in the reports of the Registrar-General and of the 
medical department of the Local Government Board. Sixteen 
thousand residents of East London were attacked, and 6,000 died. 
That was a great and tragic experiment on a scale of sadly vast pro- 
portions. But it has deeply engraved its lessons on the public mind, 
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and has influenced our legislation and all our subsequent proceedings. 
The record is one from which we have so much to learn that it can- 
not be too frequently held up to view. It crowned the edifice of our 
knowledge by proving that specifically polluted drinking water was, 
is, and must now always be regarded, not only as an adjuvant cause 
of the spread of Asiatic cholera, but as the causa causans of this, 
and, as I have shown elsewhere, of all well-observed European cholera 
epidemics. 

It is not altogether a pleasant reflection at this moment that a 
large part of the inhabitants of East London are still drinking the 
water of the river Lee, much less polluted, it is true, than heretofore, 
but still dangerously polluted, and much better filtered, it is also true. 
It is not entirely reassuring to know that only a filter bed and a 
pump, which are not necessarily always impeccable and infallibly 
reliable, stand between the inhabitants of a thickly populated work- 
ing population (whose sanitary arrangements are imperfect) and the 
possibility of a repetition of disaster. 


PRINCIPLES OF PREVENTION, PUBLIC AND DoMESTIC 


Bearing this lesson in mind, and putting aside all the old 
mysteries and jargon, let me briefly set forth, first, What are the 
general principles of cholera prevention? Second, In view of those 
principles, what are the duties, and what the methods and machinery 
for official prevention by the central sanitary administration and by 
local administrators? Third, What are the methods, the powers, 
and the duties of individual private citizens, each in his own 
capacity ? 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PuBLIC CHOLERA PREVENTION 


For public use in this country, the all-important principle of 
cholera prevention was laid down methodically by Mr. Simon, whose 
words retain all their original force, and which are equally applicable 
now. It is, that cholera derives all its epidemic destructiveness from 
filth, and especially from excretal uncleanliness; and the local con- 
ditions of safety are above all these two: first, that by proper struc- 
tural works, all the refuse and sewage of a population shall be so 
promptly and so thoroughly removed that the inhabited buildings, 
as well as air and soil, shall be absolutely free from these specific 
impurities; and, second, that the water-supply of the population 
shall be derived from such sources and conveyed in such channels 
that their contamination is impossible. These words were written 
when local sanitary authorities in England had scarely begun their 
work; when port sanitary authorities had made no provision for 
dealing with imported disease, and when special orders in face of 
cholera were requisite in order to give such powers as these authorities 
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have now long possessed. It is certain that in proportion as the 
sanitary authorities of England have done their regular work and 
exercised their powers for the protection of public health, the country 
has even less to fear to-day from cholera than it had in the recent 
invasions of Europe by the disease from which she has been pro- 
tected. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA IN LONDON 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board having been constituted a local 
authority under the Diseases Prevention Act, Metropolis, 1883 and 
1885, and its powers enlarged by the Act of 1891, recognises now, as 
in 1885, its duty to provide accommodation for the cholera patients 
in the metropolis as a whole, without respect to parochial boundaries ; 
partly by the use of its own hospitals, partly by the acquisition of 
sites for huts, and partly by arrangements for the use of beds at 
general hospitals, at infirmaries, and at workhouses. The beds placed 
at the disposal of the managers then were about 1,700, irrespective 
of 250 available at their own hospitals. The intention was to consti- 
tute the managers a first line of defence for immediate action on the 
appearance of cholera. Had cholera then come, or should it now 
appear on any large scale, the other local authorities (vestries) would 
have been able, and will now be able, to provide additional accommo- 
dation for the sick, if necessary, as well as refuge for the other 
inhabitants, where there are patients too ill to remove to a hospital. 
This first line of defence would come into operation where the outer 
line of defence constituted by the port sanitary authorities proves 
insufficient or is broken through. Great importance is to be attached 
to the supervision of the water-supply from its sources to the con- 
suming cisterns, and in 1883 special stress was laid upon this by the 
medical officers of health, and a memorandum from them as to the 
measures necessary to secure the purity of water in the cisterns was 
issued to sanitary authorities and to householders, which might 
now well be reissued. In the event of the hospital provision by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board (the beds provided by whom wou'd 
constitute a first line of defence) being inadequate—if indeed now, 
with the pressure of fever cases, they can provide any—the second 
line of defence is constituted by the vestries and district boards, and, 
should cholera come, this would be the most important. The vestries 
would have to provide places of refuge for the healthy when the sick 
were too ill to be moved. With this branch of work, probably the 
most important, as being the best way of dealing with cholera, the 
Asylums Board would have nothing to do, nor with the provision of 
disinfectants, medicines, &c. No doubt local sanitary authorities, 
advised by their medical officers of health, will be prepared to do their 
own duty, as many of them are now arranging, no‘ resting on what 
the Asylums Board can do. 
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Our OrFIctAL ‘THREE LINES OF DEFENCE’ 


The scheme that has been adopted to make metropolitan asylum 
managers the first internal line of defence was, no doubt, as really 
satisfactory as may be under the existing circumstances. But 
I urge strongly upon our legislators that it is at best a very 
patchy arrangement, and the serious question as to the complete 
protection of the metropolis has not been simplified, and is very far 
from being adequately solved by it. The first line, that of the 
Asylums Board, may be said to have almost wholly broken down, and 
in any case, sooner or later, the duty now imposed upon the thirty- 
nine sanitary authorities of the metropolis to provide hospital 
accommodation for their own districts must be transferred to one 
single authority, probably the Metropolitan County Council.. The 
managers at present only undertake in the interests of the metropolis 
to make some provision for an epidemic, and the responsibility of 
dealing with the disease in districts where it may become epidemic 
will rest with the sanitary authorities of the district. The sanitary 
authority is to make special provision to meet that outbreak. It is 
easy to imagine the administrative powerlessness likely to occur 
should an epidemic arise in ariy district which the asylums ‘ managers,’ 
after a certain point of intensity has been reached, turned over to the 
care of a perhaps ill-prepared and unpractised local authority. There 
is here an evident necessity (of which both the Local Asylums Board 
and the County Council are aware) of some concentration of au- 
thorities to connect these two central authorities, and give to them 
direct relation to the Local Government Board and control over the 
local sanitary authorities. The principal authorities are not quite 
agreed on the matter—the Asylums Board think that all the 
power and the duties should be centralised in their body, and a 
large part of the sanitary work of the County Council taken from 
it and added to them, while the administrators generally, and the 
Council in particular, are more apt to think that the Asylums Board 
should be merged in the County Council, and taken over in its 
central administration, to which the thirty-nine local sanitary 
authorities should also be much more directly related than they are 
at present. At present the County Council is for cholera or epidemic 
purposes merely an uneasy looker-on. 


THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC AND ITS PROGRESS 


First, a few words as to the present epidemic and its progress to 
and in this country. For the present purpose it is only necessary to 
say a few words concerning the progress of the present epidemic from 
India to Grimsby, Gravesend, Liverpool, and London. Asiatic cholera, 
i venture again to define as ‘a filth disease carried by dirty people to 
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dirty places.’ It has come to us, carried, as usual, by dirty persons 
or their victims from India, through the Russian Empire along the 
lines of human intercourse ; carried this time, however, rapidly and in 
an intense form by passengers who were themselves conveyed by fast 
steamers and quickly moving railway transport, along a track of 
which I have published the route lines and the dates of arrival at the 
various stations in a map issued in the British Medical Journal on 
the 6th of August. Starting from its great focus in Cashmere in 
the middle of May, it had reached Moscow before the end of June, 
St. Petersburg not long afterwards. It travelled thence by steam to 
Hamburg and Havre, and came to our doors within three months 
instead of three years, as was the case when Asiatic travel was slow 
and infrequent, and when our means of communication were more 
tardy and incomplete. 


Dirty Towns AND PLACES: HAMBURG 


Everywhere on its route it found the dirty places necessary for 
its intense and rapid development. It found these conditions in the 
Russian towns and villages to perfection; and at that we do not 
wonder but only lament. But it found them hardly less developed, 
strange and sad to say, in the enlightened and flourishing city of 
Hamburg, which has paid so terrible a penalty for its sins and 
neglects, and has inflicted that penalty and communicated those 
sufferings to others. The Elbe is a filthily polluted river flowing 
through the city which it so greatly beautifies and which it has 
enriched. It is subject to constant and abominable contaminations, 
and yet it constitutes largely the drinking water of the city. Vainly 
are any sanitary measures taken to arrest an epidemic which under 
such circumstances they can only mitigate and limit, while that 
pollution continues and while that water is drunk. Koch, like 
Virchow in Berlin, and Monod, Brouardel, Marey and Roust in Paris, 
have all put to great profit the demonstration of the water theory 
of the spread of cholera. Snow, Simon, Farr, and myself realised 
that fact. This visit has brought it home to the inhabitants of 
Hamburg, so that after a while the order went forth prohibiting the 
drinking of water from the Elbe until it had been well boiled, 
closing the baths on the river, and warning the inhabitants of their 
danger. This step did more than all the sanitary powderings (in 
tons) and vague libations (in thousands of gallons) of which we hear 
a good deal there. In so far as the Elbe water is rejected and its 
dangers neutralised the epidemic was, and will be, arrested. 

I have before me the full report of the contaminations of the Elbe 
and the character of the waterworks. The whole story, seeing that 
this is the ninth epidemic of cholera from which Hamburg has 
suffered, and that it has repeatedly proved the source of departure of 
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cholera epidemics migrated into Europe, would be incredible if it 
were not too sadly proved. 

Some foolish attempts have been made to divert attention from 
the water-supply to other conditions, such as earth, excavations, and 
so forth, but they are mere puerilities unworthy of serious attention, 
red herrings drawn across the trail of the line of fruitful research, 
Seven thousand people have fallen victims to the poisoned drinking 
water of the Elbe in one month out of a population of 640,000. This 
was about the proportion also in the epidemic of Asiatic cholera 
which I traced to the East London poisoned water from the Lee, 
where, as already said, in a brief space of time 6,000 people died out 
of a population of 600,000, and 2,000 destitute ‘cholera orphans’ 
were left to public charity. 


THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND: MEDICAL INSPECTION AT OUR PoRTS 
INADEQUATE BY REASON OF PERIOD OF CHOLERA INCUBATION 


From Hamburg the cholera has been carried to a number of our 
ports; this was inevitable. Well-devised, intelligent, and completely 
employed organised measures of medical inspection and detention 
have been put in force with an activity and a vigour on the part both 
of the Local Government Board and of the local port authorities 
deserving of all praise. These have had the best effect, rigidly limit- 
ing the number of cases imported inland into this country, and 
therefore the number of sparks carried into our towns and villages 
ready to light up local epidemic conflagrations where the requisite 
filth conditions exist. In some of them we know that they are 
present. Happily, not in many perhaps, or on a great scale. Such 
importation also was inevitable. Quarantine has been happily described 
as an elaborate system of leakiness. If complete, it would be impossible 
for a commercial country ; and if incomplete, quarantine and sanitary 
cordons give only a false security and are ineffectual, as all foreign 
and continental experience aptly prove. A rigid system of port 
medical inspection and sanitary detention can be more easily en- 
forced, and is therefore more nearly effective; but only nearly effec- 
tive and partially effective, so that at many points, and at an early 
date, our outer line of defence was broken through, and cholera 
patients were not only lodged in our ports, but have even reached 
our inland towns. This is easily understood; the voyage from 
Hamburg or Havre is effected in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. The incubation of cholera is said to vary from one to fifteen 
days. The average period of incubation is from two to five days, so 
that a stricken patient may arrive in apparently good health and 
cholera first develop its symptoms after his reaching an inland 
town. 
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First LIne oF INTERNAL DEFENCE 


What then of our first line of internal defence? This for the 
metropolis is the Metropolitan Asylums Board. But that also is a 
very thin line indeed, and, as it proved at the present moment, very 
little effectual if any strain had been and should be put upon it. 
This board has the duty of providing in theory a certain number of 
beds, but owing to the presence among us of that sad disgrace—our 
customary (and preventable) autumnal epidemic of scarlatina—and 
owing also to the increasing pressure on the Metropolitan Asylums 
due to the salutary action of the Notification of Diseases Act, there is 
a much greater disposition to isolate scarlet fever patients and to use 
the accommodation afforded by the infectious hospitals of the Board. 
So that these during the month of August were crowded to their 
fullest extent, and arrangements became immediately necessary to 
utilise our second line of defence. 


Our Seconp LINE oF DEFENCE. 


This has brought into play the resources provided by our volun- 
tary hospitals, and by provisional arrangements by the vestries and 
other local sanitary authorities. Each day gave satisfactory evidence 
that for the most part they were willing to respond to the call made 
upon them. Two thousand beds were soon announced to be available 
if occasion arose. The staff of sanitary inspectors was increased and 
brought into active operation, and for a time at least we have seen 
something of that general effort at cleanliness in our water-supply, 
sewage conduits, drains, abattoirs, stables, and even in the human 
habitations of the slums, which ought to be a permanent condition. 
May it soon be so ; for ifit were, we should stamp out typhoid, choleraic 
diarrhea, with their enormous annual mortality, and ultimately even 
scarlatina and diphtheria, with as much completeness as we have 
eradicated medizval plagues, and, of late years, typhus. 

Unhappily with our present chaotic sanitary administration, of 
which the present cholera alarm has only brought the leading 
features of expression into greater prominence, such a result is not 
yet to be expected. We see at present the Local Government Board 
endeavouring to cumulate, under the influence of a cholera scare and 
of the desire to earn public praise for its activity, functions which do 
not properly belong to it and which it cannot fulfil, We have seen it 
duplicating the offices of the port sanitary authorities, and even 
sending members of its scanty staff of imperial inspectors seeking 
lodgings in London for suspected immigrants. We have seen it 
ousting the County Council, which is in theory our central sanitary 
authority, from any effective intervention, and leaving it with its 
hands tied to look on in impotent inactivity, until in despair it offered 
the services of its able principal medical officer to the Metropolitan 
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Asylums Board. We have seen this Board declare itself unable to 
provide cholera beds in its asylums, or to carry out any work of dis- 
infection or of isolation in the homes of the poor, and reduced to 
knock at the doors of the ‘ third line of defence "the thirty-nine in- 
dependent ‘local sanitary authorities’ of London—and to offer to 
become the paymasters on behalf of all London, and out of the general 
rate, for any ‘ cholera beds,’ &c., which they may be willing to provide. 
For the most they have proved very willing and public-spirited, and 
have listened to the golden offers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
and the advice of the Local Government inspectors with much 
sympathy and goodwill. In some cases, however, they have proved 
recalcitrant, and have had to be lectured and exhorted to under- 
take duties which they have considered to be those of a central 
metropolitan authority, and expenses which were for the common 
benefit. _ Meantime the Local Government Board, the outport 
authorities of London and the neighbouring ports, the Thames 
Conservancy Board (who are supposed to control the Thames, but 
have little power over its polluted tributaries), the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and the thirty-nine local sanitary boards of London, 
are all acting in an admired administrative confusion of mixed 
collateral, duplicate, and independent powers, only co-ordinated and 
prevented from resulting in a thorough breakdown by general good- 
will and mutual forbearance. The board being the paymaster with- 
out power of entry or control, another lending its officers to a board 
which hardly knows how to use them, and which has itself only 
maimed authority and the limited power of a purse restricted in 
nearly all directions; the third set of boards called upon to supple- 
ment the functions of all the others, without being compelled to do 
so, and acting each according to their own lights. All this will need 
setting right for London, and there is much else to be done in the 
like direction for the country generally. Of this I hope to be allowed 
to write in a constructive and not merely a critical sense on another 
occasion. 




























Duty OF THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 





But when all officials have done their duty there remains a large 
eategory of powers and duties, the exercise of which is incumbent on 
the private citizen, for his own sake, and for the sake of those de- 
pendent on and affected by him. Let us see what they are. And 
here I like to recall the homely, picturesque, and accurate language 
in which Miss Florence Nightingale—the Queen of Nurses and most 
intelligent of sanitarians—spoke of those duties some time since. 


CHOLERA Not A Catcnine DisHAseE: DvuTIES OF THE CITIZEN IN RESPECT TO IT. 





Our old experience in India and Europe [she said very truly] proves that 
cholera is not communicable from person to person; that the disease cannot be 
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ascribed to somebody else; that one does not catch cholera—that is, that the sick 
do not communicate the disease like scarlatina or diphtheria or measles. Cholera 
is a local disease, dependent upon pollution of earth, air, and water. Quarantine 
and cordons and the like are of little effect, for they can be broken through and 
can never be implicitly depended upon. The only true preventive after taking 
these preliminary precautions, for keeping cholera out, is to put the earth or water 
and buildings into a healthy state by scavenging, lime washing, and every kind of 
sanitary work, and if cholera does come, then to move the people from the place 
where the disease has broken out and to cleanse. 


People are very fond of affecting a mystery about cholera. We 
may leave the mystery on one side and set ourselves to practise pro- 
tection in respect to what we know about it. Ifa number of people 
have been poisoned, say by arsenic put by mistake into food, it is 
because they have each swallowed the arsenic ; it is not because they 
have taken or ‘caught’ ‘it’—it, the mysterious influence—from 
one another. Persons about cholera patients do not catch the 
disease from the sick any more than cases of arsenic poison infect 
one another. Vigorously enforce sanitary measures—scavenge, 
scavenge, scavenge! wash, cleanse, and lime wash; remove all putrid 
human refuse from cesspits, cesspools, sewers, and dustbins. Look 
to stables, and sheds, and pigsties; look to common lodging-houses 
and crowded places and yards, set 'your house in order, in all ways 
sanitary and hygienic, according to the conditions of the place ; clean 
your cisterns immediately and frequently, boil all water and filter it,’ 
or, as a more pleasing alternative, drink only a pure natural mineral 
water. Boil your milk, and scrupulously preserve it from contami- 
nation either solid or aerial. The real danger to be feared is in 
blaming somebody else and not ourselves for ‘ catching’ the cholera. 
As a matter of fact, if the disease attacks ourselves, we ourselves 
have made ourselves liable to it. To trust for ultimate and indi- 
vidual protection, to quarantine, or to medical inspection, or to 
stopping intercourse, would be just as rational as to try to sweep 
away an incoming flood instead of getting out of its way. 


CHOLERA SPARKS BURST THE POWDER MAGAZINE 


The introduction of a person infected with cholera into a town is 
like bringing a match into a powder magazine, There will be no 
explosion unless powder is there, on the ground, ready to explode ; 
and there will be no explosion until the spark is applied. There are 
two ways of dealing with gunpowder under such circumstances. 
The one is to damp it or otherwise to render it incapable of explosion, 


} [Sir William Gull once told me during a cholera scare : ‘ Filter the water as much 
as you like beforehand, but boil it last. If you filter it after boiling it, you may easily 
undo all the good of boiling, for filters are not always clean—or they would not be 
filters.’—ED. Nineteenth Century.] 
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and the other is to remove it altogether. Sprinkling disinfectants 
on filth is damping the powder; the true way is to allow no filth to 
accumulate. Cholera is transmissible in the clothes and by rags and 
other things coming from infected localities. These should either 
therefore be excluded altogether, destroyed, or treated by thorough 
and effective disinfection. The sanitary system of nature, unpolluted 
by man, is perfect, but its laws for punishing human sins against it 
are unmistakable, and it is true as regards nations as well as men 
that ‘the soul that sinneth it shall die!’ 


CHOLERA AND CONTAMINATED MILK 


I have spoken about the water as the medium by which we 
‘drink cholera;’ let me say a word about milk. Milk epidemics of 
cholera have not yet been much investigated in this country ; for in 
1866, the date of our last epidemic, we knew little or nothing about 
this mode of propagation, but since then we have learned much about 
it ; and since, with the aid of Dr. Murchison, and following the clue 
afforded by Dr. Ballard, I traced out the history of the typhoid milk 
epidemic of Marylebone in 1874, the source of the propagation of 
local epidemics has been repeatedly recognised, so that in a report to 
the International Medical Congress of 1879 I furnished an elaborate 
tabular analysis of seventy-five epidemics spread by milk, up to that 
date, of all which I had examined the details. Let me give only one 
well-recorded example of a cholera outbreak due to contaminated 
milk. It was observed in India. 

Dr. W. J. Simpson has recorded (Indian Medical Gazette, May 
1887) a limited outbreak of cholera on board the ship ‘ Ardenchetta’ 
lying at the Esplanade Moorings, Calcutta. Neither water, food, 
climatic conditions, nor any other cause explained the outbreak until 
it was found to be related to the milk supplied by a native. Ten 
men drank this milk, four died of cholera, five had severe diarrhea. 
One who drank very little escaped. Eight men who used preserved 
milk, and three who drank none at all, were not affected. The milk 
was proved to have contained 25 per cent. of water added from tanks 
near the house of the native purveyor. These tanks were contami- 
nated with choleraic matter. The milk was stopped on the 10th of 
March, and no more cases occurred. We have yet to observe any milk- 
cholera epidemics in Europe. But as the cholera vibrio multiplies 
with great rapidity in fresh milk (not to say in the water often added 
to it), it is well to be on our guard. 


POLLUTION OF THE Sou. 


A word or two as to the pollution of the soil. Koch’s discovery 
of the cholera bacillus gives precision to our knowledge on this 
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subject. The soil is the great receptacle, and a most favourable 
medium for the microbes of contagious diseases. Pettenkofer’s well- 
known researches on the influence of soil. as a medium eminently 
favourable to the cholera germ have been verified and explained by 
the subsequent observations of Fraenkel, Gruber Huepper, and others 
on the vigour with which the comma bacillus renews its virulence 
after residence in the soil. These microbes of the soil may be dis- 
solved out and carried into our drinking water, or reach us through 
our salads and fresh vegetables, and possibly sometimes in the dust 
which we inspire. But it is only in crowded dwellings or on very 
thickly populated ground, where ventilation and air movement are 
wholly inadequate, that the last source of danger has been observed 
with any probability to operate. Since however the comma bacillus 
lives, flourishes, and propagates in the soil, the injunction to keep the 
soil clean, as well as the air and water, has a new and vivid meaning 
for us. 


OTHER PERSONAL PRECAUTIONS 


Cleanliness of the home, cleanliness of the person, cleanliness and 
purification of the clothing, are necessary corollaries and sequences of 
all that has gone before. But how about the precautions necessary 
when premonitory symptoms or the actual occurrence of cholera brings 


us into contact with cholera or its forerunners and congeners in our 
persons and our homes? There is a cheap and gratuitous handbill 
drawn up for distribution by the National Health Society, 43 Berners 
Street. It repeats the cautions and advice now known to all, and 
which have happily become commonplaces of domestic sanitation. 
But, as it is simple and easily understanded of the people, it may with 
advantage be widely circulated by district visitors, by sanitary in- 
spectors, and by those who work amongst the poor, or amongst the 
ignorant well-to-do population. I need add only a few particulars. 
There is always at these times a good deal of premonitory diarrhea, 
and minor forms of choleraic disease, sometimes known by what 
Alphonse Karr calledthe endearing epithets of ‘ cholerine,’ ‘ cholerin- 
ette,’ &c., and there is a general desire for what is commonly called 
some simple form of preventive drink or trustworthy medicine. This 
is in part a survival of the old love of amulets, 


THE FALSE THEORY THAT DISEASE COMES BY PROVIDENCE 
AND GOES BY MEDICINE 


It is a common but an irrational belief that cholera also ‘ comes 
by Providence and goes by medicine.’ We know now how it comes ; 
and it is indeed, in our present state of knowledge, almost as hopeless 
to expect to find a drug or nostrum which can go through the 
process known as ‘ curing cholera’ as to find a drug which can cure 
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a man who has taken a heavy dose of arsenic. Something may be 
done in lighter cases to alleviate symptoms and to arrest fatal pro- 
cesses, while the cholera poison is taking its course, but that is the 
limit of our power, and as to all the various drugs ineffectually 
vaunted and tried, it is noteworthy that the mortality of well-marked 
cholera cases has been the same in all the various epidemics for the 
last half-century in all parts of the world. At the outset and at the 
height of the epidemics it has varied according to the intensity of 
the poison from about 45 to 64 per cent. of the cases. ll sorts of 
nostrums are recommended; ice-bags, saturated solutions of camphor 
(with which during the last epidemic, as a precautionary measure, 
quite a number of people poisoned themselves). The whole list of 
remedies has been exhausted, almost in alphabetical order, but, 
cholera once thoroughly established, drugs are of little avail. 


WHAT DOES AVAIL IN PRELIMINARY OR OTHER TREATMENT OF 
CHOLERA ? 


It is of great importance, as all are agreed, to treat the first 
symptoms of looseness of the bowels; and there is a very general 
consensus of experience as to the great utility of acid astringent 
drinks. Sulphuric lemonade, made by the addition of dilute sulphuric 


acid to water in quantities sufficient to give to sweetened water a 
marked but pleasant acidulous flavour, may be employed freely, and 
according to all experience with much advantage. Dr. Waller Lewis, 
the late general medical officer of the Post Office, attributed, with 
much evidence in his favour, excellent effects to the habitual and free 
supply of a pleasantly flavoured sulphuric orangeade among the 
employés of the Post Office during several cholera seasons. It is 
cheap and innocuous, and is very likely to do much good. A great 
deal has been written lately about citric acid lemonade, so that lemons 
have risen greatly in the market; but this is only another and less 
effectual acidulated drink. It is rather more costly, and it is not 
likely to be so effective. Koch’s observations that the cholera bacillus 
flourishes in an alkaline medium, and is more or less destroyed by 
an acid medium, confirms previous chemical experience as to the 
utility of acidulated drinks. In the same way the old and very 
favourable experience on a great scale of the use of what is known 
as the Vienna mixture for choleraic diarrhea is strengthened by 
Koch’s observations. This mixture consists essentially of fifteen 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid to an ounce of sweetened water, and to 
this is often added under medical advice five or ten drops of sulphuric 
ether as a stimulant, and five drops of laudanum to relieve any pain. 
That mixture was kept in barrels and very extensively used in some 
hospitals when choleraic diarrhoea was prevalent, and had an excellent 
reputation. 
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RULES FOR NURSING CHOLERA PATIENTS AND QUESTION 
OF CONTAGION 


The rules for nursing cholera cases are in principle very much 
like those for nursing typhoid cases; but in view of the greater 
virulence of Asiatic cholera, they need to be strengthened and made 
more rigid and exact. I will only add to this general principle a 
recommendation of the precautions successfully adopted in the wards 
of the London Hospital by Dr. Andrew Clark and the other physicians 
under the superintendence of Dr. Jackson and the resident medical 
officers in 1860. All remember on that occasion the devotion, skill, 
and success with which the nursing staff of the hospital, aided by 
the splendid volunteer services of Mrs. Gladstone and the Sisters of 
All Saints, Margaret Street, carried out their arduous duties. The 
precautions and methods described as having been employed are 
to be found in the appendix to the clinical report of the London 
Hospital for that year. 

Finally, let me say a word on the excessive exhortations recently 
‘not to beafraid’ of cholera. For my own part, I have not seen either 
in the metropolis or throughout the country any signs of panic 
whatever. The possible advance of cholera has been met with a 
courage, and a calmness, and an equanimity which are bred of our 
conviction that the lessons which have been learned from past 
epidemics have been so well profited by, that we may hope to protect 
ourselves from any very serious danger of any very extensive epidemic 
on this occasion. But the danger of indifference is far greater than 
the danger of panic. We have been told lately in the press, that 
cholera, as it is showing itself now in Europe, can hardly be called an 
epidemic. We have been told even that the last epidemic in 
England, the epidemic in 1866, here in East London and other parts 
of the country, and the epidemics of 1849 and 1854, could hardly be 
called, in a strictly logical and mathematical sense, epidemics; we 
are told that, after all, the epidemic of 1866 only killed 16,000 people, 
and 16,000 people does not compare even with the number of people 
who die every year from other special causes—accidents and what 
not—and that the total mortality from cholera in 1866 might easily 
be figured to yourselves, if you remember that only about one out 
of every 17,000 of your acquaintances died of it. I really cannot 
appreciate with sufficient severity the ignorance or the recklessness 
of the person who made that statement, and I deplore, and I thizk all 
ought to deplore, the striking publicity which has been given to it. 
It betrays a superficiality and an ignorance of the facts which are 
inexpressibly dangerous. It is quite true that, taking the mortality 
of the whole of Great Britain for the whole of the year, and taking 
the mortality from cholera, as relating to the mortality of the whole 
population for the whole year, it represents only a small part of it/ and 
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that is not the nature of cholera as it has shown itself here. Cholera, 
as it has shown itself always in its epidemic state, is a disease 
which strikes down masses of the population in limited localities. 
It is not a fact that when cholera attacks a place you have 
only to fear the death of one in 17,000 of your acquaintances. 
What was the history of the cholera in East London in 1862? In 
the parish of Whitechapel the mortality was one in every forty-seven 
of the population, and the total mortality of 6,000 people in the 
East of London was represented by one, I think, in 140. The rest 
of London was very little touched. In Ratcliffe it was one in fifty- 
seven ; in Rotherhithe it was one in sixty-seven; so the cholera is a 
very terrible disease to portions of the population. And when we 
consider the present epidemic of cholera, as it is showing itself now 
at this moment in parts of Europe which are very contiguous to us; 
if we look at Hamburg, we have seen that in a town not much 
bigger than Birmingham, with a population not much larger than 
Birmingham, since the 10th of August there have been 7,000 deaths, 
and the people have been dying there, and have been dying there 
during the whole of that period, at the rate of 200 to 300 a day. The 
whole city is a city of mourning, as during the time of the cholera 
epidemic of 1866 the East End was a city of mourning, and those 
who went through that period can never forget and never ought to 
forget that fearful calamity which arose from the pure negligence of 
one class of persons, fostered no doubt by the individual negligence 
and the individual want of knowledge of the population which was 
poisoned. I remember very well not only the physical suffering, not 
only the distress, misery, malady, and death, but the moral suffering 
of the people. Itis no consolation, or very little consolation, to any- 
one who loses a husband or a father, or a mother or a dear child, to 
be told that there are fellow-sufferers by the hundred who are suffering 

the same acute loss. At that time, when the cholera passed away, 

after no great number of weeks, there was left a sad heritage of 
poverty, destitution, and orphanage. The heart of London was 

opened, and charity was poured out profusely; but it hardly heals 

the wounds, and those who remember the terrors of a cholera epidemic 

on however small a scale will not be at all disposed to talk lightly 

about ‘ panic,’ or to preach indifference when the question is how to 

meet it with courage and activity. 


ERNEST Hart. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS 


At a time when the Labour question is apt to be forced on the public 
mind in various uupleasant ways, it may not be inopportune to direct 
attention to the experiences of our neighbours in Belgium, when the 
same question arose three years ago, and was discussed conjointly 
with another social question, that of workmen’s dwellings. The evils 
and hardships underlying both were traced more or less to a common 
cause, hence the remedy was looked for and found in yet another 
question—the domestic and technical education of the people. It 
was argued that to increase wages would stultify trade and drive 
customiers to a cheaper market, but with thrift in the home wages 
would go further, therefore domestic economy must be taught. 
Y Further, if food is badly cooked it not only means waste, but destruc- 
tion to the digestive organs, with the usual and well-known conse- 
/ quences that indigestion causes bad temper, bad temper begets strife, 
| domestic strife drives the husband away from home and to the public- 
house or wine-shop. Teach girls how to cook, wash, sew, how not to 
| -kill their babies when they have them, how to keep house and husband 
together, and the whole aspect of life is changed for the workman, 
his means, and his dwelling. 
Reasoning thus, it was pointed out by the Labour Commission in 
Brussels that the creation of schools of housewifery throughout the 
¥ land would be the measure which would most rapidly improve the 
moral and material condition of workmen’s families. In reading the 
circular of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works 
to the governors of the provinces on this subject, there is nothing to 
distinguish the experiences of Belgium from those of our own country. 
In the coal and manufacturing districts the women are as much en- 
gaged as are the men in earning a livelihood, and expect the same 
freedom from domestic cares. In such conditions, it was pointed 
out, the home becomes a spectacle of ‘ the greatest moral and economic 
disorder. The resources are squandered, the dwelling and the furni- 
ture are badly kept, the children are deprived of the necessary moral 
and physical care, the meals are badly and hurriedly prepared.” 
From one generation to another, it was shown, these evils increased, 
| till finally people became accustomed to them, thought them natural 
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in the circumstances, and impossible to alter. In this circular Mr. 
Gladstone is quoted as saying that he who should find means to keep 
women at home whilst giving them some money-earning occupation 
would be one of the greatest benefactors of humanity.' 

Without going further into details, it will be sufficient here to 
add the report to the King from the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Public Works, showing the initial stages of what has now become 
a State institution, in perfect working order. 


CENTRAL PATRONAGE COMMITTEE OF ScHOooLs oF HovsEWIFERY. 
Report to the King (translated). 


Sir,—Among the reforms recommended by the Labour Commission for the , 
assistance of the working classes, I consider the establishment and multiplication | 
of schools of housewifery as one of the most important. It is unquestionably one 
of the most effectual in contributing to the development of family feeling, in check- 
ing the progress of drunkenness, and in diminishing the frequentation of public- 
houses. To inculcate in young girls and in women notions of domestic economy, 
and to teach them the art of cooking, is to ensure the improvement of the material 
conditions of life for working men; and to provide for them an agreeable home 
life after the fatigues and hard toil of the day. 

Your Majesty occupies yourself with the most anxious solicitude with all that 
concerns the physical and moral betterment of the working class ; I feel, therefore, 
sure beforehand that all the proposals which I am about to have the honour of 
submitting to your Majesty will meet with your gracious approval. A committee 
of ladies, of which H.R.H. the Countess of Flanders has been good enough to ac- 
cept the presidency, has taken a generous and fruitful initiative in occupying them- 
selves with the organisation of the schools of housewifery. 

I have the honour to beg your Majesty to recognise this voluntary committee, 
and to constitute it the Patronage Committee of the Schools of Housewifery, which 
are to be established and developed in the country. It may be completed later on 
by the formation of provincial committees, which in their turn shall appoint local 
committees. The central committee will have no monopoly. Communal uuthori- 
ties and other committees may, independently of it, organise schools, which will 
receive subsidies from the State. Its co-operation, however freely accepted, will 
facilitate the creation of new schools under economical conditions, and will better 
ensure the supervision of institutions to be created for similar objects. It is on 
these conditions that I have the honour to propose to your Majesty the confirmation 
of the appointments here submitted to you. 

I am, sir, 
Your Majesty’s most humble and most devoted servant, 
The Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works, 
(Signed) Lion pe Brtyy 


ROYAL DECREE. 


Leopold the Second, King of the Belgians, to all present and to come,— 
Greeting. 

Being of opinion that it is important for the purpose of bringing about, and 
multiplying the creation of schovls of housewifery, to obtain the generous co-opera- 
tion of ladies interested in the furtherance of this social project ; at the instance of 
our Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works, we have decrezd and 
do decree : 





1 Pitt also gave expression to similar views. 


VoL. XXXII—No. 188 
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Article .—There is instituted at Brussels a central patronage committee of 
schools of housewifery. 

Article I1.—At the instance of the central committee, provincial propagandist 
committees may be established. 

Article ITI.—The central committee of Brussels is composed of the following 
persons :— 

Lady President: H.R.H. the Countess of Flanders. 

First Lady Vice-president : The Countess Louie de Mérode. 

Second Lady Vice-president: Madame Veuve Vermeren-Coché (manu- 
facturer). 

Lady Councillors: The Baroness Van de Woestyne, Madame Jules Gode- 
froy, Madame Prins. 

Lady Secretary : The Countess John D’Oultremont. 

Assistant Lady Secretary: Mademoiselle Elisa van Mons. 

Lady Treasurer: The Countess Adrien D’Oultremont. 

Article T'V.—Our Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works, who 
is charged with the execution of the present decree, shall determine the functions 
of the committee. 

Given at Brussels, June 26, 1889. 

LEOPOLD. 
By the King. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works, 
(Signed) Lion pe Broyy. 


Up to this time in all the schools ‘ object lessons,’ ‘ familiar dis- 
courses,’ and such-like practical instruction had been given, and every 
here and there schools of housekeeping were in existence ; but instead 
of being desultory and chaotic, they were now gathered up, strength- 
ened, extended, systematised, and brought under the direction of the 
State. 

Things were thus in definite working order when I happened to 
visit Brussels last year, and through the courtesy of Lord Vivian 
was enabled to visit some of the schools, accompanied by Monsieur 
Rombaut, Inspecteur Général de l’Industrie et de l'Enseignement 
professionnel for Belgium. At 9.30 one morning I arrived at the 
‘Classe Ménagére’ in the Rue Sans Souci, Bruxelles. 

The girls who come to this ‘ classe’ must not be less than twelve 
years of age, nor above sixteen, and are the pupils of the two superior 
classes of the primary schools in the neighbourhood. It is obligatory 
that they should attend twice a week for two years pari passu with 
the other classes. 

The building before which I drew up, accompanied by a friend, 
was one of the ordinary dwelling-houses to be found in any ordinary 
Belgian street, but, instead of mounting the stairs, we were invited 
to descend a flight of steps, and, crossing a courtyard, found ourselves 
in the basement of the large block of houses under which we had 
passed. 

Punctual to the moment, M. Rombaut appeared on the scene and 
presented me to Madame Godefroy, one of the ladies of the committee 
of management, who had come to receive us. We now passed through 
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a large class-room filled with forms, and thence into an apartment 
meant to represent the poorest workman’s dwelling, where all the 
household work has to be conducted in the one chamber. It was 
fairly well lighted, but by no means gloomy, for the walls were alive 
with gaily coloured pictures representing the carcases of various 
animals in every stage of dissection, showing cheap joints and dear, 
those for boiling, those for roasting, tough fibre and tender, the 
relative prices marked on, all designed under the direction of one of 
the largest butchers in Brussels, and presented to the school. These 
festive pictures were diversified by black boards, on which were jotted 
the items and cost of everything to be cooked that day. So eloquent 
were the walls, that you had only to look to right or left to learn all 
you wanted to know. It was not the least necessary to run to read, 
for sitting or standing, looking up or looking down, you read a lesson 
everywhere. In one corner of this imaginary workman’s dwelling 
stood a baby’s cot. I fully expected to find the baby in it, but this 
was not the baby’s day; still the babyless cot stood exactly where a 
tenanted cot ought to stand with regard to common sense, not too 
near the fire, yet away from the draught, in the cosiest part of the 
room. , 

At the time of my visit I found four girls engaged in the family 
washing, and four girls occupied in cooking the family dinner for 
nine persons, i.e. the eight pupils and one mistress. I had only to 
look at the wall to learn that the total cost of the dinner in course of 
preparation was 1 fr. 75 c. (one shilling and sixpence) for the nine 
persons, but each girl had the sum also entered in her note-book of 
expenses. Instead of taking the girls out to market as they used to 
do formerly, they find it saves time and is altogether better to bring 
market to them, hence one mistress buys wholesale, while another 
sells retail to the pupils, the one being a check on the other, 

The dinner for the day was potato soup, a green vegetable purée, 
meat cakes, and bread. Now, as rigid economy is de rigueur in this 
humblest class, no butter is allowed, but the four little cooks were 
doing marvels with two ounces of dripping, which browned the onions 
just as well, and enabled them to turn out eventually a most savoury 
repast. Under their hands the potato soup assumed quite a rich 
appearance, and was good to the taste, although devoid of meat or 
stock of any kind. The green purée was well seasoned and also good, 
and the cakes of fresh meat chopped up with bread crumbs ready to 
be fried looked excellent. The cost of a full plate of soup for each 
person is calculated at under a halfpenny, and the entire dinner at 
less than twopencea head. M. Rombaut, whose unexpected presence 
was rather startling, put the girls through a rapid examination to see 
whether they understood the principles of even this humble cooking, 
and found they came through it creditably. 

Turning to the wash-tubs, he began another examination by 
xx2 
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asking the girls if they were washing the family linen? ‘ Oui, 
M’sieur.’ ‘Then take a serviette from the basket and show us how 
you wash it.’ The serviette was produced and plunged into the 
soapy water under a cross fire of reasons for this and that. ‘Why do 
you put it into cold water, instead of hot?’ ‘Because cold water 
draws out the grease and dirt, and hot water fixes it in.’ 

‘Why do you gather up the serviette by the hem and rub it along 
by the selvedge?’ ‘ To prevent it tearing, as the strength of the stutf 
lies that way.’ 

‘Why do you bleach the clothes by laying them on the grass?’ 
‘Because the rays of the sun get full power over them when lying on 
the grass, and only a little power sideways when hanging on the 
ropes.’ 

Meanwhile the young washerwoman was throwing her whole 
strength into the washing of the serviette, which she rubbed across 
her wrist after the usual manner of washerwomen, when M. Rombaut 
stopped her, saying, ‘ Mon enfant, if yourub there you will soon wear 
away the tender skin and make a little wound, but if you rub across 
the surface of the fleshy part of your thumb, you will cause no 
harm.’ 

In the adjoining apartment we found clear starching and ironing 
in full progress, the girls here all wearing black over-gowns, while 
those we had just left at the wash-tub wore blue cotton and sabots. 
They are allowed to wash and get up their own clothes, but in 
addition they were finishing off the homely things belonging to a 
neighbouring créche, and some fine things belonging to better people 
who are glad to pay for it. Here again the girls were examined as 
to why they ironed in one direction and not in another. To prevent 
strain on the weak parts, &c. 

I was so much struck with the excellent work done in a simple 
and inexpensive fashion that I asked Madame Godefroy to favour me 
witha note of the expenses of the previous year for this particular 
school, consequently I am able to give them for 1890. 


































Francs 







Appointments and salaries . . ‘ . 1,949. 

Light and fires . . : . : , - 185.00 
Cost of provisions . . . , ‘ - 1,765.51 
Cost of requisites . . ‘ : , . 183.66 
Cost of keeping the house in order. c «+ ERRB 












4,256.17. 





Expenses from March to December 1890 inclusive, i.e. ten 
months—in English money about 1781. 

The money for this is taken out of the subsidies paid by (1) the 
Government ; (2) the County ; (3) the Towa Council; and (4) Sub- 
scriptions paid by the ladies of the committee. 
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All this primary and practical education is, therefore, given free 
to the people, but a curious fact in connection with this free education, 
is that at Charleroi, and in other disaffected districts where the miners 
are frequently on strike, M. Rombaut found that the classes ménagéres 
were so badly attended that the system threatened to collapse. A 
thousand excuses prevented the parents sending their children to be 
taught the necessary things of domestic life. At last M. Rombaut 
tried the plan of making them pay five francs as an entrance fee ; 
those who attended regulariy to have it returned at the end of the 
year, and those who were dilatory to forfeit it ; their five francs going 
to help others who wished, but could not afford to enter their children. 
On the adoption of this plan the parents began to suspect there must 
be something in it, for very soon eighty pupils were enrolled, and 
there were always plenty more waiting to fill the vacancies. Hence 
the classes ménagéres have flourished ever since, all suspicions have 
been laid, and no objections have been raised. 

In the country districts domestic economy is made to include 
gardening and things pertaining to local surroundings, but while 
these lessons go on throughout the scholastic year, they are waived 
during times of hay-making, harvest, and potato gathering. In bad 
weather needlework is made to take the place of spade and hoe; 
hence all conditions are most carefully considered. 

Having now seen an average specimen of the ‘ Classes Ménagéres,’ 
we drove to one of the ‘ Ecoles Ménagéres,’ M. Rombaut explaining 
that the two were entirely separate and apart, although under the 
same administration. So far as I could gather, it seems that the 
technical education is divided into three branches : first, the ‘ Classes’ 
which are attached to the primary schools and calculated to give 
sufficient domestic education to the poorest class of the community ; 
second, the ‘ Ecoles’ or schools of housekeeping proper, where a more 
advanced education in the same direction is given, untrammelled by 
the three R’s, and where pupils may qualify as teachers; third, the 
higher branch of the Ecoles, where industrial training is given with a 
view to earning a livelihood. 

On the ground floor of the house before which we presently drew 
up, and which was all Ecole from cellar to garret, we found cooking 
going on of a higher order. The pupils were the daughters of trades- 
people, and from seventeen to twenty years of age. Six pupils and 
the teacher were about to dine, and the repast already prepared con- 


sisted of :— 
Spinach soup, 
Cutlets of veal, fried. 
Mashed potatoes rolled in bread crumbs and fried. 
Asparagus cut up and cooked in butter thickened with flour and milk. 


On the wall hung a blackboard giving every item of this dinner 
and the sum total for the seven people, 34 francs. 
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In an adjoining room the table was laid with a clean cloth and 
table-napkins erect, as if for a dinner party, a large plate of bread, and 
two glass decanters filled with beer. The latter was excellent, 
although included in the small sum total of the day’sdinner. During 
our inspection, which was quite unexpected, three gentlemen—school 
officials—arrived, bringing with them a ‘ sceptic,’ who had heard of 
the economy and management of this school, but refused to believe 
in what he considered impossibilities. Before leaving we heard that 
the sceptic had been made to sit down and eat both the dinner and 
his own words, and had gone away believing and satisfied. 

Ascending to the floor above, we found sewing classes in full 
progress from the first primitive beginning to the most highly 
finished. The first year’s pupils were learning how to mend and 
patch their own clothes and renovate old-fashioned garments. 
Coloured books of reference were always at hand to teach them how 
to darn and mend, how to hold the needle, and where to cross and 
gather up the threads. These lessons without words were most 
valuable, and saved the teachers a great deal. 

In the next room the pupils were more advanced, and were 
engaged in making their own garments. Further on we came to the 
dressmaking, and found girls being taught to fit their own mothers, 
who were patiently submitting to be object lessons under the appointed 
fitters. The pupils are allowed to make dresses for themselves and 
families provided they supply the materials. The walls of these 
rooms were also made to do duty in teaching, and the whole scene 
was one of great activity, silence, and order, the pupils at attention, 
and the teachers flitting about everywhere. 

On the top floor we found the most advanced pupils drawing dress 
and mantle patterns in the most elaborate way on cardboard fastened 
to the wall. Before them lay some fashion journals, from which they 
were copying to scale. At first I took this for a drawing class, so 
artistic was the work, so minute and so exquisite the shading. I was 
soon undeceived, however, for Monsieur |’Inspecteur did not approve 
of this over-elaboration, cleverness notwithstanding. ‘ Why this ela- 
boration ? It was unnecessary. People ordering a dress would only 
require a slight sketch of what was wanted. These young women were 
professionals, learning a business ; time was of some importance,’ &c., 

The third school I visited was devoted to the purely domestic, 
apart from sewing. The hygiene class had just broken up, but must 
have been well attended to judge by the number of pupils trooping 
out. Attached to this school were baths where the girls can enjoy 
the luxury of a good dip. Laundry work was a great and important 
feature of this school, as also cookery of the higher kind, invalid 
cookery, &c. On certain days of the week some half-dozen infants 
are brought in to be washed, powdered, and dressed by the mothers 
of the future, who thus are taught the practical handling of infants, 
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while ‘the care of infancy, feeding, and nursing,’ is taught in a series 
of lectures. 


Turning to our own country, we cannot fail to see that a vast 
movement is going on in a similar direction; but, although the cry 
for technical education has met with practical encouragement from 
the, Government, it has not, as in Belgium, sprung from, or been 
hinged‘on to, any of the social questions of the day. Hence, while 
the labour question remains unsettled, strikes for higher wages 
threaten us, and a murmur of chronic discontent is heard throughout 
the land. We are spending enormous sums on technical education 
everywhere, in every possible way. We are giving freely and gene- 
rously the means of alleviation, but without taking practical measures 
to explain the want it is intended to meet, or to show that a return 
is looked for in the shape of domestic comfort in the workman’s 
dwelling, and its sequitur, peace and goodwill towards man. 

From small beginnings outside the Code, the Board Schools have 
sensibly encouraged, and finally brought within the Code, the teaching 
of domestic economy, until it has become an important, and not the 
least expensive, branch of public instruction. To the teaching of 
cookery and sewing, laundry work has been added, and recently 
housekeeping proper. To carry out this latter branch of woman’s 
work, the Drapers’ Company has afforded valuable assistance in the 
hope of teaching ‘ guiding principles to ensure health and happiness.’ 
Under ‘ Housekeeping,’ girls are taught how to light fires, lay the table, 
make the bed, sweeping, dusting, and all ordinary household work. 

With regard to cookery, pupils over eleven years of age.are re- 
quired to give each year twenty attendances out of twenty-two lessons, 
choosing their own time. 

Being curious to know how simple cookery was taught in our 
Board Schools after my experience in Belgium, I dropped in upon a 
demonstration class one day and found the making of ‘ potato soup,’ 
and ‘ How to heat up cold meat,’ on the programme of the day. I 
noticed at once that the walls told nothing. 

A girl was singled out to say how potato soup should be made. 
The answer being, ‘You must chop up your bones or cut up your 
meat to draw out the nutriment.’ 

Mistress. ‘Surely there’s a better word than nutriment, isn’t 
there ?’ 

Girls. ‘ Yes, mistress.’ And up went all the hands. 

Mistress. ‘ What is it, then ?’ 

‘Flavour,’ said one. ‘Nourishment,’ ventured another. No one 
was right ; the appropriate word could not be found, and as the situa- 
tion was becoming embarrassing, the mistress had to give the cue, 
spelling out slowly g—o—o—d—‘ Goodness!’ shouted the class 
triumphantly. 
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‘ Yes, goodness ; to draw the goodness out of the bones, that’s an 
easier word, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes, mistress.’ 

‘ Well, then, we chop up our bones to draw the —— ?’ 

‘ Goodness out,’ echoed the class. 

Taking up the notebook of the girl sitting next to me, I found 
the following entry: ‘To make soupe chop up your bones, or cut up 
your meat to get the mintriment into it.’ There was some evidence 
of difficulty over the big word, but it finally stood confessed as above. 
But to proceed. The class was asked to explain the difference 
between a young onion andan old. Asno hands went up the explana- 
tion had to be given. The old onion contained oil that was difficult 
to digest, so the outside must always be cut away, and the inside 
steamed to get rid of that oil. While this process was being demon- 
strated, and the core of the onion was placed to steam over the gas 
stove, the mistress went on to explain that as London water was 
hard, what was it necessary todo in making your soup? The answer 
was, to add some sugar to your salt, At last we came to the heating 
up of cold meat, the question being addressed generally to the class— 
‘Why do you warm up cold meat?’ In the general bewilderment 
many answers were given, but only one accepted—‘ Because a hot 
dinner is nicer than a cold.’ A cold chop was now brought forward 
and cut up, but it must not be cut up this way or that, but that way 
and this; it would not do to mince it, but if you had a sausage 
machine it would do it much faster! Then the steamed onion 
was chopped up and put on one particular side of the plate, some 
dripping was now put into a saucepan, and finally the cold dinner 
was made hot. 

In the next school I visited the demonstration was over, and the 
girls were proceeding with the manual part of the lesson. The 
mistress had shown them how to make rock cakes and sausage rolls, 
and they were now arranged round a long table making these things 
for themselves. 

The rock-cake girls were at one end of the table, and the sausage- 
roll girls at the other, but as there was only one flour dredger for 
the entire class they were all kept waiting their turn while the 
dredger was shuttled hither and thither between the rock cakes and the 
sausage rolls. They were not allowed to sprinkle their baking boards 
and rollers with a little flour from a saucer, a bowl, or anything 
handy, they must do it politely with the one dredger that had more to 
do than it could manage, and was continually running short, and 
having to be refilled. One girl had to wash and prepare the currants 
for the rock cakes, but instead of sifting them in a sieve with a little 
flour, she had to pick each individual stalk from every individual 
currant. 

Meanwhile the sausages were boiling over, and the girls had to 
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hasten forward with their plates, and each pick out a sausage, but 
on every plate was a piece of lard, and the difficulty was to prevent 
the lard melting while the sausage cooled. This was not easy, but 
it had to be done. The lard was eventually spread over the pastry, 
the sausage was skinned, cut into slices, enrolled in the pastry, and 
put in the gas oven to bake. 

Before leaving I asked the mistress what she paid for neck of 
mutton, and was told 10d. a pound. On expressing surprise, she 
appealed to a slavy, who said it was 8d. There was no indication 
that money was any object; the best materials were used, even to 
castor sugar for the cakes. Neither the pupils nor mistress were 
troubled about the prices of things, and all purchases were eritered 
by the tradespeople. Certainly the method and order of teaching did 
not compare favourably with that of our Belgian neighbours. 

The development of technical education has been so rapid during 
the last few years that a centre of information has been established at 
14 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and is known as the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education. Since 
the County Councils have taken the matter up, this Association has 
been able to render valuable assistance in giving advice, issuing 
pamphlets, and making suggestions. Hence, in addition to the 
organised teaching of domestic economy in the Board Schools, we 
are suddenly confronted with a vast, but as yet unorganised teaching 
of domestic economy through the County Councils. Outside the 
precincts of Westminster the general public know little of the ways 
and means by which this movement has suddenly become vitalised 
and propelled onward, reaching hither and thither in all directions, 
stirring county ladies from their placid ways, and forcing them to 
join the universal rising. They are, as a rule, unconscious of the 
fact that as a result of recent legislation the County Councils and 
County Boroughs have now the power of spending annually a sum 
of 743,000/. in England and Wales, and 50,000/, in Scotland, on 
technical education.? ‘True, it is optional whether they devote the 
whole of this sum to that particular purpose, or devote part of it to 
reducing the rates, but as a matter of fact, save in London, the most 
of it is devoted to technical education. The money is derived from an 
increase in the duties on beer and spirits, and is distributed to the 
County Councils in proportion to rateable value. The difficulty 
which was raised as to its permanency has been got over through 
the reply of Mr. Goschen to Lord Hartington in the House of 
Commons on the 4th of December, 1890. 

In consequence of this good fortune the National Association has 
held important meetings, and given good advice, not the least excel- 
lent being that part of the money should be given to support 
existing institutions, and to the teaching of teachers. As a result of 

2 Fourth Annual Report of National Association, 
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this new departure the applications for teachers of artisan cookery, 
laundry work, and hygiene, have been overwhelming. 

At present no universal plan of campaign is followed, each county 
adopting its own plan for carrying out suggestions, and arriving, if 
possible, at the same end. One approved plan is to appoint a lady 
president, vice-presidents, and lady of the district. Preliminaries 
settled, the lady of the district receives orders to hire a room for the 
lectures, and beat up a class. She is expected to overcome all diffi- 
culties, and the first difficulty she usually encounters is that the 
country folks being quite unprepared, nobody wants to attend. She 
represents that it is for their own good, but it is not always easy to 
make them sensible of their unexpected mercies. 

Another difficulty is to find a suitable room in out-of-the-way 
rural districts. In a case which came under my own notice, a room 
was engaged in an artisan’s cottage for 10s. a week, it being con- 
sidered desirable, if possible, that the teaching of artisan cookery 
should be conducted in the true artisan’s dwelling. The lady of the 
district having completed her part of the programme, it remained 
with the president to fix a day. The day fixed was Thursday, but as 
this was market day objections were made, but to no purpose, the 
teacher having to take the class en route from one district to another. 
It was arranged that the teacher was to bring with her everything 
necessary for the first lesson, after which a list of things required for 
succeeding lessons would be left. After each lesson it was the lady’s 
duty to forward the cooking utensils on to the next district, as the 
same batterie de cwisine had to answer for all. At last the important 
day arrived, and so did a telegram from the president to say that the 
teacher could not be found as her address had been mislaid, so ‘ of 
no use expecting her that day.’ The answer to this was briefly, 
‘She must come,’ and she did. But she came without cooking 
materials, kitchen utensils, or apron. As they were seven miles from 
the nearest shop this was awkward, but after a little rushing about, 
pots and pans were produced, and the lecture went on. It had not 
gone far before fresh difficulties arose, for the artisan’s oven would 
not bake, and the teacher, accustomed to a gas stove, found the true 
artisan’s fireplace a failure. 

On the list of things required for the next lecture was a mysterious 
but hopeful entry, ‘ Lord Mayor’s pudding,’ but as the teacher had 
forgotten to specify the ingredients, the lady of the district could 
not provide them. The question arose: ‘What was Lord Mayor's 
pudding ?’ but no one could answer ; the farmers did not know, the 
day-labourers could not tell, and not a cookery book was found to 
soar high enough to reach these aldermanic heights. It was even- 
tually found to consist of sponge cakes, eggs, milk, &c. 

This is an example of the initial efforts to carry out the good 
intention, but it would be infinitely better to follow in the first \/ 
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instance the wise suggestion of the National Association, by devot- 
ing part of the money at once to teaching the teachers. 

When this new departure of the County Councils sprang into 
activity last year, the only organisation in London found prepared 
to send out teachers who combined the teaching of hygiene with 
that of cookery, was the National Health Society. The teaching of 
artisan cookery, as well as hygiene, had been the work of the society 
for years. Their methods were perfected, their lists of things 
required were printed, but without aspiring to civic luxuries, they 
kept to the more frugal level of pot-au-feu, stewed pig-fry, vegetable 
stews, savoury soups without meat, &c. The sixteen teachers they 
sent out at once were paid from 4/. 48. to 5/. 5s. a week to ‘cover 
travelling expenses and board, but their arrival in the country was 
preceded by a thoroughly competent man of business who inter- 
viewed the local authorities, and put the thing en train, to save 
future confusion and waste of time. This society has been devoting 
the past winter to instructing teachers of hygiene, with a view to 
extending the work, The entrance fee for the course, including 
examination and certificate, was 10/. 10s. Some of the lectures 
have been kindly given free to the society by one of the most eminent 
authorities of the Local Government Board, and part of the course 
has been given in the hospitals, 

The fountain head whence spring our highest certificated teachers 
of cookery is the National School of Cookery in the Buckingham 
Palace Road. It undertakes to teach every kind of cookery from the 
humblest to the highest, to every class of person from poor to rich. 
To qualify for a plain cook’s certificate covering a five weeks’ course 
a fee of 51. 5s. is charged. ‘To qualify for a cook’s certificate in the 
high-class kitchen—six weeks’ practical instruction—a fee of 10/. 10s. 
is charged. But to come more immediately to the point under con- 
sideration, the charge for qualifying a high-class teacher stands 


thus :— 
£e a. 
Twenty-four weeks’ plain cookery , . 13818 0 
And if successfully passed, further— 
Twenty weeks’ high-class . . ° ; - 210 0 


Total, . £3413 0 


If the students desire to board on the premises they can do so 
for an extra charge of 25s. a week, and 358. if a private room is 
desired. When added to the other it brings the total to 

£8. d, 


Instruction and board =, ‘ ‘ ‘ . wo oe 
Or, ditto . ‘ ° , F ° ° « 7 OO 


This certificate is the highest qualification known, and entitles 
the possessor to a good salary as teacher elsewhere. 
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Between these two institutions we have hygiene and cookery pro- 
vided for under the highest auspices. 

Previous to the teaching of domestic economy being taken up by 
the County Councils, the desire for practical knowledge had been 
widely felt and in various places provided for. Thus in the York- 
shire Ladies’ Council of Education an immense organisation has been 
in existence for some years, the objects being :— 

1. The promotion of higher education by encouraging the esta- 
blishment of high schools for girls, by lectures, classes, the universi- 
ties’ local examination, the special training of teachers, maintaining 
students’ library, &c. 

2. The improvement of girls and women of the industrial classes 
by means of evening classes for general instruction, and for teaching 
sewing ; by lessons and lectures on health, on domestic economy ; by 
demonstration and practice lessons in cookery, and in such other 
ways as may from time to time become possible. 

3. The promotion of the employment of necessitous gentlewomen, 
and the formation of benevolent funds for their special benefit. In 
connection with this department, a committee for promoting emigra- 
tion has been formed, with a view of aiding ladies to find lucrative 
employment in our colonies. 

The central office of this big work is in Leeds, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish being the President of the Council. The associated 
centres are Sheffield, Wakefield, and Mirfield, and from these centres 
they are able to reach most of the surrounding National and Wesleyan 
Schools, with a view to teaching domestic economy. Without enter- 
ing too deeply into the ramifications of this wide scheme, I shall con- 
fine myself solely to that branch which deals with domestic economy. 
The great Cookery School at Leeds is the centre from which specially 
trained teachers are sent forth to give instruction in cookery to 
factory and servant girls, to girls in the grammar schools of Yorkshire, 
and, under the direction of Lord Emly, even opening a centre in 
Limerick. for instructing girls in the convents and workhouses of 
Ireland in cookery and laundry work. They have a special depart- 
ment for the training of kitchen and scullery maids, and another for 
teaching invalid cookery, and supplying the food cooked to the 
neighbouring invalids. 

They have also admirable arrangements for the teaching of their 
teachers, the pupils going up for examination and taking their 
diplomas at the Northern Union of Schools, and in the Science and 
Art Department. It is de rigueur that all teachers must finish with 
a course of instruction on ‘Method and Order in Teaching.’ 

In the midst of all this practical teaching for the lower or middle 
classes, it is curious to find the little impression it makes on the 
training of domestic servants. The expenses of the School Board 
have been enormously increased by the demand for domestic teaching. 
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The County Councils, as we have seen, have a large sum at their 
disposal to devote to technical education, but as only a small 
portion goes to the instruction of women and girls, the benefits 
accruing do not spread to the upper classes through their servants, 

To find where servants are taught, we must turn to the bene- 
volent institutions of our country. In a little book on the law of 
domestic servants, I observed that several of these institutions were 
mentioned, and resolved to pay some of them a visit, in the hope of 
solving the important question—Where are servants trained ? 

The first mentioned on the list was styled, ‘Servants’ Training 
School.’ Having written to the Matron, I was received on a certain 
day, at a certain time, and was taken over the place. I found a wil- 
derness of corridors and dormitories exquisitely clean, kitchens and 
basement severely tidied up, not a sign of cooking going on (it was 
the afternoon), but the whole of the girls at the sewing class. 
‘ What about the training of servants?’ Iasked. ‘Ah! that was the 
original intention of the founder, but the parents of the girls showed 
so much disinclination to have their children taught domestic work, 
that the institution threatened to collapse, so it had to be abandoned.’ 
As the parents or friends in this case paid from 15/. to 201. a year 
for each boarder, they could not afford to hold out. Thus the 
advanced education, and the piano, have overridden the domestic and 
practical. True, the girls have to do the cooking, but to cook the 
‘regulation’ dinner of the establishment does not teach them 
domestic cookery. They have also to do the washing, but they are 
not taught laundry work, as in Belgium. They make their own 
clothes and dresses, but they are all ‘ regulation.’ 3 

The next institution mentioned was the School at , where 
it was said, ‘All the girls are trained for domestic service.’ This 
is one of the largest charitable institutions of our country, and, under 
extensive Royal patronage, is one of the best supported. Without 
entering into particulars about the charity, it is sufficient to say 
that the training for domestic service forms no part of the girls’ 
education. The establishment is so vast that the work has to be 
done on ‘regulation’ principles, so that, in common with the other 
institution, needlework is taught, a sound: education is given, but the 
girls are turned out utterly ignorant of the requirements of the home, 
and are alike unfit for the duties and responsibilities of married life 
and for domestic service. It is stated that on leaving the institution 
situations are found for them, but this is entirely in the hope that, 
under upper servants, a knowledge of domestic work may be acquired. 

Turning to less ambitious establishments, I visited the ‘ Servants’ 
Training School,’ at . This is an old-fashioned, ordinary 
dwelling-house, turned into a Training Institution for Girls. It is 
supported chiefly by Quakers. The whole expenses are under 5001. 
a year, the rent, rates and taxes costing about 180/. In the house 
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there were sixteen girls being ‘ trained,’ ostensibly as servants, whose 
parents paid for each 8/.a year. Here, as at the first institution 
mentioned, the parents objected to domestic service as a career for 
their daughters. On visiting the kitchen, where I expected to find 
cookery instruction going on, I found an empty grate. The regula- 
tion meal for the day was over, the pea soup and rhubarb dumplings 
had been, and the kitchen fire was no more till the regulation tea 
came on. Upstairs, four or five girls were in the dining hall elabo- 
rately darning stockings without holes, but with a view to strengthen- 
ing toes and heels. Ona table lay the bodice of a dress in process 
of cutting out. There was no model, no ingenious device for the 
teaching of this art: the matron did the cutting out, the girls did 
the sewing, and the walls were dumb, save for an illuminated text 
which told them to ‘Trust in the Lord.’ The domestic training 
which they professed was limited to the regulation work of the 
establishment, except for a little washing which was taken in from 
the neighbourhood. In the wash-house there was no evidence of the 
work being taught as an art, or as a means of opening the intelligence 
as it is abroad, but a machine was used to get over the work quickly. 
The garden at the back was used for no other purpose than a drying 
ground, 

Hence, within a four miles’ radius of Charing Cross, two large 
institutions and one small, while giving a good education to hundreds 
of girls, and professing to train them for domestic service, were only 
after all laying the moral foundation on which the domestic servant 
had yet to be built. 

Wandering further afield, I found myself within the walls of a 
modernised charity of the last century, in the granite city of 
Aberdeen, gazing at a statuette by William Brodie, with the following 
inscription in black letters :— 


JOHN PHILIP 
Born Died 
in in 
Aberdeen, London, 
1817 1867 


The son of a The best painter 
shoemaker colourist 
in Skene Square. of his day. 


It was here that the great painter of Spanish scenes received his 
education, but since these days the Emslie Hospital, or hospice, has 
become amalgamated with other outlying charities. which are now 
welded into the Aberdeen Educational Trust Schools. 

I was not decoyed hither by any professions as to the training of 
domestic servants, but a significant feature of this great institution, 
and the one which attracted me, was a ‘ School of Domestic Economy.’ 
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In the general amalgamation of charities it was found necessary to 
comply with the benevolent design of some of the founders; thus 
while some foundationers are resident on the premises, others from 
outside come in to feed. For five days a week three meals a day 
are given to about 218 boys and girls. They are called ‘ feeders,’ but 
the regulation food supplied comes from a properly regulated kitchen, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the school of domestic economy. 
This school has been annexed to the big institution at the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners to meet the requirements of the day, the 
object being to afford women the education that will best fit them to 
be good housewives, or, failing that, will enable them to make a 
living either as properly trained servants or teachers of domestic 
work. 

Here we come nearer our ideal of what a public charity should 
be. In this great school domestic service is regarded not as a bogie, 
but as a privilege, and practical training forms an important part of 
the education. Outsiders are allowed to become pupils on the pay- 
ment of moderate fees; thus in the laundry I found a young woman 
going through a course of instruction in the higher branches, before 
entering a situation as laundress for which she had already been 
engaged. f 

The cookery school of this establishment has been recently built 
and designed for the purpose, and is commodious, well ventilated, 
and light. The kitchen where ‘practical’ lessons are given is very 
large, and contains the costly cooking range of upper-class life, with 
all its attendant copper saucepans and articles de luxe. At the other 
end of the apartment is an ordinary cooking stove, and again the 
humble fireplace of the artisan. The high-class, the household, and 
the plain cookery lessons are arranged for different days and hours, 
the plain being limited to evening, so that the kitchen is never over- 
crowded, and no confusion takes place. Here they can give special 
training to those pupils who desire to obtain the diplomas of the 
National School of Cookery, London, the head teacher, Miss Duthie, 
being herself a diplomée of that school. 

The charge in this school for a course of ten demonstrations and 
ten practice ‘high-class’ cookery is 30s. The fee for the ‘ house- 
hold’ cookery, covering the same number of classes, is 218., while the 
‘plain,’ for working girls, is 2s, for the demonstrations, and 2s. for 
the usual ten lessons of practice. 

The laundry work of this school is particularly well managed, and 
is presided over by a competent teacher. She shows the badly 
washed, stained, shrunk, pink flannel shirt and the same material 
perfectly fresh and unshrunk after the same number of washings 
properly done. 

The dressmaking is taught in a large hall by graphic chart, and 
in the evening class-sewing, patching, knitting, and grafting lessons 
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are given. This well-conceived and admirably carried out scheme for 
bringing a School of Domestic Economy into combination with the 
Girls’ Home and other charities, is due not only to the suggestion of 
those in authority, and the energy of the governors in carrying it 
out, but to the energy of the practical women who have associated 
themselves with the work, and without whose counsel the small 
matters of detail could never have come to such perfection. 

My next visit was to Edinburgh, where a ‘School of House- 
keeping’ has recently been started. It was begun seventeen years 
ago in a small way at 6 Shandwick Place (once the residence of Sir 
Walter Scott), by a few energetic ladies, who managed affairs so well 
that they succeeded in saving 1,900/. during that time. An imposing 
prospectus gives forth that it has now become ‘ The Edinburgh School 
of Cookery and Domestic Economy, Limited,’ 3 Atholl Crescent, for 
technical training in domestic work. 

The savings of the former school have now become merged in 
the Company Limited, and it is to the credit of all parties that the 
practical management is left in the same energetic hands. This 
school is open to rich and poor, with a well-regulated scale of charges, 
the mean being halfway between those of Aberdeen and Buckingham 
Palace Road. The unique feature of this school is that it gives the 
whole of the practical training for a housewife’s diploma. While 
the basement of this house is devoted to cookery and laundry work, 
the upper part is told off for sewing classes and rooms for private 
boarders. The charges for board are from 1/. to 30s. a week. 

During my visit I was present at a cookery demonstration class 
given to sixty girls from ten to twelve years of age, sent in from 
charity schools, on the payment of 2d. a lesson for each pupil. The 
teacher had the good sense not to overburden the children with 
difficulties. As she proceeded with the cooking of her date pudding, 
which requires no sugar, and other simple things, she repeated every- 
thing twice over slowly, to allow them time to take notes. Some of 
the children showed great intelligence, and all were very attentive. 

In this institution we at last find a place where the mistress and 
the maid can be trained together in their respective domestic duties. 
Under the resident housekeeper and lady boarders, parlour maids and 
housemaids are initiated into the mysteries of lamp cleaning, silver 
cleaning, and the various duties falling to their lot. Thus they are 
taught to consider the’r duties in the light of a business. They are 
qualified to perform the work they undertake, and for which they are 
housed, fed, and paid a good wage. They are the only well-off class 
of the community who are exempt from all taxes, and yet who, in 
the majority of cases, live in a comfortable way. 

These, then, are some of the methods we have of teaching women 
how to do, and how not to do, woman’s work. What we want is the 
School of Housekeeping everywhere for every class, I have shown at 
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the beginning of this paper how the teaching of domestic economy 
was taken up by the State in Belgium, and systematised with a view 
to ameliorating the condition of the poor man’s dwelling, and how 
the State entrusted the organisation of the scheme to a committee 
composed of some of the highest ladies in the land, and a few 
practical women. Through the Board Schools and County Councils 
we are aiming at the same thing, but in too desultory a fashion to 
reap the full good. With proper organisation there ought to be no 
reason why the benefits accorded to one class of the community 
should not be made sufficiently far-reaching to bring back a little of 
the comfort to the class who so freely give. If we had certificated 
domestic servants, as well as certificated nurses, governesses, and 
plumbers, we should soon excite the desire for domestic service by 
elevating it into a ‘finishing’ or ‘higher education’ for women of 
the humbler class. What Girton and Newnham are to the intellectual 
minority, let the School of Housekeeping be to the practical majority. 
If the poor man finds his wages squandered through ignorance, not 
less does the poor clerk, or the average man of business struggling 
to get on. Not only in the charity schools is this branch of a 
woman’s education neglected, but throughout all the ‘schools for 
young ladies’ this essential part of a young lady’s education is entirely 
ignored and overlooked. With a little more system and cohesion 


‘woman’s work,’ according to nature’s interpretation, ought to become 
an accomplishment to be proud of, a career for those who can teach, 
a qualification for married life, equally among the rich and among 
the poor. 


Euiza PRIESTLEY. 


Vout. XXXII—No. 188 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 
THE STAGE 


THERE are few arts about which there has been more discussion than 
the art of acting. As a rule in life, men have left art work to speak 
for itself, and have most certainly tried, positively as well as 
negatively, to hamper the artist as little as possible. But then most 
arts require technical knowledge, and those who are endowed with 
most knowledge are the most tolerant. The technique of the Stage 
is the technique of daily life—or it appears to be—and this is perhaps 
the reason why anyone gifted with a fine egotism and unembarrassed 
by knowledge considers himself duly qualified to undertake, or at 
least point out, the road to the regeneration of the Stage. We have 
lately seen the sorry sight of certain gentlemen—some of them dis- 
tinguished novelists—attempting to depreciate an art of which they 
know nothing, the art of the dramatist, forgetting that Shakespeare 
and Moliére were players as well as playwrights, and thoroughly 
understood the technique of their calling. From a novelist’s letter 
in the Pall Mall Gazette the following is culled: ‘What recognition 
the novelist obtains is his own. He doesn’t have to share it with 
the tragedian, the comic gentleman, the reigning stage-beauty, the 
bandmaster and the stage-carpenter—or rather to take humbly from 
their hands such crumbs and splinters of recognition as are left over 
when their weird lust for flattery has been gorged to the throat.’ 
How different this from Bulwer Lytton, novelist and dramatist, who 
in gracious and modest language acknowledges his shortcomings as a 
playwright and his everlasting indebtedness to the advice and counsel 
of the actor-manager, Macready! How different also from another 
great novelist—Charles Dickens—whose affection for Macready and 
Frederick Yates, and Fechter, and other actors, was so deep and 
sincere ! 

In an article in the September number of the Contemporary 
Review is modestly set forth a series of propositions which it may 
be of some little interest to examine. I am grateful to the Editor of 
this Review for allowing me the opportunity of placing these state- 
ments before the public in such a manner that the authotity of the 
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writer may be fully appreciated. The subject of Mr. George Barlow's 
essay is ‘Talent and Genius on the Stage,’ and the text is seemingly 
supplied by his opinion of the inferiority of British as compared with 
French acting, exemplified by some recent performances in London, 
Here let me say that I yield to no one in my admiration for the 
genius of Madame Bernhardt, And my admiration is in nowise 
lessened by the respect which I feel for the courage of that gifted 
actress in having broken away from certain cramping conditions of 
French art. The bearing of this may be seen later with reference 
to the contradictory statements of Mr. Barlow, which, taken singly, 
illustrate the precarious quality of his judgment. ; 

At the start, I may point out that he ignores entirely the comedy 
acting of London, than which none is better, but proceeds to inform 
us that the true method of declaiming verse has been lost in Eng- 
land, and why the British dramatists are so badly recited upon our stage 
whilst the verses of Racine are so delightfully recited by the French 
actors. When we are asked why we do not recite our Shakespeare 
as we would Racine, we may well rub our eyes in wonder. ‘ Those 
days are past, Floranthe!’ The classic correctness of Racine’s 
verse—which the French believe none but a Frenchman can under- 
stand—is wholly opposed to the freedom of that of Shakespeare, 
which therefore requires a totally different method of delivery. 
Although the march of Shakespeare’s verse should be most delicately 
preserved, it is ‘flat burglary ’ to demand for it the recitation of 
Racine. Only bad actors and schoolboys support this dreadful prac- 
tice. Mr. Frederick Hawkins, in his History of the French Stage, 
says: ‘ Moliére, unconsciously following the example of Shakespeare, 
delighted to ridicule the mechanical and inflated recitation of his 
contemporaries. Mascarille is greatly astonished when Cathos asks 
him to which troupe he intends to give his piece. “A pretty ques- 
tion to ask!” he replies; “why, to the great Comédiens,” those of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, “of course. It is only they who are able to 
do justice to such things. The others,” those led by Moliére, “are 
ignoramuses who recite as they speak off the stage; they know not 
how to roar their verses and bring down the house.” In his 
Impromptu de Versailles the dramatist returns to the charge. 
“ What!” he asks, “do you call that reciting ? You are joking. It 
must be said with emphasis. Listen to me.” And therewith he 
gives an imitation of the stagy Montfleuri. ‘‘ Note me well. Mouth 
the last line. Thatis the way to bring down the house.” Probably 
wincing under the laughter evoked by the satirist, Floridor showed 
a tendency to speak his lines instead of intoning them, and Mdlle. 
Champmélé, with whom he was associated in after years, must be 
credited with equal discernment. Baron, strengthened by the precepts 
he had received from Moliére, went much further than either. He 
reconciled the? demands of theatrical effect with those of natural truth. 
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His utterance was distinguished by a noble and unaffected simplicity. 
Believing the observance of metre to be mischievous in the highest 
degree, he uniformly recited verse as elevated prose, and there can be 
no doubt that he succeeded in depriving the alexandrine of its 
peculiar monotony.’ The greatest French actors have shaken off the 
trammels of tradition, and have adopted a more natural delivery of 
tragic verse. ‘There is not a scene shifter, madam,’ said Dr. Johnson 
to Mrs. Siddons, ‘ who could not recite ‘‘To be or not to be” better 
than Mr. Garrick. His excellence was in the interpretation of nature 
and a true conception of character.’ There lies the secret of the 
actor’s success. Garrick supplanted the dull, declaiming Quin, as 
did afterwards Edmund Kean the declaimers of his day. Recitation, 
no matter with what spirit it may be delivered, is but a bastard sub- 
stitute for truthful interpretation of Shakespeare’s verse. In the 
expression of character, rhythm is subordinate to dramatic significance, 
and except in the most rhetorical passages, every sentence should be 
expressed as a new thought, and every thought with a varied intona- 
tion. ‘Is there any living actor among us who could speak seventy- 
three lines of Shakespeare at a stretch?’ asks Mr. Barlow. I believe 
there are plenty of actors who could speak this number of lines—or 
twice seventy-three if required. I have known actors speak passages 
of double that length to audiences who listened with breathless 
attention. The elocution of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, in King Henry 
the Eighth, is most admirable, and could with difficulty be excelled. 

Another aim of Mr. Barlow is to prove that Shakespeare’s plays, 
as now represented, are mere tableaux vivants, and he contrasts the 
attitude of audiences now with the attention given to the plays in 
Shakespeare’s day. To the people of that age, the poet’s works were 
what histories, novels, and newspapers are to-day. One can imagine 
the fervour of the players with the Armada in their thoughts—with 
‘Crispin! Crispian!’ on their lips, and with Shakespeare himself 
perhaps to guide them. Not, indeed, that poets are always the best 
interpreters of their work. 


Poets ever fail in reading their own verses to their worth, 
For the echo in you breaks upon the words which you are speaking, 
And the chariot wheels jar in the gate through which you drive them forth. 


Poets have not even similar methods of delivery. Lord Tennyson 
declaims with measured emphasis; Robert Browning was more 
familiar and less grand; Lord Lytton read his father’s poetry as 
familiarly as prose. The players of Shakespeare’s time declaimed, 
and strongly, too, with what we should call a ‘burr,’ which would 
sound odd to our Cockney ears, for the letter ‘r’ had not yet been 
banished from our language. And yet Mr. Barlow says: ‘In those 
days when plays were acted in open-air theatres, without sumptuous 
-dresses and with no attempt at what we call “ spectacle,” there must 
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have been some reason for the close attention given by the public 
quite other than any reason based upon dresses, spectacle, and 
the features which attract to-day. What was this power? Beyond 
doubt it was the spell latent in the poetry of the play itself; it 
was the magnificent poetry of the Elizabethans, interpreted and 
expressed (this is the point) by adequate actors, which drew the 
public of those days.’ Let us examine the facts of the Elizabethan 
stage as compared with the Victorian, and it will be found, I think, 
that, whatever our faults, the comparison is scarcely to the detriment 
of our day. The sixteenth century was in many ways a coarser age 
than ours, and even some of Shakespeare’s plays cannot be acted in 
their entirety at a time when refinement, personal and social, is part 
of the progressive effort. In Shakespeare’s day not only were ideas 
and diction sometimes broad, but the interpretations were necessarily 
broad—very broad both of tragedy and comedy—the conditions of 
the playhouse, with its smoking and chattering, and divers noises 
without and within, admitting of no other method. Certain subtleties 
of acting, elaborate by-play, and the finer lights and shades of into- 
nation must have been impossible. Great as Burbage undoubtedly 
was, he would, if living now, adopt a very different style under the 
conditions of the modern theatre. We know for certain that the 
jests of the comedians were frequently of the most villanous and 
revolting character, and were thrust in at all points to make the 
barren spectators laugh. The dresses were sometimes excellent, and 
although Julius Cesar might appear to us a little out of date in 
trunks and hose, still the Elizabethan costume was actually appropriate 
to many of the plays. Various attempts were made to- suggest 
pageantry, and costumes were probably lent by the nobles to realise 
the splendour of Cleopatra or the luxury of Timon. The Globe 
Theatre was burned down through a too zealous artillery announcing 
the arrival of Henry the Eighth at Wolsey’s palace. 

Costumes and scenery have, however, little to do with the 
effect of the interpretation, Hamlet in a dress coat might be just 
as effective as in the costume of a more barbaric time ; and scenery, 
if the spectators were unused to it, would never be missed. I re- 
member with keen pleasure a performance of the Merchant of Venice 
which the Lyceum Company gave at West Point before the chivalry 
of Young America. Never did actors play to a more alert or 
enthusiastic audience, and never did actors respond with more 
fervour to stimulating sympathy. And yet we acted in Elizabethan 
dress, the conventional dress of Shakespeare, and we had no scenery 
whatever—a board with the name of the supposed scene chalked 
upon it, ‘A Street,’ ‘ Portia’s House,’ and so forth, being, as in olden 
time, the only pictorial aid to the imagination. 

The question of scenery and costume, so persistently raised by 
certain writers, is to me wearisome in the extreme, As well find 
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fault with painters for the truthful accessories of their pictures as 
with a theatrical manager for producing his play with suitable 
environment. When now and again we are told that Shakespeare 
performances owe their success to their scenic adornment, we know 
this can be refuted by practical experience. No play of Shakespeare’s 
was ever successful because of its scenic accessories; if this were 
possible, it would be in the power of any speculator to realise pretty 
considerable profits by the production of these plays. Such experi- 
ments have ended in disastrous failure. On the contrary, at the 
Lyceum, our representations of Hamlet and The Merchant of Venice 
were of the simplest kind ; and each play ran hundreds of nights. 
They were as thoroughly put on the stage as any of our other plays ; 
but for them the Tudor pageantry, with its pomp and gorgeous 
richness of apparel, was not needed to realise to the full the historic 
circumstances in which the poet had set his characters. We know 
that Shakespeare yearned for other conditions than those of his day : 


Where—O for pity !—we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils 
The name of Agincourt. 


That he, whose mind was the very storehouse of cosmic beauty, could 
have been content to have his Constance or his Juliet acted by boys 
we cannot believe. Although he formed his perfect conceptions of 
womanhood in all the ardour of the poet, with abstract beauty seen 
of his inner eyes rather than concrete perfection seen with his 
material organs, we cannot doubt that his heart would have leaped 
with joy had he been able to witness the impersonations of a Siddons 
or an O’Neill. We are told by Mr. Barlow of the simple folk who 
leave the Lyceum with an impression that they have seen a Shake- 
speare play, when they have, in truth, seen only a series of pictures 
‘with profuse glory of colour and beauty of scenic background.’ Of 
this it is not quite fitting that I myself should speak; I must leave 
it, and I leave it willingly, to the memory and the judgment of our 
audiences. It would be easy to enumerate the ungrudging tributes 
to conscientious work ; but it is easier still to scoff at the beautiful 
in any art; to ignore the thoroughness shown in the production of a 
play when all the arts combine to make a harmonious whole. Since 
Shakespeare’s own time there has ever been a wail for ideal Stage 
conditions. Betterton complains of the hideous figures upon the 
tapestries before which he had to act, and he tells us how they dis- 
tracted his auditors, and set them thinking upon other things, and 
how he began to substitute more fitting surroundings. Garrick im- 
proved upon Betterton, and actually paid his scene painter, Louther- 
bourg, 500/. a year, a pretty considerable remuneration in those palmy 
days. I possess three sketches by Loutherbourg, made for Garrick’s 
production of Richard the Third, which are of a most elaborate descrip- 
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tion, including a practical bridge over which the armies of Bosworth 
Field were supposed to cross. Macklin added a more judicious cos- 
tume to many characters, and instead of dressing Macbeth as did 
Garrick, like a footman in a fine gentleman’s family, assumed a more 
realistic habit after the fashion of the ancient kilt. Then followed 
Kemble and Macready, who introduced further reforms ; and the line 
will stretch till the crack of doom—for art never rests, perfection is 
its death-knell. It must be never forgotten that all these actors, 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble and Macready, were in their day reviled 
for making the Stage pictorial, just as in our own time managers 
are assailed for seeking aids to the imagination amongst the scientific 
appliances, the inventions and discoveries of the time. 

With a seeming benevolence which I greatly fear must be 
ironical, Mr. Barlow gives me credit for having founded a ‘school.’ 
If I have done so, it is, I trust, a school where the students are grate- 
ful for any light thrown upon the conceptions of the great masters ; 
a school which endeavours to hold the mirror up to nature—a school 
which will be judged by its achievement when its day of judgment 
comes. 

I have been accused of treating criticism of the Stage in a ponti- 
fical spirit, but there is so much infallibility abroad that the actor 
is in no danger of suffering from odious comparisons. Mr. Barlow is, 
I am told, a Minor Poet, and in this character he naturally deplores 
the absence of ‘ appreciation of poetry in the public.’ Then he sug- 
gests that art is vanishing from the Stage, because we are in process 
of being ‘democratised.’ Incapacity to speak Shakespeare will, I 
suppose, culminate some day in manhood suffrage. Mr Barlow 
devotes a page to trivialities, concerning what appears to have been 
an uniquely bad-mannered audience at a French play, and then 
deduces the conclusion that they demonstrate ‘ our lack of artistic 
instinct.’ These things are unworthy of notice, except as illustrations 
of the boundless comprehensiveness which distinguishes the casual 
critic of the drama. This capacity of constructing a whole philoso- 
phical system on some foolish ejaculation overheard in the playhouse 
is eclipsed by the novelist who assures us that, when the racial 
instinct of the British public, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
decided that fiction was the real vehicle of literary art, the drama 
became unnecessary. Theatres have multiplied in our time beyond 
all expectations. The number of people in London who go to the 
play in the course of the year must be not far short of the number 
of novel-readers. But we are told that as the racial instinct decided 
against the Stage about the year 1815, the millions who have 
interested themselves in the drama since then are of no account in 
the census of intelligence. 

These singular judgments are only samples of many, and they 
suggest at least some extenuation for the actor who prefers the col- 
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lective opinion of the public to the fantastic individualism of his 
censors. Some of us who are zealous for what we conceive to be the 
highest interests of dramatic art have no reason to deplore any want 
of public sympathy. The popular taste for the theatre is hetero- 
geneous. It is gratified in some ways which, perhaps, are no more 
artistic than certain novels, not dignified with the name of litera- 
ture, though having thousands of readers. I am not aware that 
this phenomenon is peculiar to this country. But when I survey 
the extensive area of theatrical enterprise, I see a great deal of ad- 
mirable talent, both in the drama and its interpreters, and a very 
large measure of public appreciation for artistic effort. Nobody 
except Mr. Barlow suggests that the prosperity of the music-hall is a 
stigma on the theatre. Under no conditions can there exist more 
than a limited number of theatres in which dramatic art, properly so 
called, can be said to be paramount. There are many places of 
entertainment, excellent of their kind, from which the genuine art of 
the stage must be dissociated. But inthis limited number of theatres 
may be seen plays destitute, it is true, of the pessimism of Ibsen or 
the moral squalor of Zola, yet abounding in delicate observation and 
broad views of humanity. They are comparatively few, perhaps, but 
a wide experience of dramatic authorship has taught me that to write 
a good play is one of the most difficult achievements, and demands a 
combination of talent, thought and patience not often surpassed by 
the novelists who have been telling us, somewhat superfluously, why 
they do not work in a medium which is absolutely strange to them. 


Henry IRVING. 
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